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RESEARCHES ^NTO THE ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF EUROPE AND ASIA. 

PREFACE. 

In laying before the public that portion of my work 
wliich comprises the ethnography of Europe and 
Asia, by far the most important regions of the world 
in respect to the origin of nations and the history 
of mankind, I feel a strong impression that some 
apologtv is due from me for the imperfect manner in 
which I have executed the task. I am ready to hope 
that a sufficient excuse will be found in the difficulties 
connectfia-with the undertaking, and that these diffi- 
culties are so obvious in their nature as to render it 
needless to do more than briefly to mention them. In 
the first place I may advert to the great extent of the 
field which I have been called upon to survey, and to 
the great number of questions that came before me suc- 
cessively, while examining the relations of the numerous 
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tribes of people spread through the great continent 
of the Old World. To this I must add the fact, that 
no former writer has surveyed the same ground, or 
any great part of it, from a simUar point of view. If 
we except the learne'd and inge\iofls treatise of Dr. 
Edwards of Versailles, there is ^o work extant in 
which an attempt has been made to investigate^ 
with accurate historical research, the physical and 
moral characters of nations in connection with the 
races from which they are descended, and the 
nature of the countries which they inhabit; and 

• 

Dr. Edwards has professedly restricted his inquiries 
to some particular European stems, though he has 
incidentally thrown rays of light upon more remote 
points. The lucubrations of Herder and other dif- 
fuse writers of the same description, while some of 
them possess a merit of their own, are not conceived 
in the same design or directed towards the same 

scope. Their object is to pourtray national character 

✓ 

as resulting from combined influences, physirai, moral, 
and political. They abound in generalisations, often in 
the speculative flights of a discursive fancy, and afford 
little or no aid for the close induction from facts, 
which is the aim of the present work. Nor have these 
inquiries often come within th% view of writers on 
geography, though the history of the globe is very 
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incomplete without that of its humat) inbabitaiits. 
Even Malte'Brun has meagre notices on the history 
of human tribes. No deficiency, however, in this or 
in. any other department can be laid to the charge of 
Professor Ritter, whose admirable “ Erdkunde” com- 
bines an amazing mass of information on every topic 
connected with his vast undertaking. His work is 
yet incomplete, but th6 parts already published are in- 
valuable from the great extent of the resources which 

\ 

the author had everywhere at his command^ and the 
successful manner in which he has availed himself of 
them. It will be seen that I have derived no small 
advantage from the “ Erdkunde von Asien,” especially 
in reference to the physical geography of that region. 

It may be thought by some of my readers that I 
have devoted too great a portion of my work to in- 
quiries relative to the ancient history and antiquities 
and languages of particular nations, and especially to 
thei« early literature and mythology. These subjects 
may be deemed too remote from the researches into 
physical history which are my professed object. It 
must b^ remembered that similar investigations afford 
in many instances the only means of establishing on 
tolerably secure grounds inferences as to the mutual 
relationship of particular tribes. By these inquiries 
we s()metimes discover proofs of ancient ufHnity be- 
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tween nations long since separated and inhabiting 
distant regions, where they have been subjected during 
many ages to different external agencies. By:, such 
proofs alone we may establish the fact of their descent 
fi^bm a common original, and ascertain the effects 
vvhich a long abode under different climates, and a di- 
'^versity of habits and moral influences, are capable 
of producing on the offspring of one primitive stock. 
These researches have therefore a bearing upon the 
origin of' physical varieties, and they are, though 
laborious and indirect methods, often the only avail- 
able/means of elucidating obscure points connected 
with this subject. Inquiries into the mythological- 
traditions and the early literature of different races, 
and the peculiar developeraent which conceptions and 
representations connected with religion may have 
assumed among them, constitute moreover a principal 
resource for comparative psychology. Such traits of 
character form no small part of the history of riices, 
and they are often important indications of the state 
of mental culture, or arguments of the community 
of origin, or of the early separation of particular 
tribes. 

To establish the reality of such relations of kindred 

C 

between nations separated from each other and dif- 
fering in acquired physical and moral characters^, has 
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often been the design of laborious and manifold in- 
vestigations. It has been the end or the object for 
the sake of which these ‘investigations have been 
undertaken, and is their result or fruit. Hence it 
is obviously improper, in describing the population 
of different portions of the earth, to set out »wiih 
a. distribution of mankind into races and tribes, aa^ 
most writers on the history of mankind have done. 
Such an arrangement prematurely a^empted is an 
anticipation of results which are only attainable, of 
admissions which can only bo granted as legitimate, 
after careful investigation. For this reason I have 
thought it better to proceed in the analytical .method, 
and to begin with the survey of the phenomena 
from which inductions were to be collected. I have 
examined the ethnography of various countries in a 
local order, and it has been only where a whole region 
appears to have been occupied by one , race that I have 
deviated apparently, though not really, from this 
method of arrangement. In particular, the different 
branches of the Indo-European family of nations are 
not all brought together under one head, but described 
successively in the order of the countries which they 
inhabit. While the analytical arrangement, so termed, 
was thus the only one* which circumstances allowed, 
it has disadvantages of an obvious nature, and is liable 
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to distract the attention of the reader, and obscure to 
his view and render less forcible the evidence that may 
be brought to bear upon general conclusions. On this 
account it has appeared to me advisable to prefix an 
introductory chapter, in which I have attempted to 
sprvey in a synthetical order a great variety of par- 
ticular subject^ ; and at the termination of this pjirt 
of my work^ where a synthetical statement has its 
most natupl place, I shall resume the «same point 
of view, arid shall draw up a brief recapitulation of 
the results.”* 

(■ 

* I/^annot let pass this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to Captain Washington, R.N., and the other officers and members 
of the Royal Geographical Society, for the great assistance in very 
many instances afforded me, by giving me access to sources of in- 
formation otherwise hardly attainable. I am under a similar obliga- 
tion to the learned and truly liberal Marquis of Bute, who has most 
kindly lent me from his magnificent library many works on the 
history of the northern nations, which could not be heard of either 
at the Bodleian or in the library of the British Museum. 
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Plate 1. (Frontispiece) — A portrait of Ramohun Roy, atFording 
an example of very dark complexion in a Brahman of undoubtedly 
pure race : a specimen of colour approaching to black in a tribe of 
tire Indo-European stock. 

Plate 2 : Figs. 2, represent skulls of the two principal varieties 
of the lotun or Great Finnish race. Fig. 1, is a Lapponic skull 
from Blumenbach’s decades. Fig. 2, is the skull of an Esthonian 
Finn, from the work of Dr. Alexander Hueck, published at Dorpat 
in 1838. 

These skulls are described and their differences pointed out in a 
section of this volume, relating to the physical characters of the 
Finnish nations. 

Plate 3. — Contains a drawing taken from the cast of a skull 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. The cast was 
presented to the College by Professor Eschricht of Copenhagen, 
together with a learned and interesting memoir on the sepulchral 
remains of ancient races in Denmark and ,the neighbouring coun- 
tries, published in the Danske Folkeblad.*’ The cast is that of a 
cranium discovered in a barrow in the isle of Moen, which appears 
from Professof Eschricht’s account to be a good specimen of a 
great number of skulls found in similar situations. The me- 
moir which accompanied it gives much curious information on 
the subject of the sepulchral remains dispersed over the north of 
Europe. The comparison of these remains with the numerous 
relics of a like description spread through the British isles, and with 
the contents of innumerable tumuli existing in the north of Russia, 
and particularly along the banks of the great rivers of Siberia, may 
hereafter throw an important light on the ancient history and 
ethnography or all these regions. Professor Eschricht’s memoir 
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communicates some interesting facts, which may suggest the topics 
of future inquiry.* 

<< Over many parts of Denmark are scattered earthen mounds, 
which are termed in the country ‘Jettehoie' or Giants’ tombs* 
They are regarded as relics of the olden time. Their vast number 
proves, says the author, that they weiV not raised during one age, 
and history records that the custom JT erecting mounds over the 
dead prevailed in the north of Europe lor many centuries previous 
to the introduction of the Christian religion. That these monu- 
ments belonged to different ages is further evinced, by the difference 
of their structure, and of the relics of ancient art which have been 
discovered in them. For a long period of time it seems to have 
been customary to deposit in these graves burnt bodies, or merely 
collections of burnt bones in earthen vessels : but this was not the 
oldest custom, nor was it Universally prevalent : we sometimes find 
bones in earthen vessels in the same graves with entire skeletons. 
With the dead it was usual to bury various articles, such as his 
weapons, working tools, ornaments, and some religious tokens, 
probably amulets, fetisses or talismans. In the later pagan times 
such things were of bronze, sometimes of gold, seldom of silver or 
iron ; in the more ancient times the ornaments were generally of 
amber, and the weapons and implements of stone or bone ; seldom, 
perhaps never ^ of metal. This circumstance furnishes the ground 
for distinguishing the sepulchral remains of the northern land as 
belonging to different chronological eras.” 

** Now, as we are obliged to admit that iron was known to the 
nations of Gothic or German race, who inhabited Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, from an early age, and who were the ancestors 
of the present Swedes and Danes, we must refer the existence of 
the earliest class of these remains to a period ending two thousand 
years ago, and reaching back not only beyond authentic historical 
memorials, but even beyond the earliest traditions.^ It is evident 
that they belonged to a people older than the Danes. Who were 
this people.^ The early traditions speak of giants, elfs, the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Goths, and it is highly probable that under 
these names were designated that ancient race whose indefatigable 
industry supplied the want of metal.^ As history gives little infor- 

I am indebted for the opportunity of CMisulting this memoir to the kind- 
ness of Professor Owen. The drawing has been taken by the permission 
&f the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, in wh6sc^Museum the cast 
is deposited. 
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mation, a research into the contents of the sepulchral mounds them- 
selves seems to be the only resource for elucidating this question. 

‘‘Though many of these graves have been opened, and in some not 
fewer than twenty skeletons have been discovered, there is yet not 
one entire skeleton in any museum in Denmark. 

“ In the summer of 1836, M. Hage of Stege, in the isle of Moen, 
ordered two mounds to l)e opened, which were situated close together, 
dear Byen : the style and contents of these barrows prove that they 
belonged to the oldest period of similar remains. An opening in 
the southern end of each mound affords an entrance to a narrow 
passage, which leads into a chamber in the centre of the mound ; 
the passages, as well as the chamber, are formed by means of rougli 
stones of a flat shape. The sepulchral chambers are fourteen or 
sixteen ells long, between four and five broad, and two ells and a 
half high.” From this account it woulci appear that these oldest 
‘ 5ettehoie* or ‘ Gravhoie,’ in the Danish islands, bear a close 
resemblance to our long sepulchral barrows in Britain. Some of 
them contain, as it seems, ten or even twenty human skeletons* Three 
skulls were procured by Professor Eschricht from one of the tumuli 
above mentioned. They are described and figured in the memoir, 
and the cast sent to the Museum was taken from one of them. 
Professor Eschricht afterwards compared these skulls, and the 
relics of art found in the same barrows, with several extensive col- 
lections of similar remains in the Danish museums, particularly 
with the contents of sepulchral mounds near Hcllested in Sjmlland. 
The result seems to be, that the shape of the skulls is very similar in 
all the tonjbs which belong to the first age, or that of stone imple- 
ments. In these tumuli there are numerous ornaments of amber, 
weapons of stone and of bone, but no relics that indicate the know- 
ledge of metals among the people who deposited them. These 
tumuli are very numerous, and extensively spread, showing that 
the tribe to which they belonged were for ages the sole inhabitants 
of the northern countries. In a series of barrows different from 
those described ornaments, such as rings of gold, sometimes of 
copper or of bronze, make their appearance; and these belong 
evidently to a much later peyod of Paganism. A third age suc- 
ceeds, which is that of iron instruments and weapons : the people 
whose relics are found in these last are supposed to have been the 
ancestors of the Danes, namely, of the lutic. Gothic or Germano- 
Scandinavian race. * 

We still waiit more precise information, as \o the osteological 
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character of the skeletons found in these different series of tumuli^ 
and the memoir contains no account of those which belong to the 
two latest periods. On the remains found in tumuli of the earliest 
class some interesting remarks are to be found in Professor 
£schricht*s Memoir, but these are scarcely sufficient to satisfy all 
doubts as to the important ethnological question, to what people 
they belonged. The author supposed they were a Caucasian 
race.’’ He draws this inference from the spherical form of the 
head and its considerable developement, and from the shape of the 
nasal bones, which, as he says, are arched, indicating a prominent 
or aquiline nose. On the other hand, he mentions characters which 
belong to the Finnish nations rather than to Indo-Europeans. He 
says that the orbits of the eyes were small and deeply set under the 
eye-brows, so that the eye must have been deeply set with strong 
prominent eye-brows : there is a considerable depression of the nasal 
bones [between the orbits; these are characteristics of the Finnish 
race, as may be seen in a preceding page of this volume, which con- 
tains an account of the osteology of an Esthonian Finn. A still 
stronger feature of resemblance to some of the Lappish, Finnish, 
and many kindred races, is the lateral projection of the zygoma, 
giving to the skull much of that pyramidal form, which is so re- 
markable a feature of the Turanian nations. This will be perceived 
by the reader, on inspecting the annexed engraving, which was taken 
from the cast, though it is not perceptible in the profile or in the 
front view — neither of them affording aspects of the skull which are 
satisfactory — given in the ‘‘Danske Folkeblad.’' It would be rash to 
conclude from these characters that the skulls in question belonged 
to a Finnish people, though that race is known, tis we have seen, 
to have approached in ancient times the borders of Denmark. We 
might rather look upon the Cimbric or Celtic inhabitants of Northern 
Europe, as does Professor Eschricht, as the erectors and occupants 
of those ancient tombs. Some remains found in Britain give reason 
to suspect, that the Celtic inhabitants of this country had in early 
times something of the Mongolian or Turanian form of the head. 
However this may have been, we recognise in both countries remains 
belonging to two successive periods; 1^ mean those of the stone and of 
the copper age, in the phraseology adopted by Professor Eschricht.* 

* The three heads described are ver j small : though they appear to have belonged 
to adults, the circumference measures only about sixteen iuches. Heads so small, 
as the author observes, tare seldom seen among the modern Daifts. This however 
may be an individual rather than a national character. 
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The comparison of the sepulchral remains found in Denmark, 
and spread in great abundance through some parts of Holland, and 
over Sweden and Norway, with those of our own country, would 
open afield of most interesting research. It is evident, from the pre- 
ceding observations, that .the Jettehoie,” or oldest sepulchral 
mounds of Denmark, are very similar in construction, and contain 
relics of a similar kind, with Ihe greater part of our long barrows, 
anfl perhaps with most of the old sepulchral mounds spread through 
the south of England, and in various parts of Wales and Ireland. 
In most of the mounds examined by the late Sir R. C. Hoare, the 
remains of ancient art were similar to those above described : they 
belonged to a people in a corresponding state of society, probably 
to the same people. Implements and weapons of stone belong to 
each : only amber is not found, as far as I know, in British barrows, 
that material having been abundant only near the Baltic ; orna- 
ments of bone seem to have held the place of amber. Only in a few 
barrows, according . to Sir R. C. Hoare, are ornaments of gold found- 
weapons of brass and golden rings have been more frequently seen 
in Ireland, These relics of copper or brazen ornaments are evidently 
of a later date than that long series of ages which raised the great 
majority of the numerous mounds and barrows which are spread 
both in the British isles and in the northern regions of Europe, 
but all the barrows, where implements of iron are still entirely wanting, 
probably belonged to a period anterior to the entrance of the 
German nations. It is on the whole probable that they were raised by 
Celtic tribes, of which the Cimbri were the last remains on the 
northern continent. For the Celts were long ignorant of the use of 
iron, if we may draw an inference from the British barrows. It is 
true that the Britons used iron in Csesar's time for some purposes, 
namely, iron rings for money, and probably the scythes of chariots 
were of iron, — for what else could be used, unless it were brass? 
But the use of iron may have been confined to the Belgee in South 
Britain, who introduced it from Gaul. It must have been unknown 
during many ages to the Britons, as we have inferred from the con- 
tents of the barrows, which were the old British sepulchres. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no national collection of 
the sepulchral remains of our ancestors. Ample resources yet exist 
for enriching such a collection, were it but commenced ; but these 
resources are diminishing every day. Great numbers of skeletons 
have been foun^, dnd the bones scattered, within my knowledge, • 
during the last few years. In Ireland the Royal Academy have set a 
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laudable example in the care directed to such pursuits, and much 
may be expected from the enlightened zeal and activity of Dr. 
Wilde and other members. How much might the Society of 
Antiquaries have effected, if their attention had been directed to 
these researches ! 
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EUROPE AND ASTA. 


CHAPTER 1 

PRELliVIINARY SURVEY OP THE WHOLE SUBJECT. — DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF VIEW. — SUBDIVISIONS. 

Section 1. — General Observations. 

When the geographical circumstances of Europe and Asia 
are compared with those of the two other great regions of the 
earth, namely Africa and America, they appear to be in 
many respects very different. Each of the latter continents 
is not onfy cut off in a great measure by seas from the rest 
of the world, but is likewise intersected by chains of 
mountains, or separated by vast wildernesses or other 
barriers into insulated tracts, the inhabitants of which may be 
said to have been shut up from immemorial ages within the 
limits of countries, where they appear to have been first 
collected into nations. Hence may have resulted, in part, 
those strongly marked varieties which are observed in the 
physical characters of particular races, secluded during thour- 
sands of years within narrow limits and subjected to the in- 
fluence of the same external agencies. Europe and Asia, on the 
other hand, form^one vast region, separated by no boundaries 
which are difficult to surmount. Races of wandering shep- 
herds — of such consisted in early times a great p^rt of 
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the human family — have been here accustomed frequently 
to traverse immense spaces, and to make but temporary 
abodes under particular climates. Repeated migrations from 
one region to another are recorded in history, which have in 
many instances changed the social condition, and have even 
renewed the population of extensive countries. Owing to such 
interchanges of inhabitants between different tracts, it has 
come to pass that the same tribes of people, or nations 
nearly related to each other, are found spread through the 
most distant parts of Europe and Asia. c 

From these considerations several remarks arise, as to the 
method in which we must enter on the following inquiry, 
and on the collateral sul^ects of research which are to be kept 
in view as we proceed. 

First. As it is a fact that several of the most widely spread, 
and some of the most numerous families of nations, are 
dispersed over different parts of Europe and Asia, we must 
consider these continents as one region, having a common 
stock of inhabitants. 

Secondly. The dispersion of the same races over countries 
widely separated and situated under different climates, es- 
pecially when the dispersed tribes can be proved to have 
occupied their present abodes from remote times, affords us 
many opportunities of estimating the influence of physical 
causes in modifying the characters of organization. In 
order to draw any certain results from these facts, it will be 
necessary to trace with accuracy the proofs of connexion 
between nations supposed to be of kindred origin, wherever 
such nations are found dispersed. This will lead us into a 
series of inquiries respecting the history of several races of 
men, as deduced from a comparison of their languages, 
religions, and whatever peculiar traits may contribute to 
throw light on their origin and afflnities. 

Thirdly. In tracing the varieties which appear in the 
organic types of particular races, we must be especially 
attentive to the circumstances under which they have taken 
place, in order to arrive at a true theory respecting *their 
dauses. The agencies from which such cliasges may be 
supposed* l^Jtely tp result, are of two kinds; first, alterat^pns 
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in the moral state of particular tribes ; and, secondly, changes 
which may have taken place in the physical conditions under 
which they have existed. Of the former we have examples 
in the history of nations, who, from being nomadic wanderers, 
have become settled as tillers of the soil or inhabitants of 
towns. In these instances we discover considerable changes 
ia the organic character of races whose state has been thus 
modified. Of changes of the latter kind we have more 
numerous examples. In the continents of Europe and Asia 
are countries placed under almost every variety of climate 
and local situation, from the coldest region in the arctic zone 
habitable by man, to the greatest heat of the intertropical 
space, and from the lofty plains of High Asia, which arc the 
greatest projection existing on the surface of our planet, to low 
tracts scarcely raised above the ocean, or, in some instances, de- 
pressed below its level. This part of our investigation will render 
it necessary to observe the most remarkable features in the 
physical geography of particular countries. In taking a very 
general survey of this subject, we may remark, that the 
climates of Asia may be divided into three great departments, 
and that in the races of men respectively inhabiting them, 
some physical differences are very manifest. These divisions 
are, first, the intertropical region of Asia, inhabited by nations 
of a dark complexion, and other peculiar characters ; secondly, 
the cold and elevated table-lands of Great Tartary and 
Eastern Siberia, inhabited principally by races who resemble 
the Mongolians and the Chinese ; and, thirdly, the temperate 
countries in the west of Asia, the inhabitants of which 
resemble in physical characters the nations of Europe. That 
there is some* connexion between the physical condition of 
these several regions, and the organic peculiarities of the 
tribes by which they are inhabited, is too obvious to require 
proof ; but whether such peculiarities are original characters 
belonging to different races fitted by their natural qualities 
to exist in the countries where they are respectively found, as 
different species of animals are by organization adapted to 
particular regions;^ or are varieties produced by the agency 
of local circumstances; in other words, w<hether they arfi 
peripanent characters, or are liable to be modified .in trjbes 
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which migrate from one region to another, is a question only 
to be determined by accurate research. 


Section 2. — Distribution of the Nations of Europe and 
Asia into Groupes and Families. 

The different nations of Europe and Asia distribute 
themselves into groupes of greater or less extent, the members 
of which are in some instances bound together by ties closer 
than in others. Several of these groupes are composed of 
tribes, who, though spread through different and often remote 
regions, display, when their languages, their history, and 
moral peculiarities are investigated, such proofs of affinity, as 
to leave no doubt that they sprang originally from the same 
stems. In some instances, which we shall have occasion to 
point out, philological evidence seems to be alone sufficient 
to establish this conclusion, though it be one which pre- 
viously to inquiry would appear very improbable. Who, for 
example, would expect to find any marks of affinity between 
the barbarous Siah-posh, on the heights of the Hindu-Khu, 
near the sources of the Oxus, and the natives of Lettland, 
Lithuania and East Prussia ? Yet nobody who considers the 
remarkable affinity discovered between the idiom of the 
Siah-posh and the Sanskrit, and again between the same 
language and the Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, can 
entertain a doubt that the nations above mentioned sprang 
from a common origin. Groupes composed of tribes thus asso- 
ciated are commonly termed families of nations ; but that 
expression may not be adopted in examples* in which the 
marks of affinity are less decided. It can hardly be applied to 
nations which, though associated by local proximity, as 
well as by resemblance in manners and physical characters, 
display in their languages no sufficient evidence of original 
connexion. We should not venture to term the Koriaks, the 
Kamtschadales and the Yukagiri, % family of nations, though 
they are similar in their habits and ^hole manner of 
e^cistence, as welkas in their physical character»> and inhabit 
neighbouring countries, in a remote extremity of the ^^old 
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continent. We are not aware of any analogy in their lan- 
guages sufficient to afford proof of kindred origin, and the 
observed traits of resemblance may be otherwise explained. 
The term groupe or that of class will best denote such aggre- 
gates of nations, and as a general expression, will serve to 
include assortments of both kinds. 

• I shall now enumerate the principal groupes into which I 
propose to distribute the tribes who collectively form the 
population of this great continent. 


Paragraph 2. — First Groupe. — Syro-Arabian Race. 

The first groupe, or that which nferits distinction in the 
fiftit place, as having exercised the greatest influence over the 
destinies of mankind, is a comparatively limited class of 
nations, all of them speaking cognate dialects of one language. 
To these, modern writers, after Eichhorn, have given the 
designation of the Semitic Race. The term is a most improper 
one, since a remarkable division of these tribes, forming by 
themselves one of the most celebrated nations of the ancient 
world, are by the genealogies preserved in the book of 
Genesis, declared to have descended from a different family, 
namely, from that of Canaan and of Ham. It seems that the 
Canaanites, or the Phoenicians, as these nations were termed 
by the Gfeeks, including the Sidonians, Tyrians, and other 
colonies of the same race, reported to have come originally 
from the Erythraean or Indian ocean, a people devoted from 
the earliest times to maritime commerce, though they were 
the offspring bf a different slock from the pastoral Shemite 
tribes, were brought at an early period into relations so inti- 
mate with people of that race, as to partake with them one 
common speech, and to form with them, in an ethnological 
sense, one groupe of nations. We have likewise reason to 
believe that some of the Arabian tribes, namely, the Hhimya- 
rites and their colonies ^n the coast of Africa, were of the 
race* of Cush, and, therefore, of a stock originally distinct 
from that of Stem. Now it is evidently jmproper to app4y 
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to a whole groupe of nations an epithet which, derived from 
the patriarch of one division, excludes all the rest. The name 
of Syro-Arabians, formed on the same principle as the now ge- 
nerally admitted term of Indo-Europeans, would be a much 
more suitable expression. The limits of Syria and Arabia, 
in their most extensive sense, jointly comprise nearly all the 
countries inhabited by people who spoke the idiom of these 
nations. 

To races who spoke kindred dialects of the Syro-Arabian 
language mankind in general are indebted, even more than to 
those nations who, in later periods, acquired and imparted a 
higher culture in the arts of life. While the adventurous 
spirit and inventive genius of one of these races explored all 
the coasts and havens of the ancient world, and first taught 
remote nations the use of letters and of iron tools, to search 
their soil for metals, and to till it for the bearing of 
grain, other tribes cultivated the rich plains of Upper Asia 
and reared the magnificent seats of the earliest monarchies, 
Nineveh and Babylon, where the pomp and luxury of the East 
were first displayed, and the royal city of Solomon, the only 
seat of the pure worship of God, where a sublime literature 
was cultivated, superior in its simple majesty to the finest 
productions of the classical age, and preserving a portrait of 
the human mind in the infancy of our race. 

The Syro-Arabian tribes lost, at an early period, their as- 
cendency among the civilized nations of the world. Five 
centuries before the Christian era the Japetic nations began 
to dwell in the tents of Shem, and from that time Medes and 
Persians, Greeks and Romans, and lastly Turks, have suces- 
sively domineered over the native inhabitants of Western 
Asia. The original tribes, cooped up within nan'ow limits, 
or expelled, spread themselves in colonies through distant 
lands. North Africa and Spain, and nearly all the islands 
of the Mediterranean received colonies from the Phoenician 
coast. 
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Paragraph 3. — Second Groupe. — Indo-European or Iranian 

Nations. 

A second groupe of nations, more widely spread and 
consisting of more numerous tribes than the preceding, has 
received the epithet of the Indo-European race.* Against 
the use of this name no objection exists, except that it is too 
long for very frequent repetition. I shall often substitute 
for* it the term Iranian, taken from the country, which, as 
it is scarcely possible to doubt, was the original abode of 
the race. 

I shall survey the history of particular nations belonging 
to this groupe, and shall endeavour to give an account of 
tlieir relations to each other, when I proceed to describe the 
population of each country, which derived from this source its 
principal stock of inhabitants. In this place I shall observe, 
that the Indo-European nations have been divided by the 
affinities of their languages into two principal classes, which 
might be termed the Indian and the Median, or the southern 
and northern stems. The former class have languages of 
which either the forms have been better preserved, or they 
were originally more elaborate and refined in grammatical 
structure than the idioms of the latter, owing, perhaps, to an 
earlier cultivation of poetry, and in part to an earlier acquaint- 
ance with the art of writing. Among the more obvious traits 
of distinction between them, and those which require, in 
order to be perceived, the least studied examination, is the 
peculiarity that, in the interchange of consonants, discover- 
able when the words of one idiom are compared with those of 
another, the Median, and all its branches, frequently substi- 
tute hard gutturals or aspirates for the soft and sibilant letters 
of the Indian. To the Median or northern branch belong 
more especially all the Persian and the Germanic languages ; 
to the southern, the Sanskrit, and the classical languages of 
Greece and Italy. The ftther languages of Europe belonging 

* Schloezer,«and some other German writers, terra these nations the Jajpetic 

races. 

e 
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to this great family, have much that is common with the 
Median or the Germanic branch, yet we cannot, without hesi- 
tation, set them down as strictly belonging to this divi- 
sion. Of the two great Celtic idioms, one, namely, the Erse or 
Gaelic, approaches in some particulars to the southern or 
classical department of this groupe of languages. The same 
remark may be applied to the Slavic idioms, and, perhaps^ 
still more obviously to the Lettish and Lithuanian, which of 
all extant European dialects appear most nearly to resemble 
the Sanskrit. These observations are of manifest importance to 
ethnography ; but we must not draw inferences from them 
withotU adverting to an observable fact, that each member 
of the Indo-European class of languages bears, individually, 
traits of particular affinity, or at least, of peculiar resemblance, 
to nearly every other member. Thus the Celtic and thh 
Greek have some words in common, which are wanting to all 
the other languages; and a similar remark applies to the 
Latin and the Sanskrit. Such facts are difficult of explanation, 
but, perhaps, the greatest difficulty connected with the history 
of the Iranian languages, relates to the origin of the barbaric 
or foreign element which they severally contain, but which, in 
some instances, is in much greater proportion than it is in 
others. 


Paragraph 4.— Of the Allophylian Races.* 

When we inquire more particularly into the history of the 
Indo-European races, many traits present themselves by 
which they are brought into contrast with all the nations who 
are aliens to their stock and lineage. For all these tribes of 
foreign blood we want a term which may serve to designate 
them collectively, and at the same time to distinguish them 
from nations of the Iranian family. Some late writers have 
termed all these tribes in the aggregate, Scythians, maintaining 
that they all belong, not less than the Iranian nations, to a 
particular race. As this opinion rests, as yet at least, on no 
sufficient evidence,,! shall avoid using the term saggested by 
. It, an^} for the present I shall distinguish the whole collective 
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body of nations who are distinct from the Indo-European 
family, by the term Allophylian races, which is of obvious 
meaning, and can admit of no mistake. 

The Allophylian races are spread through all the remotest 
regions of the old continent, to the northward, eastward, 
and westward of the Iranian nations, whom they seem every- 
where to have preceded, so that they appear, in comparison 
with the Indo-European colonies, in the light of aboriginal 
or native inhabitants, vanquished and often driven into re- 
mote 9.nd mountainous tracts, by more powerful invading 
tribes. The latter seem to have been everywhere superior to 
them in mental endowments. Some of the Indo-European 
nations, indeed, retained or acquired many characteristics of 
barbarism and ferocity, but with these they all joined un- 
doubted marks of an early intellectual developement, particu- 
larly a higher culture of language, as an instrument of thought 
as well as of human intercourse. If we inquire as to the 
degree of social improvement which the Iranian nations had 
attained at the era of their dispersion from their primitive 
abode, or from the common centre of the whole stock, an 
investigation of the ir lan guages will be our principal guide ; 
but in order that we '*might, in a satisfactory manner, avail 
ourselves of this resource, sufficient materials have not yet 
been collected and arranged. Some general remarks on the 
subject of this inquiry are all that I shall venture to offer, 
and these, ^indeed, I shall lay before my readers merely 
as conjectures and probable generalizations, rather than as 
inferences deduced from adequate research. If we compare 
the grammatical forms and vocabularies of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Zdnd, German, Lithuanian, Slavic, and Celtic lan- 
guages, we discover, besides analogies in the laws of construc- 
tion or in the mechanism of speech, which is of all marks 
of affinity the most important, a palpable resemblance in 
many of those words which ^present the ideas of a people 
in the most simple state of existence. Such are terms ex- 
pressive of family relatione^ father, mother, brother, sister, 
daughter ; names for the most striking objects of the material 
universe; term^ (distinguishing different parts^of the body, as* 
head^ feet, eyes, ears; nouns of number up to five, ten,^or 
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twenty ; verbs descriptive of the most common sensations and 
bodily acts, such as eating, drinking, sleeping, seeing, hearing. 
As no nation was ever found destitute of similar expressions, 
or was likely to exchange its own supellex for corresponding 
words in foreign languages, the connexion between the Indo- 
European idioms must be regarded as truly primitive and 
original. It may be argued that the dialects which corres- 
pond in these parts of their vocabulary were originally one 
speech, the idiom of one people, and that the diversities 
which exist, belonging as they do to the less essentjial ele- 
ments of language, are of later date, and had their origin at a 
time subsequent to the separation of the race into different 
tribes. We may carry somewhat further the assertion of 
affinity between, at least, some languages of the Indo- 
European family. Terms relating to pastoral habits and even 
to agriculture are common to most of these languages ; this 
includes the names of domestic animals, especially such as 
constitute the herds and the companions of the pastoral class* 
But here the resemblance ends. It would appear that the 
common primitive ancestry of the Indo-European nations 
were unacquainted with the use of iron and other metals, since 
the terms by which these are denoted are different in different 
languages, and must have been acquired subsequently to the 
era of separation. Nothing, at least, can be more unlike 
than gold, and aurum ; than silver and argentum ; 

than triSripog and ferruin.* Names given to the infplements of 
warfare likewise differ in the several vocabularies of these 
languages, a fact which Niebuhr has observed with respect 
to the Grreek and Latin, but which with perfect truth may be 
stated more generally, and shown to extend lo many of the 

• Some exceptions occur to this remark, and, perhaps, more instances of resem- 
blance in the names of particular metals might be found on a careful investigation, 
since it is probable that one nation of the same race may often have made known 
the names as well as the uses of particular metals to others. Tin, in Greek 
eaffcriVepoc, is in Sanskrit kaslira ; and Ritter has hence conjectured that tin was 
first brought to the Greeks from India, from this word may be derived the 
Arabic now used for pewter, a mixed metal imitating tin. Ouib English 

^wo^, tin, and the German, zinn, may be from the Phoenician tam/Xc. Ay as in Sans- 
krit, brass, in Latin aes, afibrds another example of similar nanfts given to the same 
metal in two^ the principal Indo-European languages. 
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Iranian idioms. If from these considerations ^e might be 
allowed to estimate the extent of the vocabulary belonging to 
the original stock of the Indo-European nations previously to 
their separation into different tribes, we should suppose them to 
have been nearly on a level in most respects with the great 
nomadic races, who have in later ages of the world issued 
from the central regions of Asia, and have invaded the 
countries inhabited by civilized nations. Perhaps, in general, 
their state of manners may have resembled the description 
given.by Tacitus of the Germans. It is plain that the use of 
letters was entirely unknown to them, at least, to those tribes 
of the race w^ho passed into Europe, and that it was introduced 
among them in long after ages, by the Phceniciaris, who claim 
this most important invention. But tfiough rude in respect 
to tnany of the arts of life, the Indo-European nations appear 
to have brought with them a much higher degree of mental 
culture than the Allophylian races possessed, before the 
Iranian tribes were spread among them. Even the most 
simple of them had national poetry, and a culture of lan- 
guage and thought altogether surprising, when compared 
with their external manners and condition, as far as they can 
be known or properly estimated. They had bards, or scalds, 
vates, aocSoi^ who, under a divine impulse were supposed to 
celebrate the history of ancient times, and connect them with 
revelations of the future, and with a refined and metaphysi- 
cal system* of dogmas, of which it is difficult to imagine the 
original source. Among these, in the west as well as in the 
east, the metempsychosis held a conspicuous place, imply- 
ing faith in an after-life of rewards and punishments, and a 
moral government of the world. With this was connected, 
among most, if not all, the Iranian nations, the notion that the 
material universe had undergone, and was destined to undergo, 
a repetition of catastrophies by fire and water, and to be re- 
newed in fresh beauty, when a golden age was to commence, 
destined in its turn to inevitable corruption and decay. The 
emanation of all beings A-om the soul of the universe, and 
their*refusion intojt, a doctrine which appears to have formed 
an essential part of this system wherever it, was preserved ih 
a ^lerably entire state, borders closely on^ a species of fan- 
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theism and of Fatalism, and is strongly contrasted with the 
theology of the Shemite nations, who only of all mankind 
appear in the early ages to have recognised the existence of 
an extra-mundane God, and a real maker or originator of the 
universe. The Iranian system, which was a religion of poetry 
and philosophy, and which everywhere produced an abundant 
growth of mythology, was still more strongly contrasted with 
the superstition of shamanism, connected with a belief in 
sorcery and spells, and the rude materialism which prevailed 
among all the Allophylian tribes. This last form of super- 
stition, resembling in many particulars the fetissism of Africa, 
appears to have differed in different parts of Europe and Asia, 
among the rude aborigines of which it was once universally 
spread. It has given way, in most instances, to the influence 
of more systematic modes of belief, introduced by m*bre 
polished nations; but Buddhism, which is a form of the Indo- 
European system, has not extinguished in China and Japan 
the original superstitions of Tao-sse and Sin-mu ; nor did 
Isl^m, though early adopted by the whole Turkish race, 
triumph over all the native superstitions of Siberia. Among 
all nations of Asia and Europe we discover an order of 
persons who were venerated as mediators between the in- 
visible powers and their fellow mortals; but the priestsf 
whether Druids, or Brahmans, or Magi of the cultivated 
nations, were revered as the depositories of ancient sacred 
lore, of primitive traditions, of the will of the gods expressed 
of old to the first men, and handed down, either orally in 
divine poems, or preserved in a sacred literature known only 
to the initiated : they were the constituted intercessors be- 
tween weak mortals and the powers which govern the universe, 
and which they only knew how to approach by ordained 
rites. In most instances they were an hereditary caste, into 
which none were admissible who were aliens to the sacred 
race. Far different were the twiee-born sages of the Hindoos, 
who sprang from the head of Brahma, to govern the multi- 
tude that issued from his legs anh feet, from the sorcerers or 
shamans of the northern worshippers o^ {etisses, who by 
fiorrible distortions, cries, and yells, by cutting themselves 
wit]tkniveS| by whirling and swooning, assumed the appearance ^ 
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of something preternatural and portentous, and impressed the 
multitude with a notion that they were possessed by demons. 
Of this latter description were the wizards of the old Fin- 
nish races^ whose successors, the sorcerers and witches of 
Lappland, sell wind to English mariners. Such were the 
angekoks of the Esquimaux, discovered by the missionaries 
to jSreenland ; and such are the shamans of all the eastern 
and northern countries of Asia, whither neither Buddhism 
nor Isl^m have yet penetrated. By such traits as these, 
whiclj display more fully and certainly than external manners 
and the modes of sustaining life the culture or rudeness of 
the mind, the barbaric tribes, dispersed over all the extreme 
parts of the ancient continent, are distinguished from the cul- 
tivated nations of Upper Asia, and frofn the European races 
allied to them in language and descent. 

Paragraph 5. — Of the different Groupes of Nations compre- 
hended among the Allophylian Races. 

The ethnology of the Allophylian races is involved in 
greater obscurity than that of the tribes which belong to the 
Indo-European family. The sources of information respecting 
them are more scanty and difEcult of access, and in many 
instances remain yet unexplored. We have, however, suffi- 
cient knowledge to convince us that many of these nations 
are referriUe to particular stems, the branches of which are 
spread through remote regions. An attentive research has 
often discovered traces of connexion between tribes of people 
who must have been, from very ancient times, separated from 
each other b^ great distances of space; and these traces 
are sometimes so definite, as to leave no doubt that they owe 
their existence to affinity and sameness of origin. Such 
phenomena have been recognised among rude nations, scat- 
tered through immense spacjes, in the north and east of Asia, 
and in tribes inhabiting the great central steppes to the south- 
ward of the Altaic chain. iFew attempts have been made to 
elucicTate, by an extensive comparison of languages, the re- 
lations of the^e dispersed races, though many persons hav« 
studied the history of particular groupes. Rudiger, Dobrow- 
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sky^and the late professor Rask, have been, next to Klaproth, 
the most noted of modern writers, who have applied them- 
selves to an examination of the languages spoken among the 
Allophylian tribes. Their investigation has been hasty and 
superficial, and the conclusions which they have drawn appear 
to be, in many instances, premature, and in some evidently erro- 
neous. I shall, however, lay before my readers a brief abstract 
of their opinions, in order to have an opportunity of pointing 
out the present state of this department of ethnography. 

Both Dobrowsky and Rask refer nearly all the natipns of 
Europe and Asia, who are excluded from the Indo-European 
family, to one which Dobrowsky termed Cssudo-Iugorian^ 
and Rask, Scythian. Rudiger and Dobrowsky maintained 
that one family of la^iguages may be traced from Lapland 
over all the countries lying to the northw^ard of the Cas^flan 
sea, to the mouth of the Indus ; and the latter of these 
writers has attempted to point out some common features by 
which all these idioms are associated among themselves, and 
may be distinguished from all others. The following are the 
most remarkable of these common characters. 

1. " Nouns substantive admit of no variations of gender.’’ 
Dobrowsky might have added, that many of these languages 
have no distinction of number, and can only express a plural 
on particular occasions, by appending a noun or adverb of 
multitude. Nouns are, in fact, destitute of all inflection, a 
trait indicative, as it should seem, of great rudendss or bar- 
barism. 

2. They admit of no prepositions before nouns.” This 
observation may be generalized by remarking, that not only 
those particles which are used instead of the prepositions of 
other languages, but likewise all such auxiliaries to compo- 
sition as are necessary for denoting any circumstance or affec- 
tion of the principal words of a sentence, are suffixed, or placed 
after the words of which they ^podify the meaning. This 
observation extends to words answering the place of possessive 
and even of relative pronouns.* ^ 

Dobrowsky intended to include under these observations 

. 

• Thus Uie phrase, “ that which is mine” is expressed in the Mongolian by a sort 
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not only all the idioms of Siberia, but likewise the languages 
of Great Tartary, and even those of the Esquimaux, and 
some tribes in North America.* 

Professor Rask was well prepared, by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Finnish and Lapponic dialects, for researches 
into the more extensive affinities of the Scythian languages, 
or ff the great mother-tongues of Northern Asia, and he 
was led to anticipate conclusions on this subject at which 
some recent philologers have arrived after a more elaborate 
invest^ation of particulars. He expressed a conviction that 
those writers were mistaken who separate entirely the Finnish 
dialects from the Tartar or Turkish stem of languages. “ On 
the present occasion,*’ he observes, I cannot advance ade- 
quate proofs of my opinion, but I will rehiark, that a striking 
resemblance is to be found between the Turkish and Finnish 
languages, not only in particular words, but even in the most 
peculiar fundamental laws of construction. ”+ An example 
is given in the harmony of sounds, or the law according to 
which all the vowels of a word correspond with that of its 
termination. ** I remark,” he says, that Leontiev, in his 
Letters to M. Langl^s, on the Literature of the Mandchoos, 
in speaking of the Tartar, Mongolian, and Tungusian races, 
has assumed that these three great classes of people in Central 
Asia are distinct families of nations ; and I am aware that 
Klaproth and the best-informed writers have maintained the 
same opinion. A careful study of the languages of these 
races has convinced me that this notion is erroneous, as the 

of compound word miningge,'' which means " mine that beings' equivalent to ‘‘ das 
meinige.** See the section on the languages of Great Tartary below. 

* It is certain that the peculiarities of grammatical structure above noticed, be- 
long to most of the languages of Northern and Eastern Asia. We have lately ob- 
tained, by the publication of M. Liitke’s voyage, some knowledge of the idiom of 
Ounalashka and the Kurilian Isles, with a grammatical analysis, composed by a 
missionary of the Russian church. In this language the peculiar laws noted by 
Dobrowsky are found. Dobrowsky gives the following specimen of affinity in 
words between several idioms. Egg is, in the Indo-European languages, ot, or 
ouy as oiovy ovum, <eu/, cigg, Swedisl^ et/, German, jaice^ ivaice, Slavonian. In 
the Scyihian languages are the following : Hungarian nio7ii/, Lappish marine^ 
Finnish, Tscheremiss, ^ogoul, Samoiede, tnuna, on the western coast of America 
manik, Dobrowsky, Literarische Nachrichten, s. 99. , ' 

t R. Rask iiber das Alter und die Echtheit der Zend-Sprache. Beilage, s. 74. 
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same study will, I am sure, convince any one who is prepared 
for the investigation, by an adequate previous acquaint- 
ance with the Finnish and Lappish dialects. A great number 
of words are common to these languages, or are very similar 
in several of them, and these are words such as are essential to 
every human idiom. Numerous terminations also coincide, 
and this is perceptible, notwithstanding the fact, that nobody 
has yet investigated the permutations to which the elements 
of speech are in these dialects regularly subjected.” I shall 
have occasion to observe hereafter, that subsequent resiparches 
into this last-mentioned subject have afforded confirmation 
to Rask’s opinion, by showing that a great number of roots 
are thus to be traced in several of the Turanian languages, the 
resemblance having been disguised by certain permutations 
of consonants, of which the rules have been but lately ascer- 
tained.* 

This writer afterwards gives some further reasons for con- 
cluding that the Finnish and Turkish languages, w'ith all 
their branches, are refenible to one stock ; and expresses an 
opinion that the ancients were correct in comprehending 
under one name, that of Scythians, all the nations of Northern 
and Central Asia, and the northern parts of Europe. He ex- 
tends still more widely the domain of this Scythian race, by 
adopting the notion of Arndt, who supposed that he found 
proofs of affinity between the ancient Iberians of Spain and 
the Finns and Samoiedes. He even asserted that indications 
of the same affinity were partially discoverable in the Celtic 
dialects, and that the Celt® might be partly Finns. He 
cites the observation of Klaproth, that the various languages 
spoken in Caucasus, or in the great mountainous region be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian seas, are, with the exception 
of the Ossete and Dugorian, which last are Indo-European 
dialects, related to the Samoiede and other languages of the 
north of Asia. With the sam^ groupe Rask connects the 
Georgian language. With still greater licence of conjecture he 
admits the idioms of the Greenlanders and the Polar Americans 
into the same class. He professes to rest all these opinions on 
c philological proofs, and on similar grounds* veptures to bring 

^ • Prindpally by Dr. Schott. Versuch Uberdie Tatorischen Spradum. 
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within the pale of his great Scythian family, the aboriginal na- 
tions of the Indian peninsula, who are now generally ad- 
mitted to be a distinct race from the Hindoos, and who 
speak the Tamil, Malayalam, Karnataca, and Telugu lan- 
guages. 

The conjectures of such writers as Professor Rask are 
wqjpthy of consideration. We shall have further occasion in 
the sequel to examine the foundation of his opinions, and we 
shall find that many of them are supported on firmer grounds 
than those persons who have not investigated the subject 
would suppose. For the present we must take leave of this 
topic, after briefly enumerating the principal groupes of 
nations belonging to that department of the human family 
which we have termed the Allophylian races. 

?. In the West, as aborigines of Western Europe, we 
have the Euskaldunes, or ancient Iberians, whose language 
was the Euskarian speech. They are supposed to have in- 
habited Spain, Gaul, and Italy. 

2. Separated from the Euskaldunes by the whole country 
occupied and, perhaps, wrested from them by the Celtic and 
German races before the beginning of history, are the Jotune 
or Ugorian race, the remains, as it should seem, of the aborigi- 
nes of the North of Europe and Asia, over which they appear 
to have been spread from the Danish Isles to the river Obi. 
This groupc of nations includes the Finnish and Lappish 
tribes, the*Tschudes, the Vogules of the Uralian mountains, 
the Ostiaks of Siberia, and the Magyars or Hungarians. 

3. Beyond the Jotuns, towards the north and east, are the 
Khasova, a race termed by the Russians Samoiedes. They are 
spread along the northern coast of Europe and Asia, from the 
White Sea to the mouth of the Lena. Other tribes of the 
same race are found on the confines of the Chinese and Rus- 
sian empires, in the high region of Central Asia. 

4. Beyond the Samoiedes several fishing and hunting 
tribes occupy the country which reaches from the Lena to 
Behring’s Straits and the ^Pacific Ocean. As they speak 
several distinct lang^uages, they must be accounted different 
races. There js also some diversity in their physical charac-* 

VOL. III. c 
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ters. All these nations will be described under the collective 
term of Paralian races. 

The Paralian groupe of nations includes the Yenisean 
Ostiaks, tlie Yukagiri, the Koriaks and Tchaukthus, the 
Naoiollos, the Kamtschatkans, and the Aino or Kuri- 
lians. 

5. The high regions of Central Asia are divided between 
three great pastoral races, the Turkish, the Mongolian, and 
the Tungusian. With the exception of some few scattered 
tribes, they are all nations of roving and warlike noipades. 
One of these races has overturned the khalifat, and the 
eastern empire ; a second, under Tschinghis and his followers, 
were the greatest conquerors recorded in the history of 
mankind ; the third still holds under its sway China and the 
half of Eastern Asia. 

There are some grounds for believing that these three 
races of people sprang originally from one stock, and that 
the Jotuns are allied to them by an ancient and remote 
affinity. We shall examine the arguments which occur upon 
these questions. 

6. The native races of the Caucasus, consisting of seve- 
ral apparently distinct nations, subdivided into numerous 
tribes. 

7. The Tibetans and the Chinese, together with the Ko- 
reans and the J apanese, form a remarkable groupe of nations. 
Although not referrible by proofs to one race, they bear a great 
mutual resemblance, and their history will be comprised in 
the same chapter. 

8. The Indo-Chinese nations, or the native tribes of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, or India beyond the Ganges. Most 
of these nations bear a considerable resemblance to the 
Chinese in physical characters, and, like them, speak lan- 
guages of the class termed monosyllabic. 

9. The aboriginal races of th^ Dekhan and of Ceylon, who 

differ from the Hindoos of Indo-European origin, in language 
and physical characters. • 

The Malayans and other races of the Malayan peninsula 
• might be reckqned as another family of i(siaiic nations, but 
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as the great body of this people is found in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, from which it appears that colonies were 
formed on the Malayan coast, I shall reserve the ethnography 
of this peninsula to be taken up in connexion with that of 
the Australian and Polynesian countries, with which it is 
much more connected than with the history of nations on 
the Asiatic continent. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OP THE EUSKALDUNES, ABORIGINES OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN 
PARTS OF EUROPE. 


Section I. — Names — General Survey — Sources of 
Information. 

It is well known that countries of considerable extent on 
both sides of the Pyrenees, and on the coast of the gulf of 
Biscay, both in Spain and France, are inhabited by people 
who constitute a particular race, and preserve among them- 
selves an ancient language, termed by the French Basque,*’ 
and by the Spaniards Bascuence,” or ‘‘ Lengua Bascongada.” 
These people call their national idiom Euskara, Eusquera,” 
or “ Eskuara,” and they give themselves the appellation of 
Euskaldunac or Euskaldunes, which includes all those who 
possess or make use of the Euskarian language.* Races who 
speak foreign idioms have been called by them Erdaldunac, a 
term which is said to have been bestowed on all other nations, 
such as the Carthaginians, Romans, as well as the modern Cas- 
tilians, and to mean “ the newly arrived,” or those who are sup- 
posed to have entered Spain at a later period than the Euskal- 
dunac. They term the country which they inhabit Euskalerria 

* Euskaldunac is said to be a contracted tform of Euskara-duna, plural, Euskara^ 
dunac, and to be derived from Euskara and duna to possess or use. The root 
concealed in the word Euskara is £u^, or Esk, which seems to be the primitive 
designation of the race. By Don Jose F. de Aizquebel, this name is dev.ved from 
Euski, which, as he says, means the East, or the Sun. , ]^4rdaldunac is said by the 
* same writer to mean^< Advene.” Erdara is an Euskarian namep derived ftom Erdu, 
to come or anive. 
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or Eusquererria.’^ A grammar of the Euskarian language was 
published as early as 1607, in Mexico, for the use of the numer-- 
OU6 Biscayans who were settled in that country ; the author 
was Balthasar de Etchabie, a native of Guipuscoa ; but this 
idiom was very little known in Europe, and there existed 
in it only ten printed books, which were chiefly sermons and 
catechisms, until the Jesuit, Larramendi, in 1729, published 
bis celebrated grammar, entitled El imposible vencido,’* or 
‘‘ Arte de la Lengua Bascongada.’^ The same indefatigable 
writer, compiled a dictionary of the Biscayan, Latin, and 
Castilian, which was printed at St. Sebastian in I745,t and 
the prologo ” of which is the earliest account that deserves 
notice of the Euskarian language and its structure and rela- 
tions. By Larramendi the language was called Cantabric, 
and* the people who spoke it were supposed to be descend- 
ants of the Cantabri, who so long resisted the arms of Rome. 
This, as M. de Humboldt has observed, was a mistake, or in 
part a result of national vanity. The Basques of France 
and the Biscayans of Spain may, with greater probability, be 
supposed to have descended from the Vascones and Varduli, 
whose country they occupy, than from the Cantabri, who 
lived beyond them towards the west. Since the time of Lar- 
ramendi several natives of Spain have engaged in the attempt 
to elucidate the history of the Biscayan idiom, which they 
have regarded as the ancient language of their country but 

• See extracts from Juan Bautista de Krro; Alfabeto ptimitivo de Espana, by 
Mr. Erving, of Boston, 1829 ; and W. Von Humboldt, Priifungdcr Untersuchungen 
liber die alten Bewohner Hispaniens. 

+ Diccionario Trijingue del Castellano, Bascuence y Latin. Su autor El Padre 
Manuel de Larramendi, de la Compadiade Jesus, dedicado a la mui noble y mui 
leal provincia de Guipuzcoa, 17^5, 2 tomos in foL Prologo de las perfeciones 
de el Basquence. 

f The best known of these works are Astarloa's " Apologia de la Lengua Bascon- 
gada** and Errors ** Alfabeto de la lengua primitiva,” and his “ Muiido primitivo.'' 
There ate likewise several works in ihe Spanish language, on the Biscayan and 
Iberian antiquities, or on the old inscriptions, coins, and other monuments of Spain, 
of •which the most celebrated are thfse of Velasquez, Zuniga, and Flores, who 
wrote omthe Geltiberian and Turdetan or Bcetic coins, and inscriptions. The same 
subject was treated liktvvise by Jacob Barry, a Dutch consul, at Seville. Of 
later date is the w<»rk of Iztueta, on the ancient Usages, Dances, and Games of 
Guipuscoa. ^ ^ 
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none of their works have any high value, and ihe real history and 
relations of this language were in a great measure unknown 
until the publication of the Mithridates, the second volume of 
which contained a treatise on it by Adelung, printed during 
his life, but published by Professor Vater after the death of 
that celebrated philologer. A more extensive work on the 
structure and relations of the Euskarian language appeared in 
the last volume of the same compilation, written by the 
celebrated Baron W. von Humboldt, who, during his abode in 
Spain, devoted himself to this subject, and to the collection of 
matenals illustrative of the ancient literature of the Iberians. 
A later work was afterwards published by the same dis- 
tinguished writer, on the traces of this language, and of the 
people who made use of it, discoverable in topographical names 
in Spain and some other parts of Europe. The Euska'rian 
idiom has received further elucidations from the pens of 
MM. Abbadie and Chaho,* and from some other publications 
on the Basque dialect spoken in France, which have ap- 
peared in that country. 


Section II .— ontheEusJcarian Lart^uage^ and 
its Relations to other Idioms. 

It had been supposed by English writers since the time of 
Edward Lhuyd, that the Biscayan dialects are a remote branch 
of the Celtic language. This opinion, which had no foundation 
but conjecture, has long ago been refuted, and entirely aban- 
doned. It is well known that in its whole formation, the Eus- 
karian differs entirely from the Celtic, and from all other Indo- 
European languages, as it likewise does from the Syro-Arabian 
dialects : though some roots are common to these languages 
and the Biscayan, their number is by no means sufficient to 
establish what is termed a family relation. 

The Euskarian has some remarkable traits of analogy to 
the idioms of northern Europe^and Asia, and among these 

■ c 

* Etude. Ciamnfctieale. de la Lan^e Eiidtatienne, ]tai*011U. d’Abbadie et 
C^aho ^ 
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particularly to that family of languages spoken by the Jotune> 
or Finnish races. This fact was first indicated by Arndt,* 
whose observations were favourably noticed by Professor 
Rask. On this ground Rask ventured to reckon the abori- 
gines of Spain as belonging to the same race with those of 
the northern region of Europe.f 

The relation between the Euskarian and the Finnish 
idioms has not been fully investigated, but it is certainly 
remarkable that the former idiom has both of those striking 
pecuHarities, which Dobrowsky and others have pointed out 
as the characteristic traits of all the so termed Scythian or 
high Asiatic languages. 

The Euskarian, like all these languages, has no difierence of 
gender in nouns substantive, and like them it subjoins to 
nouns all particles which modify their meaning, and to verbs 
and clauses all the pronouns personal and even relative. Of 
these observations sufficient proofs may be seen in Adelung’s 
analysis of the Lord’s Prayer. Such phenomena are de- 
serving of attention ; but on looking further into the compari- 
son of these languages, we perceive a very striking and 
general difference between the idiom of the Iberians and the 
dialects of the north. The former abounds in inflections of 
infinite variety, while the Scythian dialects are in general very 
simple and poor in this respect. The Euskarian makes a most 
extensive use of auxiliary verbs, which are never employed in 
the scanty conjugations of the northern idioms of Asia, of 
those at least which preserve their original and unmodified 
character. In the construction of words themselves there 
is likewise a striking difference. 

While Professor Vater was engaged in writing his excellent 
work on the population of America, and in comparing the 
idioms of the old and the new world, he was struck by analo- 
gies, which at first he thought very important, between the 
Euskarian language and the native dialects of the great 
western continent. The most remarkable characteristics of 

* Amdtiiberdie Verwandtschaft der Europaischen Sprachen, 1819. 

f J. J. Kai>k,Jiber*dus Alter und die Ecbtheit der Zend-sprache, iibersetz^. 

Berlin, 182G,§ 69. * 
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the American languages are found in the systems of verbal 
conjugation^ which are so various and elaborate, as to have 
induced M. Du Ponceau to give to the whole class of American 
languages the epithet of “ Polysynthetic." These traits are 
common to the American languages. In the old world they 
have only been discovered in the Euskarian. Some additional 
circumstances of resemblance have been observed by Hum- 
boldt: ‘^The comparison,’’ says this writer, which Vater 
has instituted, is in the highest degree striking and interest- 
ing. It admits of an extension beyond what relates to the 
conjugation of verbs, the point to which Vater had principally 
adverted, and displays itself in particulars which appear 
more arbitrary. For example, the sound of / is wanting in 
most of the American* languages, as it is in the Basque, and 
in both there prevails a strong dislike to the immediate junc- 
tion of the mute and liquid consonants. But these analogies 
are by no means sufficient to justify us in assuming an im- 
mediate connexion between the respective races of men, or in 
deriving one from the other; and those who persist in dedu- 
cing such an inference, must at least go back to the most 
remote period of dark antiquity, beyond the reach of historical 
tradition, and in which the distribution of seas and lands 
was very different from the present.”* The differences be- 
tween the Euskarian and the American languages appeared 
to M. du Ponceau to be almost as striking as their analogies. 
This great philologer says, that he once with* Professor 
‘Vater believed the foims of the American verbs to be 
similar to those of the Basque, but that he modified that 
opinion when he became better acquainted with a language 
which has no parallel in all the rest of the world. “ This 
language,” he observes, ** preserved in a comer of Europe, by 


Such an hypothesis has been inaintaincd in a work published in Aroerica, 
and as yet little known in Europe. This work is entitled Researdies on Ame- 
rica, being an attempt to settle some points relative to the Aborigines of America, 
by J. H. MaccuUoh, Junr. M. D., Baltimore, I8I7. The author maintains 
that there were formerly lands scattered through the Atlantic and Pacific oceans^ 
which, tom and separated by the deluge, were yet sufficiently continuous to aid 
the passage of men ai^ animals from different parts of the old fo the new conti- 
nent.— Humboldt’s Untersuchungen. 
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a few thousand mountaineers, is the sole remaining fragment 
of, perhaps, a hundred dialects, constructed on the same 
plan, which probably existed and were universally spoken at 
a remote period in that quarter of the world. Like the bones 
of the mammoth, and the relics of unknown races which have 
perished, it remains a monument of the destruction produced 
by a succession of ages. It stands single and alone of its 
kind, surrounded by idioms whose modern construction 
bears no kind of analogy to it. It is a singular language; 
like those of the American races, — highly artificial in its 
forms, and so compounded as to express many ideas at the 
same time ; but when its forms are compared with those of 
the American languages, it is impossible not to perceive an 
immense difierence which exists betweeft them.” The most 
striking difference pointed out by M. du Ponceau and M. de 
Humboldt, between the Euskarian and the American 
languages, consists in the fact, that the latter are entirely de- 
ficient in auxiliary verbs. " There are no words,'^ says M. 
du Ponceau, ** that I know, in any American idioms, ex- 
pressing, abstractedly, the ideas signified by these two verbs. 
They have the verb sto, I am, in a particular situation or 
place, but not the verb sum ; the verbs possideoy ieneo, but 
not haheOy in the vague sense that we affix to it. On the 
contrary, in the conjugation of the Basque verbs, these two 
auxiliaries are every thing; it is on them that is lavished all 
that profusibn of forms, which enables them to express to- 
gether the relative ideas connected with the verb ; while the 
principal action or passion is expressed separately and by 
itself, by means of a participle. For instance, I love him, is 
a transitive verl/, and is rendered in the Basque by maitefuba 
dot, which literally means amatum ilium haheo ego. 
Maitetuba is the word which expresses the participial form 
amatum : the three other words are comprised in the mono- 
syllable dot, the first letter ,of which, d, stands for ilium ; 

0 is the root of the auxiliary verb habeo, and t represents the 
pemonal pronoun ego. It ihay be said, indeed, that these 
forms are complicated, like those of the Indian verbs, and that 
like them, they serve to express complex ideas ; at the same * 
time the difierence in their arrangement is so great, that it 
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cannot be said that these languages are connected with or de- 
rived from each other. 

It must be admitted that there are many American idioms 
of which the structure is as yet entirely unknown, and that 
although the remarkable analogy prevailing among those yet 
examined, gives expectation that this uniformity of system 
will be discovered in the remainder, exceptions may yet be 
found, and that in some instances the characteristic diilerences 
here pointed out may not exist. But we have no ground for 
assuming that this will- be the fact. We must at present acqui- 
esce in the conclusion of M. de Humboldt, that the Ibe- 
rian is, of all the idioms of Europe, that which has preserved 
with the least change its original chameter. ^‘In this,^’ he 
continues, we recognise a confirmation of an opinion de- 
duced from other grounds, viz., that the Iberians belong to 
the very earliest stock of European nations. Their history 
manifestly reaches back beyond the periods of languages 
which we regard as ancient, namely, those of the Greeks and 
Romans, and if we seek a point of comparison, can only 
be placed on a line with the Pro-hellenic idiom of the old 
Pelasgi.’’* 


Section. III . — Domains of the Euskaldunes and of the 
Celtid in Spain, investigated. 

I 

That the Euskarian is identical with the language of the 
ancient Iberi, or its genuine descendant, and that the Euskal- 
dunes are the offspring of the aborigines of the Spanish 
peninsula, are points which M. de Humboldt has undertaken 
in his work to establish. The Iberia of the early Greek 
writers was a part of the coast of the Mediterranean, reaching 
westward from the mouth of the Rhone. In this sense the 
term is used by Herodotus ; and Humboldt has proved that 
the Iberia of Polybius, and even of Diodorus, did not compre- 
hend the whole of Spain, in Vhich there may have been 
many other races of people besides the Iberians and the 

c % • 


Untersuchungen, p. 177> 
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Celts. Strabo^ indeed^ speaks of the ancient Spaniards in t^rtns 
which seem to imply that he regarded them as one race, with 
whom he says that the Aquitani, in Gaul, agreed in language 
and manners. But the fact that the entire peninsula, as well 
as the southern parts of Gaul, was occupied by people who, 
with the exception of some Celtic tribes, were of one race, and 
that from that race the Euskaldunes are descended, admitted 
of no other method of satisfactory proof than that which has 
been adopted by M. de Humboldt, namely, a careful collec- 
tion and analysis of local names throughout the peninsula, 
as well as in the countries beyond its limits, which are said 
to have been tenanted by people of the same stock with the 
Iberi. By this writer it has been clearly proved that a very great 
proportion of the ancient names of palaces, cities, or towns, 
and districts, both within the countries where the Basque is 
spoken, and beyond them, in parts of Spain and Aquitaine 
which it is probable that the Iberians formerly inhabited, are 
certainly of Euskarian origin, since they bear a clearly signi- 
ficant and appropriate meaning, and may be interpreted with 
ease and probability, by means of words actually in use 
among the Biscayan or Basque people. The following in- 
stances will exemplify the proofs of this fact. 

1. Asta, meaning a rock, appears as the etymon of many 
local names. These occur in Biscay, Asta, Asteguieta, Asti- 
garraga, Astobiza, Astorga, Astulez, Asturia. Asta is men- 
tioned by JPliny in the Turdetanian, Astigi and Astapa by the 
same writer and by Livy, in Bsetica, and the latter name, as 
its meaning indicates, is still appropriated in Biscay to places 
situated at the feet of rocks. Asturis, Asturia, and the name 
of the river Astura, are derived from Asta, rock, and Ura, the 
Euskarian term for water. 

2. Not less evident is the Euskarian origin of local names 

beginning or ending with iria, written also uria, and fre- 
quently ULiA, or ILIA, which in the Basque language means 
city^ town, place. Examples are Iria Flavia, Urium, Ulia, 
Ilia, Ilipa, Graccuris, Cala^uris, Lacuris, Ilarcuris, and many 
other similar names, mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy and Livy, 
in different parts of Spain. , " 

^.jFrom URA water, comes a variety of names, ^ as Asturia, 
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compounded with Asta; lluria^ Uria^ Verurium ; from ura^ 
and bi, twoy Urbiaca, Urbina, Ilurbida, and many others. 

4. From Iturria, source, we find Iturissa,Turas, 
Turiaso, Tunica, Turdetani,Tarduli. Turiga, that is, destitute 
of springs, was a place, which according to Pliny, had 
another denomination, namely, Ucultuniacum. This town 
was in the country occupied in part by Celtic tribes, of 
Bseturia. 

Ucultuniacum appears to be a Celtic name, and may be 
rendered a lofty hill-town, which agrees well with the Iberian 
designation of Turiga.* 

Other etymons existing in the Basque language may be 
traced very extensively among the names of places in the 
peninsula. Terminations of local names, derived from the 
old Iberian idiom, and frequent in various parts of Spain,*^are 
those in uris, pa, tani, tania, gis, ula, ippo.'’+ The initial 
syllables of similar names are very commonly al, ar, as, 
bae, bi, bar, ber, gal, cal, car, men, man, ner, or, sal, zal, si, 
tai, tu.’’ Some of these words are clearly significant in the pre- 
sent Basque, and applicable as such to the etymology of the 
names of places to which they belong ; the meaning of others 
is lost, but they are known to be of Iberian origin from their 
frequent concurrence with the former, within the same dis- 
tricts of Spain. Even the stnicture of Euskarian names 
bears with it a character which can be recognised ; the form 
of syllables, and the orthography of these words* is peculiar 
and easy to be recognised in the great aggregate of original 
Spanish names. 

The prevalence of topographical names significant in the 
Euskarian language, and evidently derived froili it, being thus 
clearly established through nearly the whole? peninsula, it be- 

* Pliny remarks on Ucultuniacum, “ quae et Turiga nunc est.*' (Hist. Nat. i. 
139. 17 .) Uchel-dun, is Old Welsh ; a dialectic ditfeience, or, a different pro- 
nunciation might produce Uxellodunum. • 

t This last termination is derived by Gesenius with, perhaps, greater probability, 
from the Phoenician. Besippo he derives froki ID* n*a. It is the more likely 
to be a Phoenician ending, since it occurs in Africa. A few other Spanish names 
^ places are also derived by Gesenius from the Phoenician or Hebrew, as Hispalis, 
Cutalq, Ac. See Gesenius, Scripturse Linguamue Phoeniceb Monumenta, i. 
p;340. 
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conies a safe inference that this language had formerly a similar 
extension, and consequently that it can be no other than the 
old Iberian speech, the idiom spoken by the native people of 
Spain, in times anterior to the Roman, and even to the 
Carthaginian conquests in that country. A confirmation of 
this opinion is obtained by comparing likewise the names of 
places in Aquitaine, and on the southern coasts of France. 
There, as we learn from many ancient writers, the people be- 
longed to the Iberian race, while the maritime tracts on the 
Mediterranean, were the country, as we have seen, first termed 
Iberia ; in the interior, towards the Pyrenees, Bayonne, and St. 
Jean de Luz, the Basque language still exists. It has been 
clearly proved by M. de Humboldt, that the local names 
through all these countries, are similar tb the names of places 
occ«ring in the Spanish peninsula. 

Another series of observations regards the intermixture 
of Euskarian names or their dispersion through districts 
where others are also recognised of a very different class ; 

I allude to names which have been proved and acknowledged 
to be of Celtic origin. It is well known that several parts of 
Spain were inhabited by Celtic tribes, and that through a 
great portion of the interior of the peninsula, Celtic people 
had become blended with Iberians, forming the Celtiberian 
nations, who were the most considerable and powerful clans 
in Spain. Now the region of Spain through which Celtic 
names areodispersed in conjunction with those of Euskarian 
origin, comprehends, according to Humboldt, all the districts 
where Celtic tribes are placed by the ancient historians. It 
is likewise more extensive, and embraces some neighbouring 
portions of the* peninsula, whence there is reason to conclude 
that the Celtic influence had prevailed more widely in earlier 
times than during those in which Spain became known to the 
Romans, or, at least, than the Roman writers appear to have 
been aware. These last remarks require some further illus- 
tration. 

Certain local names are- known to belong to the Celtic 
parts* of Gaul, and many of them are also to be traced 
in other couqjbriefi inhabited by the Celtic race, as in Britain; 
and the northern parts of Italy. Some of these names 
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have an obvious meatiing in the existing dialects of 
the Celtic language ; others are not so clearly under- 
stood ; but from the fact that they are of frequent occur* 
rence in Celtic countries, and only in those countries, it 
has been inferred that they are of Celtic origin, and it is 
probable that their meaning would be apparent if only 
the whole Celtic language had been preserved to our 
days. I shall not enter, at present, upon any investigation 
relating to the history of the Celtse, but shall only mention 
the Celtic names which have been pointed out by ^M. de 
Humboldt, as occurring in Spain. These epithets are 
characterised by particular terminations ; one of the most 
striking is hriga^ which occurs very frequently in all the 
Celtic countries. Ih all these regions there are cities or 
tribes of people, the names of which terminate in Bviga^ 
Brigea, Brica; some in Bria^ Briva^ which, however, probably 
belong to a different etymon. In Spain this word occurs in 
the country inhabited by the Celtiberi, the Celtici in Bcetica, 
and the Celtic colony in the north-western corner of Tarra- 
conensis, and in some other parts. On examining geogra- 
phically the extent of these countries, it appears that the 
region in which hriga is found as a local name or termination, 
is the western and northern part of Spain, which may be 
divided by a line, beginning on the northern coast to the 
eastward of the Autrigones in Biscay, and having Juliobriga 
and Flaviobriga to the left hand; it passes thencefsouthward, 
leaving the Caristii and Varduli on the eastward, to the 
limits of the Vascones and Celtiberi, and thence follows the 
boundaries of the latter people, whom it passes also to the east- 
ward, as well as the Oretani, and it continues along the course 
of the river Bsetis to the Mediterranean. To the westward 
and northward of this line a surprising number of local names 
containing hriga, or brica, occur ; they here are found in almost 
every district, but they never £^ppear in the parts of Spain 
lying eastward of the same line towards the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean. It is in the westet^n division that all the Celtic 
and Celtiberian tribes mentioned by the ancients, dwelt*. But 
Ithe department^ of the peninsula thus marked out, is more 
extensive than the known limits of the Celtee, and it seems 
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hence probable that this people, who were more warlike than 
the native Spaniards, had extended their power over a wide 
field. The Cantabri, as well as all the sea-coast people, as 
far as the Beetis, are within the region where vestiges of the 
Celtic language are found. All these countries are in the 
proximity of Celtic or Celtiberian states, and it may well be 
imagined that the latter had extended their conquests around 
their own boundaries, and had brought other Iberian tribes 
more or less under the influence of their manners and lan- 
guage.^ Yet it must be noticed, that even in these countries 
the Celtic names bear a very small proportion to those 
of genuine Iberian origin. 

Other Celtic terminations of places in maguSy dunumiy 
duruvfiy vices, vici, rarely occur in Spain, but where any of 
these are found, it is within the western region already 
defined. Such instances are the names of the river Durius, 
of Octodurum, and the Ocelloduri, in the country of the Vac- 
coei. A similar observation applies to component parts of words, 
Ebora, Sego, or Sege, Nemeto, which, frequent in Gaul, are 
found rarely in Spain, and only in the north-western parts. 

It appears that the names of Iberian men, of which many 
occur in Silius Italicus, and scattered through the works of 
Roman historians, are all peculiar ; they appear to be of un- 
mixed Iberian origin. Such temiinations as marus, rice, 
dunus, vicus, which we shall hereafter observe to be very fre- 
quent in Celtic nations, are wholly wanting among the old 
Spaniards. 

The investigation of local names in Iberian Gaul turns out re- 
markably in confirmation of M. de Humboldt’s opinions. All 
the names of Aquitania, properly so termed, or among the 
tribes of real Aquitanian race, have the Euskarian form, and 
many are similar to local names occurring in Spain, and sig- 
nificant in the dialects of the modern Biscayans. On the 
other hand, not a single place in proper Aquitania has a 
Celtic name.* 

The southern coast of Gaul, divided of old between 
Iberian and Ligurian tribes, gives two local names, derived 
from the idiom 'of the former people, viz., Illiberis of the* 
Bebryces, and Vardo of the Vocontii. 

* Lugdunum was built by the Convens, a mixed tribe! ** 
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In passing from the countries known to have been inha- 
bited by the Iberian race, into the other parts of Gaul, we 
enter, as M. de Humboldt observes, a new region; anew 
topographical language displays itself, and scarcely a name 
occurs bearing any analogy to the forms of Euskarian 
words. 

In various parts of Italy some Euskarian names occur, as 
Uria, Astura, Aeta, Biturgia. A considerable number of the 
old names of places in Italy bear a near resemblance to the 
old Spanish names of rivers, tribes, and fortified ^ towns. 
From this it is an obvious conjecture that the aboriginal 
people of Italy were akin to the Iberi. Some historical testi- 
mony to this effect is to be found, as we shall hereafter find 
occasion to observe. 

I shall now proceed to a more particular survey of« the 
population of Spain. 


Section IV . — Of the Celtic Nations in Spain. 

The Celtic nations in Spain may be considered as three 
divisions or principal settlements of the Celtic race in that 
country, without taking any account of tribes principally 
of Iberian descent, which, from the names of the districts or 
towns inhabited by them, may be conjectured to have been 
more or less intermixed with clans of Celtic origin. The 
three divisions of the Celtic people in Spain are, first, tribes 
intermixed with Iberians, in the mountainous countries ' 
near the centre of the peninsula, named Celtiberians. 
Secondly, the Celtici of the south-western extremity, occu- 
pying the southern parts of modern Portugal. Thirdly, 
the Celts near the Nerian promontory, or in the modem 
Gallicia, so named, probably, from its Gaulish inhabitants. 

1. The high mountainous region in the central parts of 
Spain, near the sources of the great rivers which flow to- 
wards the different coasts, and* the valleys near the upper 
courses of the rivers Durius, the Tagus, the Ana’s, was 
•inhabited by the Celtiberians. Their county, as we are 
informed by Strabo, was of great extent, and of various sur- 
face ; moSt of if hilly, and intersected by many rivers. ' The 
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deltiberi were the most warlike people in Spain, and were 
celebrated for their bravery and the obstinacy with which 
they resisted the arms of Rome, under their chieftain Viria- 
thus, or as Strabo calls him, Uriathus. Posidonius reported 
that a tribute of 600 talents was exacted from the Celtiberi, 
an argument that they were a numerous and rich people, though 
inhabiting a country which is termed by Strabo — napaXvwpoy 
— ^hard to cultivate. Polybius asserted that Tiberius Grac- 
chus destroyed three hundred cities of the Celtiberi ; on 
which, relation Strabo observes, that the country is inca- 
pable of containing so many, by reason of its barrenness 
and the rudeness of the people : neither do the Spaniards,” 
as he says, generally dwell in large cities, but in rural 
villages, with the exception of those who inhabit the 
coast of the Mediterranean.” The Celtiberi had how- 
ever some towns which were judged by Strabo worthy 
of the name of cities. The whole nation was divided into 
four tribes, of which the Arevaci, dwelling towards the 
south-east, and near the Carpetani and the sources of 
the Tagus, were the most powerful; their capital, Nu- 
mantia was the most celebrated. Segida and Pallantia 
were likewise cities of the Arevaci. Scgobriga and Bil- 
bilis, the former bearing a Celtic, the latter an Euskarian 
name, were also cities of the Celtiberi. Celtiberia was cele- 
brated for a breed of horses of great speed and variegated 
in colour, \rhich, according to Strabo, changed their hue 
when brought into the outer parts of Spain. 

The Celtiberians are described by Diodorus, who repre- 
sents them as fierce and rude people. He says, they wore 
black, rough dassocks, made of wool like goats'-hair, and 
brazen helms, adorned outside with plumes, armed with dag- 
gers and two-edged swords.* 

Among the traits recorded of the Celtiberians we find 
some, although few, indicatigus of their Celtic origin.-(- Dio- 
dorus says that their favourite drink was made of honey, as 
was the metheglin of the ^ancient Britons. Their cavalry 
were accustomed to alight on the field of battle, and, like the 

* Diodomis, lib. v. i* Stnbo, lib. iii. 

• . vdL, III. 


D 
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charioteers of the Britons, engage their enemies on foot. It 
does not appear from any ancient notice that the institution 
of the druids extended to Spain, or was ever in vogue 
among the Celtic inhabitants of the peninsula. All that 
we are told of their religion is that the Celtiberians, at the 
full of the moon, spent the night before their houses in 
dancing to the honour of some god whose name has not been 
preserved. It appears however that the sacred rites of the 
Celtiberi were different from those of the Spanish tribes who 
were of the unmixed Iberian race ; this may be inferred from 
a passage of Pliny, which will presently be cited. 

Celtiberia, properly so termed, occupied a wide tract in 
the inland parts of Spain. It comprehended a large portion 
of Aragon and Castile, and reached northward to the Durius, 
and nearly to the Iberus, or Ebro: to the northward of* the 
Celtiberi was the tribe of Verones, who bordered on the 
Cantabri ; their principal city was Varia, on the Ebro. Strabo 
assures us that the Verones or Berones, as well as the Celti- 
beri, were a Celtic people ; and the same thing is reported 
of the Carpetani, whose principal town was Alea.* These 
tribes belong to the Celtic! of the interior. 

2. Another Celtic people in Spain were in the south- 
western extremity. They occupied an extensive country 
between the Tagus and the Anas or Guadiana, now forming 
parts of Portugal, Algarve, and Alentejo. This region was 
chiefly filled by Celtic people, among whom, as ^Strabo ob- 
serves, the Romans introduced some settlers from Lusitania. 
The principal city of this Celtic nation was Conistorsis. The 
Celtici of Conistorsis and the surrounding country partook 
of the civilization and mildness of their Neighbours, the 
Turdetani, to whom they were related, as Strabo says ; mean- 
ing probably by intermarriages. 

These Celtici also occupied a considerable country to the 
southward of the Anas, in Bsetica, or Beeturia. The ancient 
writers are not consistent with each other in their limitation 
of the different regions of Spain, and in the denominations 

which they respectively aflSx to each part, and hence it is 
• ** 

• Steph. Byzant. ' Voc. Alea. 


+ ^(a rifv avyyevetav. 
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difficult to follow their distribution. Pliny terms the coun- 
try to the northward of the Anas^ Lusitania, and the other 
side of that river, to the south-east, Bsstica, or Bseturia. 
He divides Bseturia into two parts, and says that one part 
belonged to the Celtici, and the other to the Turduli. The 
passage in which he mentions the Celtic towns is a curious 
one, as it contains the first effort to trace the Celtici in Spain 
by the names of places. Pliny here anticipates the idea 
which became the foundation of M. de Humboldt’s work. 
He says that the Celtici passed over the Anas into Baetica 
from the Celtiberi, who, according to his division of pro- 
vinces, were in Lusitania. This,” as he declares, “ is manifest 
by the resemblance of sacred rites, by their language, and by 
the names of their towns ; quae cognominibus a Baeticis 
disfinguuntur.” * Ptolemy likewise mentions the Celtici of 
Baetica : he enumerates five cities as belonging to them, and 
eleven in the country of the Celtici, between the. Anas and 
the Tagus. The Celtic country to the southward of the 
Anas comprehended a part of Estremadura which is cut off 
by that river, now termed Guadiana, as well as some parts of 
the kingdom of Seville, near Aroche. 

It seems, from these accounts, that a very considerable part 
of the south-western region of Spain was the abode of a Celtic 
people, and that these people differed from the neighbouring 
tribes of Iberian descent in their religious rites, as well as in 
their language, in both of which they resembled the Celtiberi. 
This will prevent our adopting the opinion of some late 
writers, who imagine that the Celts of Spain had become 
entirely assimilated to the native Spaniards, or Euskaldunes. 

3. A part of Gallicia was also the territory of a Celtic 
people, from whom the modem name of this province may 
possibly have been derived. The promontory of Nerium, or 
Cape FinisteiTe, was the abode of a tribe termed Artabri, who 
are said by some to have beeji a Celtic race.;]: Around it, and 
above the Artabri, were spread the villages of the Celtici. 
These people, according to Strabo, were descended from the 

* Claud. Ptnlem Oeog. lib. ii. cap. 4. 

^in. H. N. lib. ii. cap. 1. ^ * 

t Pomp. Mela, lit. iv. c. 20. (vid. RitBOn, p. 22.) 

b 2 *. 
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Celtici of the Anas. A tradition preserved by that geo- 
grapher reported that an expedition had been made into their 
country by an army from the nations of Baetica, the Celtici 
having joined their forces to those of their neighbours the 
Turduli. After passing the river Limaeus, the allied armies 
quarrelled, and the Celtici having dispersed themselves over 
the country remained in possession of it. 

It has been observed by M. de Humboldt that the ancient 
writers term the Celts of Spain not Celti, but Celtici. From 
this remark, however, he ought to have excepted Strabo and 
Diodorus, who call them KAroi, by the same denomina- 
tion which they give to the people of Gaul. On the question 
whether the Celtic tribes were invaders of the Iberian terri- 
tory, or inhabited Spain before the Euskaldunes, I shall offer 
a few remarks in the sequel. • 


Section V , — Iberian Tribes in Spain. 

Paragraph 1. — Of the Turdetani and Turduli. 

The country to the eastward of the Anas, and the Celtic 
districts bordering on that river, was termed Baetica, from 
the river Bsetis, the Guadalquivir, which flows through it. It 
had the name of Turdetania, from its inhabitants, who 
were the Turdetani and Turduli. * Some writer^, considered 
them as different tribes, among whom Polybius reported that 
the Turduli were neighbours of the Turdetani towards the 
north.f They were not distinguished in the time of Strabo, 
who says that their country was extremely rich and fertile, 
and second to no part of the world in all natural advantages. 
Turdetania comprehended most of the south of Spain, reaching 
from the river Anas to the mountainous country of the Oretani 
or La Mancha. It was said to contain, according to Strabo, 
two hundred cities, the principal of which were Gades or 

I 

* Strab.p. 161. 

f Ptolemy, on the other hand places the Turduli to the south and eastward of 
'the Turdetani. This double termination is elsewhere found in gild Spanish names: 
the Basistani and Bastuli were one people. 
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Cadiz, Corduba or Cordova, and Hispalis, a Roman colony. 
The country was very productive. The exports of corn, wine, 
and oil were so considerable, that the ships in which 
they were brought to Ostia, the port-town of Rome, were 
nearly as numerous as those from Africa.* Among the 
exports were great quantities of gold and silver, the produce 
of mines in Turdetania, and tin from the mountainous country 
inhabited by barbarians above Lusitania. The Turdetani were 
the most civilized people in Spain and affected Roman manners. 
On th^ Bsetis especially they spoke Latin, and forgot their 
native language. According to Strabo the river Bsetis was 
in earlier times named the Tartessus, marking the site of the 
Phoenician settlement. Tartessus is mentioned by Herodotus 
as a place of great power and opulencd at the period of the 
eartiest voyages of the Phocmans in the Western Mediterra- 
nean. "I" 

The same geographer informs us that the Turdetani were 
the most learned people in Spain ; they were acquainted with 
the use of letters, and preserved among them records of 
antiquity and poems and laws composed in metre, handed 
down from a period, as they declared, of six thousand years. J 
Strabo adds ^Uhat the other nations of Spain likewise practised 
the art of writing, not with one form of characters ; neither 
was their language the same.” He does not inform us whether 
this difference of idiom amounted only to variety of dialect, 
or constituted an entire diversity. We have reason to believe, 
from the names of places, and the researches of M. de 
Humboldt, that there was no essential difference; that all 
the Spaniards spoke dialects of the Euskarian speech, except 
the Celtic peojJle and those Iberian tribes whose idioms were 

* Strab. lib. iii. p. 192. 

+ Herod, lib. i. c. 163 

X So the vulgar reading of Strabo imports. But Niebuhr has well remarked, 
that the expression vofiovc ijufiirpovg i^aKirrxiXtuv Irwv would not even be 
Greek, and he proposes to read iw&v for kTdv; meaning that the laws of 
the Turdetanians were contained inisix thousand verses, or in ij. Yet Niebuhr 
refers t^is literature of the Turdetanians to an era when the West, as he says, was 
stiU subsisting with all its original peculiarities, before it experienced any influence 
from Asia. Aqfi was there ever such a time ? The alphabet of the Spaniards 
was Phcsnicion. * 
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intermixed with the Celtic. These however constituted, as 
it would appear, no small part of the native tribes of the 
Peninsula. 

The Turduli and Turdetani were situated in part to the east- 
ward of the Bsetis, and therefore within the limits of the pure 
Iberian speech, according to Humboldt’s demarcation. Their 
cities bore Euskarian and not Celtic names. To the north- 
ward of Turdetani were the Vettoues, the Oretani and Carpe- 
tani, and beyond Mount Orospeda the Sedetani. To the north- 
ward of all these was Celtiberia, before described. 

Paragraph 2. — Of the Lusitanians. 

“ Lusitania, says Stffabo, is to the northward of the Tagus, 
containing the greatest of the Iberian nations who resisted 
the Romans for the longest time. To the southward it is 
limited by the Tagus, to the west and north by the ocean ; 
eastward by the Carpetani, Vettones, Vaccmi, and Cal- 
laici, celebrated nations. Some formerly termed them Lusi- 
tanians. The Callaici border on the Asturians and Iberians ; 
the other nations on the Celtiberi.’^ It is not to be wondered 
at that the Lusitanians, who had Celtic people to the south 
and north, and Celtiberians for their eastern neighbours, should 
have partaken in the intermixture of Celtic with their lan- 
guage, and it is probable that at one time the Iberian part of 
the Lusitanian nation was under the dominion of Celts. We 
cannot otherwise account for the existence of so many places 
in the Lusitanian territory with evidently Celtic names. In 
the list of Lusitanian inland towns given by Ptolemy, in the 
fifth chapter of his second book, there are several names which 
are undoubtedly Celtic, as well as those belonging to their 
neighbours, the Callaici and Vettones. Strabo describes the 
Lusitani as in great part a lawless, predatory people, living 
like banditti in mountainous places, accustomed to cut off 
the right hand of their prisoners. He says that they were ad- 
dicted to sacrifices, and accustomed to prophesy from the 
entrails of the victim, without cutting them out.* ‘ 

c 

• * Strab. 221. Ed. Oxon. * 
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Paragraph 3. — Nations in the Northern Parts of Spain, in the 
Basque Provinces. 

To the northward of the Celtiberi and the Verones who 
were a Celtic tribe, were the Cantabri Conisci. The Ve- 
rones were immediately on the Ebro. To the northward of 
that river were the Autrigones, the Varduli, and the Vas- 
cones, in the countries now termed Biscay and Navarre. 
The Cantabri occupied a part of Asturia : they were, as 
M. dd Humboldt has observed, separated from Biscay by the 
country of the Autrigones. In their territory were several 
Celtic towns . they were beyond the boundary of the pure 
Euskarian speech. The Vascones £pid Varduli occupied 
the modern Ouipascoa and Navarre : the name of the former is 
still preserved in Biscay, and in the appellation of Basques, 
given to the people who speak the Euskarian language. For 
the discrimination of these tribes we have a better source of 
information than we can expect to derive from the writings 
of ancient authors, viz. an inquiry into the dialects of the 
people who have preserved their ancient language in the 
mountainous countries bordering on the Pyrenees. 

There are, according to some writers, four, according to 
others, six dialects of the Euskarian language. 1. The Bis- 
cayan or Biscaina, which has been termed the Cantabrian, but 
is more properly the Autrigonian. This is the most westerly 
dialect: it is spoken most purely about Bilbao, Ordunna, 
and Aduna. 2. The Guipuscoan, or Vardulic dialect, spoken 
in Guipuscoa, the country of the old Varduli. 3. The dialect 
of Upper Navarre and Alave, which some consider as two 
dialects: it may be termed the Vasconian. 4. The French 
Basque, including the dialects spoken in the districts of 
Labourd and Soule : this prevails at St Jean de Luz. 
Some reckon the Labourdin and the Souletin as distinct dia- 
lects, and as Soule is situated in Gascony, term the idiom of 
that district the Gasconian.i If we consider these subordinate 
dialects as distinct, we shall then find six or seven varieties 
of the Euskarian language. All the varieties of the fourth, 
or Basque (fialect, belong to tribes descended, as it would 
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appear, from the Aquitani. The three former belong perhaps 
severally to the Autrigones, Varduli, and Vascones of ancient 
authors. 

That the Euskarian language should extend so far in Gaul 
is no matter of surprise. The Garonne, as we learn from 
Ceesar, was the boundary of Aquitania and Gallic Celtica. 
We are informed by Strabo that Augustus added to the 
province of Aquitaine ten tribes between the Garonne and 
the Loire, which were probably Celtic Gauls. These tribes 
became Aquitanians in a political, not in an ethnographical 
sense. The real Aquitani, as Strabo expressly declares, were 
very different, both in language and in physical characters, 
from the Gauls, and in both these respects resembled the 
Iberi.'*^ Humboldt’s researches confirm this statement. He has 
shown that nearly all the names in Aquitania proper are Euslca- 
rian; that many have plain significations in that language, 
and the usual Euskarian terminations. The instances which 
appear to the contrary are all explained by historical facts. 
Lugdunun was built by the Convense, a mixed assemblage 
from different tribes, who had formed the army of Sertorius. 
On comparing with the Aquitanian names those which were 
immediately on the northern side of the Garonne, a striking 
difference is immediately perceived. The characteristic ter- 
minations of Celtic towns and tribes occur in the dominion of 
every tribe, and the traces of the Euskarian speech imme- 
diately disappear. o 


Section VI. — Traces of the Euskatdunes in Countries 
beyond the Boundaries of Spain and Aquitaine. 

The great body of the Iberian race, as it existed at the era 
of the Roman conquest in Spain, was comprehended in that 
country and in the neighbouring districts of Aquitaine, where 
the Basque language is still spoken. A few scattered branches 
of the same stock may be obscurely discerned in periods of 

^ /lei; *AKOviTavoi^Qi TtXiwQ l^ij\KayiAivovcy*^^& rij yXwrry fiovov 

dWti'Kai Toig ffwfidfAv ndWovfj TaXaratc* iv. 
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remote antiquity in countries at a distance from Spain, and 
the investigation of these traces may throw light on the early 
history of the Euskaldunes. It cannot be determined with 
certainty whether these remains are the vestiges of the first 
migratory progress of the Iberian people, supposing them to 
have proceeded originally from the East through the South of 
Europe and to have left tribes separated from the great mass 
of their population behind them on their way, or colonies 
which proceeded at a later period from Spain. The former 
supposition is the most probable: there is at least nothing 
which can lead us to adopt the alternative, or to conclude 
that the tribes of this race who inhabited at an early period 
Liguria, and probably made their way through Italy into the 
island of Sicily, came originally from Sp&in. 

The early Greek writers, under the term Iberia, compre- 
hended the coast of the Mediterranean to the westward of 
the Tyrrhene Sea, but it is uncertain what limitations were 
ascribed by them to the tracts which they so designated. 
Herodotus says that the Phocmans, in their early voyages, ex- 
plored the Adriaticand the Tyrrhene seas, Iberia and Tar tessus. 

In the Periplus of Scylax, which Niebuhr supposes to 
have been compiled from the nautical records of ancient 
voyagers in a very early period, the Iberi are mentioned as 
inhabiting the coast of Gaul as far eastward as the mouth of 
the Rhone, hamlets of the Iberi being interspersed among 
those of the Ligurians.^ From the Rhone to the Arnus, or 
Amo, was Liguria. There is no vestige of any Ligurian people 
westward of the Rhone, and it would therefore appear pro- 
bable that the country from which it was traditionally reported 
that the Iberi vwre expelled by the Ligurians, must have been 
to the eastward of that river. We can, on this supposition, 
more easily understand how this relation is connected with 
the story which follows it, purporting that the people driven 
out by the Ligurians sought refuge in Sicily, whither they 
probably must have made their way through Italy. The 
fact that the Iberians were among the most ancient inhabit- 

• *Avb Si i)fovrat Aiyvsc ral Ittipec fiiydSic fisypi nora/iov PoSavov.^ 

Seyl. Caryand. Pftipl. 2, Hudson. 1. « 
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ants of Sicily is so important a feature in the history of that 
people, that I shall adduce at some length the authorities by 
which it is suppoiled. 

Thucydides commences his narrative of the war of the 
Athenians in Sicily with a particular account of that island, 
and of the races of people who inhabited it. He says, it 
was thus peopled originally, and contains altogether the 
following races. The Cyclopes and Lmstrygones are said to 
have been the first inhabitants in some parts of the country ; 
concerning whom I have nothing to say, either as to their 
race or whence they came, or whither they have gone; 
suffice the poetical stories which are reported of them, and 
the notions in any way attainable. The Sicani appear to have 
been the next settlers after the aforesaid ; they were as them- 
selves report still more ancient, since they term themselves 
indigenous ; but as it is ascertained to be true, — dtc Si h aX^Seia 
€vpitrK€Taij — they were Iberes or Iberians: having been expelled 
from the river Sicaniis, in Iberia, by the Ligurians, from 
them the island was named Sicania, which had pre- 
viously been called Trinacria. They still continue,” he adds, 
to inhabit the western parts of Sicily.”* It appears from 
w'hat follows that the Sicani possessed the whole island before 
the arrival of later colonists, for Thucydides goes on to relate 
that the Trojan refugees, who reached Sicily, settled in their 
country, and mixing with them, formed the Elymi,^.whose 
towns were Eryx and Egesta. Afterwards thecSiculi came 
from Italy in great numbers, and having conquered the 
Sicani, drove them to the southern and western parts of the 
island, and gained possession of the best parts of it. This 
happened about three hundred years before the arrival of 
Greek colonies in Sicily. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has given nearly the same 
account. It appears that Philistus, the Syracusan historian, 
who is cited by Diodorus, agreed with Thucydides J in 

declaring that the Sicani were an Iberian race. 

V 

* Thucyd. lib. vi. c. 2. • 

^ f Diodor. Sic. Bibl. « 

t I Strabon, Geog. lib. vi. p. 270. •• 
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Strabo'*^ fully corroborates the statement that the old 
inhabitants of Sicily were an Iberian race. This geo- 
grapher cites at length the historical account of the island 
given by Ephorus. Before the foundation of the Greek 
colonies Sicily, according to Ephorus, was inhabited by 
barbarians, whose cruelty prevented all intercourse with 
foreigners. At the era of the foundation of Syracuse 
several tribes of barbarians inhabited the interior, among 
whom were Siceli, Sicani^ and Morgetes, as well as Iberians, 
whom , Ephorus reported, says Strabo, “ to have been the 
tirst barbarians who colonized Sicily.’’ The city of Morgan- 
tium, destroyed in the time of Strabo, was, as he says, 
probably inhabited by the Morgetes. Diodorus terms this 
city Margantia ; § and from this name, compared with that of 
Maigis, an ancient town in Spain, M. de Humboldt concludes 
the Morgetes to have been likewise Iberians. 

It seems from these accounts that the island of Sicily was 
inhabited in very ancient times by people of the same race as 
the Iberi of Spain, who were likewise, as we shall find, among 
the earliest occupants of Sardinia and Corsica. Whether 
they reached Sicily from Gaul or Spain, or made their way 
to these countries from Sicily, is uncertain. 

Freret reckoned the Sicani among the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of Italy ; and this conjecture derives probability from 
the fact observed by M. de Humboldt, that several names 
which havet the structure of Euskarian words and are de- 
scriptive in the Euskarian speech, are appropriated to towns 
and districts in various parts of Italy.*!* 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. xiv. c. 78. De Humboldt, p. 90, p. ISS. Niebuhr, Rom. 
Oeschichte. i . 110. « Mannert, i. 447, 448. 

t Iria is the Euskarian word for town : and Iria Flavia is the name of a town in 
the Gallaici. So Iria in Taurinis on the frontier of Italy. Hence also Urium 
in the Turdulian, and Uria in Apulia. Astura, a very distinct Euskarian 
epithet, was an inland town near Antium. Asta occurs in the interior of Liguria. 
Basta, Easterbini, Biturgis, Campania, Curensis, Hispellum, Osci, and Ausones, 
are, according to M. De Humboldt, Nearly Iberian names. See his ** Unter- 
suchungen.** That there was some conT|exion between the Spaniards and the ancient 
Italic nations, would appear from the fact observed by Gesenius, in his late 
admirablb work on Phcenician Inscriptions, that the characters used in Spain, and 
termed commonly Celtiberian, are nearly allied to the old Italic alphabets. They, 
approach most nearly to the Oscan. This might settn a confirmation of 
M. de, Humboldt’s opinion, who derives the name of Osran froin the Ibeyan 
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Sardinia and Corsica were likewise inhabited by people 
who were partly of Iberian descent. 

Pliny enumerates three tribes as the principal inhabitants 
of Sardinia : he terms them Ilienses, Balari, and Corsi. The 
Ilienses of Pliny were termed by Strabo lolaenses. A myth 
respecting their origin reported them to have descended 
from the sons of Hercules, who came to the island under 
lolaus. The barbarous inhabitants whom they found there, 
and among whom they took up their abode, were, according to 
Strabo, Etruscans. Several other writers mention the Ilienses 
or lolaenses, as Diodorus, Aristotle, and Pausanias, and 
they are represented by some as Trojans, by others as Greeks. 
From Strabo, however, we learn that they were barbarous in- 
habitants of the mouhtainous parts of the island, who dwelt 
in caves, and scarcely cultivated the ground, but supported 
themselves by predatory attacks upon their more industrious 
neighbours, and chiefly upon the people of the opposite coast 
of Pisa. Strabo terms them Diagebres. He says that there 
were four tribes of those mountaineers in Sardinia, the Tarati, 
Sossinati, Balari, and Aconites. Pausanias, who has given a 
long and detailed account of Sardinia, terms the inhabitants of 
the mountainous parts in general Balari. He says that after 
the Carthaginians had conquered the island, the higher dis- 
tricts in the interior remained in the possession of the Balari. 
They were descended from a mixture of Iberians and Libyans. 
The first city that was founded in the island of Sardinia was 
Nora, which was built by Iberians. * Solinus confirms this 
account, which represents the early population of Sardinia to 
have been partly Libyan and partly of Iberian origin.+ 

Euski. But we shall hereafter show that the Oscans were of a very different stock. 
Their characters were but a slight modification of the Etruscan. Between the 
Etruscans, who were a trading people, and the Bstic Spaniards, it is likdy 
that intercourse existed. 

* Pausan, in Phocicis, 10. 

-)- The Phoenicians, however, colonized Sardinia at an early period, and it was 
afterwards conquered and held in subjection by the Carthaginians, till the first 
Punic war. They built the towns of Calaris, Sulchi, and Caralis. — Pausan (10. 
17* — Diodor. 4, 29. 5. 16, 15, 24.) Polybius (i. 70.) Cicero expressly dedares, that 
the Sardinians in his time were considered as in great pa|^ Carthaginians, (Cicero 
pro Scauro, c. 14, 1§.) See Gescnius Script. Ling. Phoen. Mon. p. 154. A Phoe- 
nician or rather Punic inscription in Sardinia has been illustrated by Gesenius. 
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The population of Corsica, called by the Greeks Cymos, is 
said likewise by ancient writers to have been in part Iberian 
and partly Libyan. Eustathius, in his commentary on Dio- 
nysius, says, that the first inhabitants of the Isle of Corsica 
were Iberians.’*^ Isidore and Servius say that it was peopled 
by Ligurians, but Pausanias derives its primitive inhabitants 
from Lybia. The former account is confirmed by the 
philosopher Seneca, who was himself a native of Spain, and 
was banished to the Isle of Corsica. He remarked that the 
Corsicans resembled the Cantabri in Spain in their dress, and 
retained some relics of their old Iberian language, although 
the island was much frequented by Ligurians and Greeks. 


Section VII . — Ohservatiom on the Origin of the Celtic and 
Iberian Inhabitants of Spain. 

It has been a general opinion that the Iberians were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the entire Spanish peninsula, and 
that the Celtic tribes, who occupied some parts of it, were 
invaders from the other side of the Pyrenees, who forced their 
way among the earlier and less warlike inhabitants, and 
gained possession of some provinces. Against this opinion 
strong doubts have been raised. 

That the Celti were invaders of Spain, and long posterior 
to the Iberi, and that these weie the aborigines, was the 
general persuasion of ancient writers. Strabo mentions the 
Celti among the foreign invaders, who gained a footing in 
the peninsula, and he speaks of the Celtiberians, as having been 
originally Celts. Appian says that the Celtee, at some time 
or another, passing over the Pyrenees and mixing their 
dwellings with the Iberians, acquired thence the name of 
Celtiberi.f Diodorus seems to have obtained the same reportjJ 
he says that the Iberians anc} Celts, after long wars about the 
possession of the country, al^ length made peace and agreed to 

inhabit it in common, and their races becoming intermixed, 

• 

* Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 468. 

-f- Appian. BelL Hiqi. 266. 
t Diodor. Bblioth. lib. v. c. 309. 
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the name of Celtiberi thence originated. Lucan has alluded 
to the same tradition, as likewise Silius Italicus.’^ 

It has been observed by Niebuhr and by M. de Humboldt, 
that this opinion, though prevalent among the Greek and Roman 
writers, appears rather to have been taken up by them as a 
probable way of accounting for the existence of Celtic people 
in Spain, and as an obvious inference, than derived from any 
historical tradition. No reference has been given to ancient 
authority, or even to local tradition, for such an event as the 
passage of Gauls into Spain. In the recorded instapces of 
Celtic migrations into Italy, Germany, and the East, we are 
always told what tribes emigrated, and some attempt has been 
made to affix a particular period to such events. In the 
instance of the Celti*of Spain, no intimation of time has been 
given. We are not informed from what part of Gaul they 
emigrated, or at what conjuncture, or under what circum- 
stances. The local positions in which the Celtic tribes of 
Spain were found, have been thought to weigh strongly 
against the opinion that they entered the country as con- 
querors. We trace them where we should rather expect to 
find the relics of a primitive population, in the mountainous 
fastnesses of the interior, where the nature of the country 
would seem likely to afford them a retreat secure from foreign 
invaders, and in the remote extremities of the peninsula, 
near the western promontories, which would naturally be 
the last refuge of people flying from more poweitful enemies. 
The results of M. de Humboldt’s researches tend to support 
the same argument. It appears to have been proved by these 
researches that the Celtic people had been at one time more 
widely spread, that they had given way to the Iberians, through 
a great part of the peninsula, where they had left no other 
vestiges of their existence, than the names of places or of tribes. 

• Lucan says ; — “ Profiigique a gente vetusta 

Oallorum Cdta misc^ntes nomen Iberis.*’ 

SUiua Italicus : — ** At Pyrensiftondosa cacumina mentis 
Turbata— ^ 

Divisos Celtis late prospectat Iberos." 

And, 

Ven^ et Gdtae sociati nomen Iberis.** « 

Luc. 4, 9. Silius 416 — 340. Ritson, p. 81 
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Throughout Lusitania and the north-western part of Spain, 
fortresses bearing Celtic names remained, though the people 
were Iberians. These facts lead us to the inference, that Celtic 
tribes once occupied a great part, namely the western half of 
the peninsula, before the Euskaldunes gained possession of it 
and while the latter were the inhabitants of Baetica, Tur- 
detania and the other eastern and southern provinces, where 
the Celts appear never to have had the least footing. If, then, 
we follow the evidence of facts, and of facts alone, we should 
conclude that the Celtae were the oldest inhabitants of the 
west and the Iberians of the eastern parts of Spain. The 
question, which people arrived first in the peninsula is thus 
stripped of its chief interest, but we find the prevalent ideas 
of the vast antiquity of the Iberian peddle reduced on this 
vievwof the subject within much narrower limits. It is fair to 
conclude that the Euskaldunes cannot have preceded the 
Celts by many ages, since otherwise they would have 
spread themselves over the whole peninsula, which, on this 
hypothesis, they did not. Now the arrival of the Celts is 
almost an historical event, since we trace the Celtic race from 
the East by philological proofs. 

Whence then originated the Euskaldunes, since they also are 
to be regarded as foreigners, and not among those races 
whom, for want of direct proof to the contrary, we admit, pend- 
ing the discusssion, to have been indigenous? With regard 
to this question we have hardly grounds for a probable conjec- 
ture: all that remains to us for the early history of the Iberi- 
ans is, that people of that race once inhabited a country which 
afterwards became the abode of the Ligurians. This very 
ancient tradition, recorded as we had seen by many writers, 
directs lis to the confines of Gaul and Italy. In parts of 
Italy M. de Humboldt has traced what appear to be vestiges of 
the Euskarian language in the names of ancient towns. As 
the alphabet used in early times in different parts of Spain, and 
termed perhaps erroneously ^eltiberian, is allied, as Gesenius 
has shown, to the old Oscan and Etruscan letters, we seem to 
find in* this fact another connecting link between ancient Spain 
and Italy, an^ that country, or the adjoining and southern part* 
of Gaul, presents the most specious claim to be regarded as the 
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mother-land of the Euskaldunes. But we shall be disap- 
pointed in any attempt Ho trace the kindred of this race 
among the old Italic nations, or to find any dialect akin to 
the Euskarian, among the known languages of the Italian 
tribes.* 

* An insurmountable difficulty opposes, as it has been observed by a late writer, 
the supposition newly maintained, that the Celts preceded the Iberians in the pos- 
session of Spain. Had that been the fact, valiant bands of hardy Celtic mountain's 
could never have been expelled from the fastnesses of the Pyrenees by the less 
warlike Iberians. Yet this whole tract of mountains was occupied solely by tribes 
of the pure race of the Euskaldunes. See Diefenbach’s Versuch.einef genealo- 
gischen Oesdiichte der Kelten. Stuttgart, 1840. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CELTIC RACE. 


Section I. — General Survey. — Exfmsion of the Celtic 
Race — Celtic Dialects. 

The Celtic race, termed Celti, or K£Xrot, and Galatae * by the 
Greeks, and by Roman writers Cel tae and Galli, or Gauls, was in 
former ages of the world as widely spread, and acted as con- 
spicuous a part on the theatre of the European nations as the 
German or Teutonic people have performed in later times. To 
that race, according to the testimony of ancient writers, be- 
longed at one period not only the whole country reaching in 
Gaul from the Mediterranean and the Garonne to the Rhine, 
but likewise many other parts of Europe and Asia. Of Spain, 
as we have already seen, they appear to have possessed a con- 
siderable part, comprehending, not only the central provinces, 

• By most Greek writers the terms KfXroi and PaXdrai, which may be con- 
sidered as corresponding with the Celtc and Galli of Latin authors, are used as in- 
terchangeable. Diodorus, however, attempted to distinguish their application. He 
says that the KcXroi, Celti, were properly the inhabitants of the inland country 
above Marseilles and the districts near the Alps and the Pyrenees, thus making the 
limits of Geltica Proper nearly those of the Roman province. This we shall see was 
the opinion of some geographers, including Strabo. The people of the northern 
parts of Gaul towards the Ocean and the Hercynian forest, and the country 
Teaching thence eastward, towards Scythia,*' — meaning evidently the southern parts 
of Germany, — “ are called by the ^eeks ‘ FoXarat.’ — The Romans, however, 
included all these nations under the last name, as a general appellation.** Dio- 
dorus means the name of Galli or Gauls, which the Romans used generally for all 
the natives of Gaul. It is plain that this distinction laid down by Diodorus is 
founded on no ethnographical limitation. All that we learn, from it, is the original 
local application of the name Celti. See Diodor. Sic. lib. v. cap. 32. 

VOL. HI. • *E 
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but also extensive territories in both of the western comers of the 
peninsula, where a population either wholly or partly of Celtic 
descent remained at the period of the Roman conquest. The 
British isles are generally supposed to have derived their 
original population from the Celts. In Italy, at an early 
period after the building of Rome, the Celtae dispossessed the 
Etruscans and the Umbrians of the northern parts of their 
respective countries, which thenceforward obtained the name of 
Cisalpine Gaul. In Germany, it is difRcult to conjecture the 
extent of their dominions. Helvetia and the Hercynian. forest 
are said to have afforded a path to numerous hordes emigrat- 
ing from Gaul towards the north and the east ; and Bohemia 
and Bavaria still bear names which they derived from the 
tribes of Celtic Boii, who formerly inhabited them. From Bo- 
hemia there is reason to believe that some bodies of theCdltic 
race almost reached the banks of the Vistula. It has been 
disputed, whether the Cimbri in Denmark were of the Celtic or 
German family, but there are strong grounds, as we shall find, 
for believing them to have been a branch of the former race. 
The countries on the Danube, Noricum and Pannonia were 
the seats of powerful Celtic communities. Thrace was long in 
the possession of the Celtm. Under a second Brennus they 
followed the footsteps of Xerxes into Greece, and like the 
Persian despot attempted to plunder the temple of Delphi. 
Lastly, Asia Minor was long under their sway : from the high 
countries in the interior, which were the abode'of a Celtic 
population, they exacted tribute from the surrounding states, 
after dividing them by lot under their several clans. 

Such was the extension of the Celtic race, before their 
power became broken in their contest with thh Roman arms, 
whose ascendency prepared them for a final subjugation under 
the Teutonic conquerors of Europe. The earlier history of the 
Celtic people is a subject of great interest but of difficult in- 
vestigation. Were they the aborigines of Gaul or of Germany? 
According to all the testimony off history, or rather of ancient 
tradition collected by the writers of the Roman empire, the 
migrations of the Gauls were always from west to east ; the 
Celtic nations in Germany as well as in Italy and in the East 
vfwe supposed tq have been colonies from Gaul, and the Qeltse 
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have been considered as the immemorial inhabitants of western 
Europe. But the remains of the Celtic language prove them 
to have been a branch of the Indo-European stock ; they came 
therefore from the East^ and as we find so many parts of Ger- 
many overspread by them in early times, whence they were 
afterwards expelled by German tribes, a strong suspicion 
forces itself upon our minds, that a part of the Celtic popula- 
tion may have always remained to the eastward of the Rhine, 
wliich perhaps received accessions from tribes of the same 
race returning in a later age from Gaul. The Cimbri appear 
to have remained in the North until the period of their 
celebrated expedition, and for the Boii who were so widely 
spread in Gennany, no exact position or primitive seat can be 
discovered among the proper inhabitants of Gaul.* 

It is impossible to determine with certainty, whether the 
west of Europe was wholly uninhabited at the era when the 
Celt® first occupied it. If, as it is probable, they preceded 
the Teutonic tribes in the north of Germany, they must have 
come, on the shores of the Baltic, into contact with the Jotuns 
or Finns, whom the Teutonic people afterwards found in pos- 
session of Scandinavia. Whether the same people, or any 
other race foreign to the Indo-European family, was expelled 
from Gaul and Britain by the Celts, or conquered and amalga- 
mated with themselves, are as yet matters of conjecture; and 
the only resources for elucidating such an inquiry are by a 
comparisoif of the - vocabularies of the Celtic dialects with 
those of the Finnish and Lapponic nations.-f- 

Paragraph 2. — 

t 

Of the language of the ancient Celts there exists no un- 
doubted relic on the continent of Europe, except the numerous 


* From the name of their leader Boiorix, we might conjecture the Cimbri to 
have been connected with the Boii. Boiorix seems to mean supreme over the Boii. 
Mannert supposes the original seat f>f the Boii to have been in Pannonia. — See 
Mannert’s Geographic der Oriechen und Rdmer. 

t B}s Arndt and some other writers, it has been supposed that the Celts are in 
part a Finnish race. There is no resemblance whatever in the grammatical struc- 
ture of their respective languages, and 1 believe that thf vocabularies will 
found to contain very few common or analogous words. 

“E 2 
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words preserved in topographical names. It is, indeed, not 
improbable that the dialect of the Bretons may be, in part, 
a relic of the idiom of the Aimiorican Gauls, but there is a 
degree of uncertainty connected with that supposition which 
prevents our assuming it as a matter of fact. We have in- 
deed reason to believe, that the native language continued to 
be spoken in some parts of Gaul nearly to the end of the 
Roman domination, but wc are not sure that this was the case 
in Britanny. On the other hand, there is historical evidence 
that Armorica received a colony from Britain about the«period 
of the Saxon invasion of this island. By the older historians 
of France,* the Bretons are described as a particular and dis- 
tinct people, under the name of Britanni : they claimed a 
descent from the insular Britons. It cannot be proved that 
the Celtic language had not entirely ceased to be spoken in« the 
districts which they occupied, and that the dialect which has 
long prevailed there was not introduced anew, on the arrival 
of this colony. It is, therefore, in the British isles that we 
must look for the genuine remains of the Celtic language, 
preserved by an unbroken succession from early times. In the 
British isles we have two extant languages, handed down from 
the earliest ages, each possessing a peculiar literature; these are 
the respective languages of Britain and of Ireland. Under each 
of these divisions we may class three cognate dialects — the 
Welsh, the Cornish, and the Armorican belong to the former ; 
— the Irish, the Manx, and the Scottish Gaelic, which last is 
supposed to have been spread from Ireland into Scotland some 
centuries after the Christian era, belong to the second division. 
The Irish and British languages cannot with propriety be 
termed dialects of one speech, since each is unintelligible 
to persons who have learnt only the other. They are sister 
languages, and perhaps resemble each other as nearly as the 
English and German : but the difference between them is far 
too great and too fundamentally ii^terwoven with their gramma- 
tical structure, to have arisen sin^ e the era of the Roman con- 
quest of Gaul. That either of these languages is a cognate 
dialect with that ofthe old Cel tic Gauls, is an assertion 'which 
fequires proof, a\pd perhaps such proof may be tirnished, but 

* Gregory of Tours, Fredegarius Scholasticus and Eginhardt. ^ 
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it is evident that this character can belong to only one of the 
two languages. Both however claim it. There is a host of 
writers who take it for certain that the Celtic idiom is preserved 
in or represented by the British or Welsh language, and there 
are fully as many who advance the same claim in favour of 
the Erse or Gaelic. Whatever conclusion may be adopted as 
to the question agitated between these parties, it will be 
found to involve consequences which are very important in 
their bearings on the history of the western nations of Europe. 
We cannot therefore proceed in the ethnology of the Celtic 
race without discussing it. But, in the first place, it will be 
necessary to form a correct idea of some subordinate inquiries 
which connect themselves with this controversy, and of some 
results which follow the admission of either of the two sup- 
portions. 

If we conclude that the Erse or Gaelic is to be considered 
as the true descendant and representative of the Celtic, or of 
the idiom of the people of Gallia Celtica, who then were the 
Britons ? They were not originally a colony of Celtic Gauls. 
Whence came they, and with what people on the continent 
were they connected? Again, who were the Belgae, the people 
of northern Gaul, who, according to Caesar, had a language 
of their own, different from the Celtic ? These and other 
inquiries have received different replies from writers, who 
maintain the same hypothesis as to the Celtic language, and 
agree in identifying it with the Erse. 

With respect to the Belgae, many English writers have 
adopted the opinion of Mr. Pinkerton, which they maintain 
on the authority of a well-known passage in Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries. They consider the Belgae to have been a Teu- 
tonic or German race, and altogether separate from the 
Celtic stock, and suppose that a German dialect was prevalent 
through the north of Gaul and even on the southern coast of 
Britain, which the Belgae from the opposite shore had in some 
places colonised before the ^onquest of Gaul by the Romans. 
The Britons are. imagined hy these writers to have emi- 
grated, not from Gaul, with the inhabitants of whicli they 
had no immediate connexion, but from Denmark or the north 
of Germany. The principal argument adduced in proof is the 
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national designation of the Welsh people^ who call themselves 
Cymru or Cymri, a name resembling that of the ancient Cimbri. 

Other writers, principally in Germany and France, holding 
the same opinion as to the Celtic language and its relation to 
the Erse, suppose that the Welsh or Britons were descendants 
of the Belgoe. The proofs on which they ground this supposi- 
tion are not so obvious or so much upon the surface, as the 
arguments adduced by Pinkerton and his followers. I shall 
take occasion to explain, and shall endeavour to estimate them. 
The opinion to which I now advert was first advanced, as I be- 
lieve, by Schloetzer, the learned historian of the north, ft was 
adopted by Gatterer and in part by the authors of the Mithri- 
dates, and has been set forth more fully by M. Thierry in 
his learned work entitled “ Histoire des Gaulois.’' Lastly, it 
has received the countenance of two writers whose authoyity 
cannot be lightly regarded, namely, the modern historians of 
Rome, Niebuhr and Dr. Arnold. 

On the other hand, we must take up for a moment the sup- 
position that the Welsh Britons were a colony of the Celtic 
Gauls, and that the Welsh language represents the idiom of 
the ancient Celts. We shall find that this, if once admitted, 
accounts for many facts in ancient history which are other- 
wise very difficult to explain. 

It has been a very old and until lately a very general 
opinion, that the ancient Britons were a Celtic people and a 
colony from. Celtic Gaul. Both nations were governed by the 
same druidical priesthood. The Belgae indeed appear like- 
wise to have been subject to the Druids, but the principal 
domain of that celebrated hierarchy in Gaul was the Celtic 
part of it. Many other historical facts are easily understood 
on the supposition of a near relationship between the Britons 
and the Celts, which can hardly be reconciled with a different 
opinion. But I am not at present advocating the truth of 
this supposition. I am only stating it as a subject which must 
be discussed.* 

t 

• I fear that some of my readers may think this discussion needless ; they may 
perhaps not be aware that a contrary opinion has been maintained ; but those who 
arc acquainted with whai has been written by continental writers during the last 
twenty years, know tl^at the opinion of Schloetzer and Thierry is almost universally 
received both in Germany and in France. 
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We must further observe that those who look upon the 
Britons as nearly related to the Gauls, and consider the 
Welsh language as the modern representative of the Celtic, 
generally suppose the Belgse to have been another branch of 
the same stock, and not a people of an entirelyjdifferent family, 
namely Germans. Some have thought it probable that 
the Belgic language was analogous to that of the ancient Irish, 
and they appeal for proof to an old tradition, which derives 
the population of Ireland in part from a colony termed by the 
national Irish poems Fir Bolg or Viri Belgm. Others, per- 
suaded that the Belgic language was not so remote from the 
Celtic as is the Irish from the Welsh, conclude that the 
idioms of both nations were dialects related to each other, as 
are the Welsh to the Cornish or to the vArmorican. 

Jt would be a long and fruitless task to discuss all the 
passages of ancient writers and the other arguments, by an 
appeal to which the advocates of each of these several opinions 
have endeavoured to support their favourite notions. The prin- 
cipal hope that I entertain of being enabled to throw a ray of 
light on this portion of European ethnography is by adopt- 
ing a different method, and one which has not been pursued 
to any considerable extent in relation to the history of the 
Celts. I shall endeavour to proceed on the same path which has 
been followed with remarkable success by the learned Baron 
W. von Humboldt, in his inquiries respecting the aboriginal 
inhabitant^ of Spain. But in order to render obvious and 
available to my purpose the evidence that may be collected 
on this ground, it will be necessary to take a previous survey 
of the principal divisions of Gaul, and of the mutual 
relations of tlje Celtic tribes spread through other parts of 
Europe. 


Section 1 1 . — Earliest Accounts of the Celtic Nations . — 
Original Celtica of the Greeks — of its earlier Inhabit- 
antSy the Ligurians. ' 

Thfe southern coast of Gaul was long known to the Greeks, 
before any notice was obtained of its Celtic inhabitants. U 
was then the country of the Iberians and liigurians, or of a 
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mixed population descended from both these races. In the 
Periplus of Scylax we find the observation, ‘‘After the 
Iberians, that is in proceeding eastward, succeed the Ligurians 
and Iberians, interspersed or mixed as far as the Rhone,’^ 
that is, from the confines of Spain to the Rhone. From the 
river Rhone arc Ligurians, who extend as far as the Arno. 
This is perhaps the country from which the Ligurians are 
reported to have expelled the Sicani, who were an Iberian 
race.* The country about Marseilles, before the Phocaean 
colony was founded there, is said to have been a part of Li- 
guria. Thus Scymnus Chius: — 

iv Ty AiyvoTiKy Sc Tavrijv eKTitray 

wpo Trie tv ^aXafilvi y£Vop.ivriQ, 

Marcianus Heracleota introduces the same lines, after men- 
tioning the colony of Marseilles, founded by the PhocaBanfe.-f- 
Even Herodotus described the country about Marseilles as 
inhabited by Ligurians. In those fabulous times to which 
the story of Hercules and his expedition to the Garden of the 
Hesperides was referred, we find the Ligurians placed by the 
poets in the same region. Between Marseilles and the Rhone, 
near Aqum Sextise, now Aix, Hercules is said to have encoun- 
tered great difficulties in his march. He was opposed by the 
Ligurians, and was only enabled to overcome them by the aid 
of Jupiter, who rained down stones from heaven. This story 
is told variously by Pomponius Mela and Eustathius. It is 
noticed by Strabo, who describes the spot where the^encounter 
took place, and cites a passage of ^schylus from the lost 
tragedy of Prometheus Solutus relating to it. J 

* Scylax Caryand. Periplus. Hudson, tom. i. The same meaning is expressed in 
some verses of Avienus: 

‘*Rhodani — alveo, 

Ibera tellus, atque liigycs asperi 
Intersecantur.” 

Marcian. Heracleot. Hudson, tom. i. ^ 

^ Prometheus Herculi exponens iter a C4ucaso ad Hesperidas, in hanc loqui- 
tur sententiam : 

i'lKtiQ Sk Aiyvtav tig drdp^iiTov ffTpardv, 
iv9* ov pdxrigi od<f otSa, xai Oovpog irtp &v 
TTCTTpairat yap at Kai Qk\n XiirtXv. 
ivravO* tKkaOai 6’ ovriv' tK yaiag \iOov 
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Some writers have supposed the Ligurians themselves to 
have been a Celtic people, but we find no decided testimony 
to that effect in ancient authors. According to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, the Ligurians inhabited many parts of Italy, 
and some districts of Gaul ; but it was uncertain which was 
their original country.* Strabo says that the Ligurians were a 
distinct nation from the Celti, though they resembled that 
race of people in their manners. In describing the Alps, he 
says, “ These mountains contain many nations who are of 
Celtic origin, except the Ligyes ; the latter are of a distinct 
race ; though differing little from the Celts in their modes 
oflife.’’ 

The real origin and national relations of the Ligurians arc 
entirely unknown, and nothing but surmiSes can ever be pro- 
duced in connexion with this inquiry, Artemidorus, who is 
followed by Eustathius, derives their name from a river Ligyros 
or Ligys, near which they are said once to have dwelt. This 
story appears to contain an allusion to the Liger or Loire, but 
there is no trace indicating that the Ligurians ever inhabited the 
banks of that river; they are only known on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Modern writers have observed the resem- 
blance of their name to that of Lhoegrwys, by which the 
Welsh of old designated the people of England, as they 
still term that part of the island of Britain now inhabited 
by the English Lhoegyr. The coincidence is remarkable, 
but in the want of any proof of relationship between the Li- 
gurians and the Britons, f it is impossible to draw an infer- 
ence from it. 


CTTEi Trac fiaXOaxoc* 

iSijJv S' UfirixavovvTa a* 6 Zcvg oiKrcpci, 
ve^bXviv 8* virorrx^v vi^adi tTrpoyyvXwv ‘nkrpuv 
vrroffKiov Oijtni tiTEira av 

8idt^etg paditag Aiyvv ffrparov* 

Strabo, lib. iv. p. 

* Artemidor. apud Stephani Epitojn. — Eustath. Schol. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
voc. \iyvpog. ® 

t Welsh authors refer to a Triad which deduces the Lhoegwyr from Gwasgwyn, 
or (lascony, but as Gascogne is a modem name, and Gwasgwyn only a manifest 
corruption of it, such an anachronism only serves the purpose of throwing a strong 
doubt on the boasted antiquity of the Triads. 
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It is probable that some tribes of the Ligurians lived 
further towards the north, and were more numerous and exten- 
sive before the Gaulish invasion of Italy, since it appears, as we 
shall have occasion to remark, that armies of Ligurians accom- 
panied the first expeditions of the Gauls into the Cisalpine, 
and settled among the tribes of that people in the countries 
on the Po. 

There are two places supposed to have Ligurian names, 
which have been observed as affording some evidence of the 
Celtic origin of that people. Bodincomagum, was a {iigurian 
city on the Po. Magum is a Celtic termination. But the 
Ligurians had been for centuries intermixed with Gauls in the 
Cisalpine territory, and so prevalent a designation may have 
been borrowed from the Celtic. Pliny says that the river Po 
was termed in the Ligurian language Bodencus, which meant 
bottomless.* No such meaning can be derived from any 
Celtic dialect. The other town is Eporasdia, placed by Pto- 
lemy in the Salluvian territory, by Velleius in theVagiennian,t 
The Vagienni are enumerated by Pliny among the Ligurians.^ 
Eporsedia is, as we shall find hereafter, a truly Celtic name. 

The name of the Ligurians admits an easy explanation in 
the Celtic language. It may have been tierived from Lly- 
gwyr, which means in Welsh, men of the sea-ccast.” But if 
this was its real origin, it does not prove that the people were 
Celts, since the designation is one more likely to have been 
bestowed upon them by a neighbouring tribe than assumed 
by themselves. 

On the whole, we cannot conclude with any degree of confi- 
dence that the Ligurians were a people allied to the Celtic 
Gauls. The evidence of some topographical names is in favour 
of that supposition, but this evidence is mixed, as we have 
shown, with much doubt and uncertainty. 

After the settlement of the Phoceean colony at Marseilles, 
the Greeks gained some knowledge of the Celts, as inhabiting 
the country in the interior, behind Liguria. Scymniis Chius 

• It is impossible to avoid a suspicion that the true name was ]EPod£xlos. 
Will any body venture hence to conjecture that the Ligurians were Germans ? 

t Velleius Pate®:, i. 16. + Pli. H. N.*iii. cap. 6. 
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mentions these as possessing the western extremity of the 
world : — 

Toy arro KcXrot fJti'Xpi ^vfffjLwy roiroy 

Oepivioy Ej(pv(ny» 

He describes them as exercising hospitality to strangers 
and celebrating their meetings with music, which they cul- 
tivated diligently on account of its humanizing influence on 
manners. 

fijXSvrfc avrrly fffiepuaetaQ ^dpiy.* 

According to Posidonius and other ancient writers, f the 
southern districts of Gaul, near the place where Narbo was 
afterwards built, was the native country of the people who first 
received the designation of Celti, and the same name was 
afterwards given by extension to the tribe's who dwelt beyond 
thenf towards the interior of Gaul. After the voyage of 
Pytheas, the Greeks had more extensive knowledge of the 
coast of Gaul and of the British islands, but at this time they 
had never heard of the Rhine, or of any great river in the west, 
except the Danube. The Celti of Herodotus were the in- 
habitants of the western region of Europe, where the name of 
the Pyrenees was already known, though so indefinitely that 
it was supposed to belong to a city;};. The Greeks understood 
the Danube to flow from the west, and they therefore con- 

* Scymnus Chius apud Hudson. 

t Strabon, Heog. lib. iv. We have seen above that Diodorus adopted exactly the 
same opinion. His primitive Celtica was the country above Marseilles and the 
regions lying beyond the Alps and near the Pyrenees, 

% There may have been such city, and some verses of Avienus appear, as M. Zeuss 
has observed, to identify it with Illiberri, an ancient Iberian town, of which there 
were remains near the ^oman colony of Ruscino, in the country of the Sardones, 
who inhabited the sea-coast at the feet of the eastern Pyrenees. Mela says, Co- 
lonia Ruscino, vicus Illiberri, magnse quondam urbis et magnarum opum tenue 
vestigium.*’ De S. O. 2. Pliny, “ in ora regio Sardonum : oppida Hliberis mag- 
n« quondam urbis tenue vestigium,” etc. 3. 4. (Strabo terms it llybyris.) These 
verses of Avienus plainly connect the remains of Illibem with the Pyrene of 
Herodotus. ' 

In Scordiceni cespitis confinio 
Quondam Pyrene civitas dives arvis 
Stetisse fertur ; hicque Massiliae incolae 
Negotiorum saspe versabant fines.*’ 

Avien. Or. Marit. v.558. See Zeuss, die Dcutschen und die Nachbarstiimme, 161. 
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ceived that it arose in the country of the Celti, where likewise 
was Pyrene. ‘^The river Ister/’ says the father of history, 
beginning from the Celti and the city Pyrene, divides Mid- 
Europe, (the Celti being beyond the Pillars of Hercules and 
bordering upon the Cynesians, who live the last of all in 
Europe towards the west,) and having measured all Europe, 
as far as the Istrians, a colony of the Milesians, flowing into 
the sea of the Euxine Pontiis, there terminates.’’ In another 
place he says, “ The Ister measures all Europe, taking its 
beginning from the country of the Celti, who are the^ last of 
all in Europe, next to the Cynetae, towards the setting of the 
sun ; and having measured all Europe, it enters the sides of 
Scythia.”* 

Aristotle f had nsarly the same geographical notions and 
errors as Herodotus, in relation to this subject He tsays, 
“ Out of Pyrene, which is a mountain of Celtica, looking 
towards the south-west, flow the Ister and the Tartessus.” 
These writers appear to have had a correct idea of the situation 
of the Pyrenees and of the Celtse to the northward of 
them, but they erred in supposing the source of the 
Danube to be much more to the southward than it really is. 
Aristotle, in a different work, speaks of Scythia and Celtica 
as cold countries where asses cannot exist. ‘‘Neither,” he 
repeats, “ among the Celti who dwell above Spain are ani- 
mals of that kind found.”+ He says that “ from Italy they 
make a way to extend as far as Celtica and the^ Celto-Ligu- 
rians. They call it Heraclea.'^ This is an allusion to the old 
fiction of the journey of Hercules into Italy. These Celto-Li- 
gurians, by the most ancient Greeks called Ligyes, were, as 
Ritson observes, the inhabitants of that pa^t of Transalpine 
Gaul, which, in the time of Strabo, belonged to the Massillians. 
Diodorus likewise, who often gives the opinions of times long 
antecedent to his own, says that those who hold the interior 
parts above the Massillians and^the inhabitants of the country 

It is unknown who were the Cynets ; some conjecture that tliey were the Ibe- 
rians, of whom the Conisci were a tribe inhabiting the south of Spain. ^ 

+ Aristot. Meteor, lib, i. c. 13. Ritson's Memoirs of the Celts, p. 7 * 

• $ De General. Animal. Jib. viii. c. 28. 

§ Aristot. de MiAbilibus. * 
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about the Alps and on the hither side of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, are the people named Celts.”* 

It appears from these passages that the original Celtica of 
the Greeks was the southern tract of Gaul, reaching from 
the Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay to the Alps, and 
that the region so termed had afterwards an indefinite exten- 
sion towards the north. 

The Romans were well acquainted with the Cisalpine Gauls 
in the course of the long wars which commenced with the 
attack 4ipon Rome and terminated in the subjugation of 
Italian Gaul. They were aware of the identity of these Gauls 
with the Celti of the Massilians. The Greek writers 
call both by the name of KcXroi. Polybius says that the 
Celti inhabit the neighbourhood of Narbo and thence to the 
Pyraiees, and in another passage that the Carthaginians had 
subdued all the coast of Iberia or of Spain unto those rocks by 
which terminate at the sea the Pyrenean mountains : these 
mountains separating the Iberians from the Celts.t This re- 
fers to the Mediterranean coast and the extremity of the 
Pyrenean chain adjoining it. We know that on the northern 
part of this chain the Iberi reached into Gaul, or rather into 
Aquitaine. 

The principal nations of Gauls known at that time and in 
the immediately following periods to the Greeks and Romans, 
were the tribes of Volcae in the country between Spain 
and the Rhone, and the Salyes or Salluvians, in the region 
between the Rhone and Italy. To these nations the name of 
Celt® or rather Celti — KcXrol — and Galli appears to have been 
first given. 

CfBsar, in dividing the remaining inhabitants of Gaul, as yet 
unconquered by the Romans, into three nations, and appro- 
priating to one of them the name of Galli, identifies this 
particular nation with the previously known Gauls or Celti, in 
the Cisalpine and the Province. When he said that the 
Romans termed them Galli Jand they themselves Celt®, his 
statement would probably have been more correct, had he re- 

* Diodor. Bibl. v. c. 32 , Bitson’s Memoirii of the Celts, 
t l1)lyb. lib. iii. » 
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ported that by the Greeks they were termed Celli and by the 
Romans Galli. It does not appear clear that the Gauls ever 
recognised the name of Celtse as a national appellation. It 
probably grew into general use among the Greeks from some 
particular tribe at firs^o termed.* 

It will be important to my purpose to take notice in this 
place of Caesar’s division of Gaul. As the principal resource 
for investigating the relations of the Belgae and Celtae, and 
their colonies and languages, must depend upon what can be 
made out respecting the history of particular tribes, it will be 
requisite to examine the geographical division of Gaul laid 
down by Caesar, and to compare it with those of Strabo and 
other writers. If it can be determined in some instances that 
particular tribes belonged to the Celtic, and in others to the 
Belgic division, we shall be enabled on this ground to pursue 
some further inquiries as to the history of these races. 


Section III. — Subdivisions of Gaul according to the Races 
of its Inhabitants, Tribes in Aquitania, Narbonensis, 
Celtica or Lugdunensis, 

In the introduction to Caesar’s account of his Gallic war 
the boundaries of the three great divisions of Gaul are laid 
down in the clearest manner.f The division is founded not on 
any political partition of the country, but merely on the dif- 
ferent races of people whose limits are marked out. The 
Gallic or Celtic Gauls are separated from the Aquitani by the 
river Garonne, from the Belgae by the Marne and the Seine.” 
** That part of the whole country which has been said to be 
inhabited by the Galli, takes its beginning, as Caesar says, 
from the Rhone, and reaches thence towards the north that 
is, on the side towards Italy it was bounded by the Rhone, 
so that a traveller from Italy w^uld enter it after passing that 

* This may be collected from Strabo. I do not think it worth while to dis- 
cuss here the conjectures of Welsh etymologists. 

t The Roman province itself is excluded from this tripartition, though occupied, 
as we have seen, well as the Cisalpine, by subdued Celti. * 
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river. " It is surrounded by the river Garonne, the ocean, and 
the boundaries of the Beigae, but reaches to the Rhine, on 
the side of the Sequani and Helvetii.” ♦ It seems then that 
the Rhone, from its source to its great bending tov^rards the 
south, was the south-eastern limit of C^tica ; on the southern 
side of that river was a part of the Roman province. 

We learn from this account that Celtic Gaul, in the time of 
Caesar, comprised all the interior of France, bounded towards 
the sea by the Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic, and the British 
Channel*; the Celtic coast extending from the mouth of the 
Garonne to the mouth of the Seine. Its northern and eastern 
boundary was formed by the Sequana or Seine, from the 
mouth of that river as far as its junction with the Marne, 
distant a few leagues from Paris : thence it turned east- 
ward *and continued along the Marne to the source of that 
stream in the Vosges mountains. From the Vosges the 
north-eastern boundary of Celtica appears to have taken 
nearly a direct transit to the Rhine, since on the side 
of the Sequani and Helvetii, including Franche Compte and 
parts of Upper Alsace and Switzerland, we are expressly told 
by Caesar that the country of the proper Galli had for its fron- 
tier the Rhine, of which it occupied the left bank. The Beigae, 
according to Caesar’s division of Gaul, reached southward 
not farther than the Seine and Marne, touching upon the 
Rhine a little to the southward of Strasburg. The territories 
of the Sequani and the Helvetii were therefore comprehended 
in Gallic Celtica. 

Caesar is so clear and consistent with himself in his account 
of the divisions of Gaul, that he seems to leave no room for 
doubt as to the different tribes which belonged to each nation ; 
and the controversies which have been agitated on that subject 
would never have arisen if his successors had been equally 
accurate. The opportunity for mistake has arisen from the 

» 

* Germania, cap. 28 . Tacitus expies&y affirms that the Helvetii were a Gallic 
nation. With respect to the Sequani it may be collected that they were Celtic 
people, fr(An all that we learn of their history and political relations, from their 
situation, and from the fact that they are never once mentioned among the Belgs, or 
in any connexion wiih them ; lastly, from the express declaration^ of Caesar, that, on 
the side of the Sequani and Helvetii, Celtica Proper reaches to the Rhine. 
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fact that a new partition of Gaul was made in the time of 
Augustus, and the parts belonging to one division have been 
confounded with those of the other. Celtica, which after the 
time of Augustus was generally called Lugdunensis, from its 
capital city Lugdunum or Lyons, was now scarcely half so 
Jarge in extent as the old land of the Celtse. All the country 
between the (Jaronne and the Loire was taken from it and 
added to Aquitania, and all the territory eastward of the 
Saone and reaching from the Vosgesian mountains to the 
Rhine, was added to Belgica. The new province ef Gallia 
Lugdunensis comprised only the countries between the Loire, 
the Seine, the Marne, and the Saone.* Such was the limita- 
tion of the different parts of Gaul, according to Pliny and 
Ptolemy. Unfortunately Strabo has confounded the older 
with the later division. He has taken Caesar as his principal 
guide, but has so misunderstood his account as to have intro- 
duced numerous errors into the geography of Gaul, which 
have furnished a basis for a variety of hypothetical sup- 
positions. 

Strabo was so careless of his authority as to mistake en- 
tirely the situation of Gallia Celtica. He perceived not that 
Caesar in his division of the three countries of independent 
Gaul, purposely omitted the Roman province, or Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, so named from its capital city Narbo, built by the 
consul Q. Martius Rex, 138 years before Christ, immediately 
after the conquest of that district by the Romans. Strabo 
terms the Roman province Gallia Celtica, or KeXtcic^, and 
mentions no Celtic region in the northern parts of Gaul, or 
beyond Mons Cemmenus, the Cevennes, which he makes the 
northern boundary of Celtica. Gallia Celtica, according to 
Strabo, occupied the coast of the Mediterranean : it reached 
northward to the ridge or chain of hills just mentioned, and 
in length extended from the feet of the Pyrenees to those of the 
Ligurian Alps, or to the river Yamo, in the neighbourhood of 
Nice and Antibes. The princ^al Celtic nations in this pro- 
vince were, as Strabo informs us, the Volcae Tectosages and 
the VolcsB Arecomici, to the westward of the Rhone and in 
the mountainous countries to the eastward of# that river, and 
^ • See Mannert, Geographie der Griecber und Rdmer. Th. 2, i. b., i. 140. 
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the Salyes or Salluvians, considered by the early Greeks as 
a Ligurian tribe, but declared by later writers to have been 
Gauls. Strabo terms the Celtica of other writers merely 
Lugdunensis, from its capital city, and appears to have had 
no idea that it was inhabited by Celtic Gauls : he does not 
mark out the boundary between that province and Belgica. 
We therefore cannot wonder that he even looks upon tffe 
tribes in Britanny — the Veneti, Osismii, and others, — ^as Bel- 
gians, and terms them “ BcXyai naputKeayUTai” or Belgians of 
the se^ coast. 

Strabo’s account throws everything that relates to the divi- 
sion of Gallic tribes into confusion, and his mistakes, as I have 
hinted, have furnished a pretence for some opinions main- 
tained by later writers, which are quite at variance with what 
we collect from all other authorities. It is so much the more 
important to remark that his peculiar notions are entirely 
erroneous ; and this will be the more readily admitted as he 
professes to follow Cmsar, while he has given a statement 
extremely different from that of his predecessor. In repre- 
senting the Armoricans as Belgian nations he is not less in 
opposition to all other writers than in confining Gallia Celtica 
within the boundaries of the Roman province. 

Pliny and Ptolemy, the latter apparently with the greatest 
accuracy, have enumerated the civitates,” or states, com- 
prehended in the different Roman provinces of GauJ, as well 
as the principal towns in each district. A survey of the 
boundaries given to each province by these writers will assist 
us in coming to a conclusion in the inquiry what particular 
tribes belonged to each race. 

It would appear that most of the tribes who lived on the 
northern border of Celtica, namely, on the Seine, possessed both 
banks of that river. These frontier nations are generally 
reckoned to belong to Gallia Lugdunensis or Celtica, though 
some of them appear from ^ Caesar’s account to have been 
Belgae : they were at least associated with Belgian nations in the 
great confederacies of that people. Thus, next to the mouth of 
the Sehie we find the Caletes of Caesar, the Caletae and Calleti 
of Ptolemy and Pliny. On the sea-coast they reached nearly* 
to the mouth of the Somme, and by Caesar they are reckoned 

VdL. III. • ' F • 
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as a Belgic tribe. Next to these, southward, were the Velio- 
casses, or Velii Casii, whose capital was Rotomagus, supposed 
to be Rouen. These were likewise, according to Caesar, a Belgic 
tribe, though included in Lugdunensis. All the other tribes 
of the northern frontier appear to have been Celtic, namely, the 
Parisii, who inhabited the banks and islands of the Seine ; and 
whose close alliance with the Senones indicates that they 
were of the same division of Gaulish nations ; the Meldi or 
Meldae, who lived in the corner of land between the Seine 
and Marne, a little below Paris, and the Tricasses,^. about 
Troyes or Augustobona, which was their capital. These were 
probably Celts. 

With respect to all the principal tribes of Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, who were sitrfdted remotely from the boundaries which 
Caesar assigns to Belgic Gaul, and in the central parts, there 
seems to be no room for doubt that they were of Celtic race. 
The Sequani and Helvetii in the cast were transferred to 
Belgica, but the other nations known to the Romans before 
the first war of Caesar against the Belgae were always included 
among the Celts. They lived within the frontier marked out 
by Caesar as the utmost limit of Celtica, and were further from 
Belgica than the Senones, who appear clearly from Caesar’s 
account of the Belgic war to have been Celts, and much nearer 
than the Rhemi, who, as the same writer affirms, were of all the 
Belgic tribes nearest to the Celtic frontier. Most of them were 
associated in the different confederacies of Celtic, tribes which 
were formed on a principle of clanship or consanguinity. We 
do not indeed find in ancient writers the slightest hint that 
communities belonging to either of the great divisions were 
intermixed with or interspersed between others, or that nations 
living to the southward of the Seine were of Belgic origin, or 
that those far to the northward of that river were Celtae. In 
theabsenceof particular information we have, therefore, a right 
to assume that tribes in the heart of Gallia Belgica were 
Belgians, and that those who w^e surrounded by the nations 
of Lugdunensis were really Celts. This is an important 
observation, because, if conceded, it will overturn the hypo- 
e thetical systems of some late writers, who have assumed, with- 
out the slightest evidence, that there were Belgic tribes in the 
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middle of Celtic Gaul. It will still be worth while, for reasons 
which will hereafter appear, to enumerate the most remarka- 
ble tribes both of the Celtic and Belgic races. I shall begin 
with a short notice of the Aquitani and the nations to the 
southward of the Gallia Celtica of Caesar. 

I. Within the limits of Aquitania properly so termed, that 
is the old Aquitania of Caesar before it was extended in the 
reign of Augustus, we have the following tribes : — 

The Vasates or Vasatae of Ausonius and Ammianus, are pro- 
bably rtie Vocates of Caesar, the Basavocates of Pliny, the 
Vasarii of Ptolemy, who inhabited the little territory of 
Bazadois. Their city was Cossium, soon termed Vasatae, 
now Bazas. 

The lilusates of Caesar and Pliny in *the present Condo- 
moisf. The Auscii or Awkiol were the most famous of the 
Aquitanian tribes : they inhabited Armagnac. Their city 
was Augusta, the Climberrum of Mela, the Peutingerian 
Table and Anton ine’s Itinerary, the A u sc i us of the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, now Auch, distant thirty-four leagues from Tolosa. 

The Convenae, a colony of mixed descent, relics of the 
Sertorian army, whose towns were Lugdunum, now St. Ber- 
trand, Aquae Coiivenarum, now Bagn^res, Calagorris, Bene- 
harnum, now Bearn. The Sociates, the Tarusates, the Ga- 
rumni, the Bigerriones, the Preciani, the Garites, Sibuzates, 
Cocosates are mentioned by Caesar or Pliny. The Lectorates 
of Antoninus are supposed by Mannert to be the Sociates of 
Caesar, whose town, not named by him, was perhaps the Lectura 
of the Itinerary. * The Tarbelli reached to the Pyrenees. 

Nearly all these tribes bear names which evidently bespeak 
their Euskarian or Iberian origin. Except the Convenae they 
were of the genuine Spanish, or Aquitanian race. 

II. Tribes of the Roman Province, or of Gallia Narbonensis. 

The Roman Province was considered by the ancients as a 
parallelogram, bounded by the Pyrenees on one side, and the 
feet of the Alps on the opposite, to the northward and south- 
ward by the sea and the ridge of Mount Cemmenus. It was 

* These tribes and places are enumerated from Ptolemy and Pliny and from 
the geographical fteatise of Mannert, in whose work they are mentioned more 
at length. 
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partly inhabited in remote times by Iberians and Ligurians. 
The principal Gallic tribes were — 1. The nation called Vole®, 
of whom the Tectosages and Arecomici were both branches. 
Neniausus and Tolosa, or Toulouse, were their principal 
towns. In the latter the Tectosages had deposited treasures ac- 
cumulated in their expedition into Germany. The Arecomici 
inhabited the eastern parts of Languedoc. 2. The Allobroges, 
between the Rhone and the Is^re. 3. Cavares. 4. Vocontii, 
between the Is^re and the Durance. 5. Salluvii, reckoned by 
the Greeks of Marseilles as Ligurians. These tribes came, 
long before Cmsar’s time, under the Roman domination, and 
their country was called Gallia Braccata as distinguished from 
the Cisalpine, and Narbonensis at the foundation of Narbo ; 
afterwards commonly the Province.^ The names of rivers 
in the Province are evident relics of the Euskarian or Iberian 
languages, as Illerris, and Illiberris. ;{: 

III. The following tribes are enumerated in that part of 
Gallia Celtica which was added to Aquitania. 

1. The Pictones, from the mouth of the Loire southward to 
Poictou, which preserves their name. 2. The Agesinates. 
3. Santones, from the mouth of the Gironde to Perigord 
eastward. 4. Bituriges Vibisci, or losci, or Vivisci, the 
only Celtic tribe to the southward of the Garonne. In 
the inland country were 1. the Lemovici in Limousin. 
2. The Cadurci. 3. Petrocorii, of Perigord. 4. Nitiobriges. 

5. Bituriges Cubi, of Berry, a powerful tribe who had 
twenty towns, separated from the Hmdui by the Loire. 

6. The Arverni, one of the most celebrated nations of 

Gaul. 7. Velauni. 8. Gabali, who worked silver mines in 
the Cevennes. 9. Ruteni. • 

* The Salyes or Saluvii, in whose country Marseilles was founded, were called 
by the Greek colonists Ligurians, as Strabo informs us, and they are so termed by 
Pliny : in later times, says Strabo, they were Celto-Ligyes, and Livy calls them 
“Salluvii Oalli.* **— See Strabo, iv. p. 204. Zeuss conjectures that the Celtse from 
the interior had conquered and had becomelmixed with the sea-coast Ligurians, who 
were hence called Cclto-Ligurians, and by Livy, Oalli. Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 163. 

t These tribes of the Roman Province were, as we have seen, the nations who 
were first called Celti : to assume that they were Belgse, on mere conjecture, as some 
' late writers have done, seems to be setting all historical evidenqp at defiance. 
t Humboldt, Prufung der Untersuchungen, &c. 
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It may be remarked that all the tribes in the three sub- 
divisions already mentioned, were separated from the Belgas 
by the whole breadth of proper Celtic Gaul. The supposition 
that any of them were Belgians seems to contradict all his- 
torical evidence. 

IV. Tribes of Gallia Celtica proper. 1. Tribes on the 
coast, from the Loire to the Seine. 

1. Near the Loire were the Nannetes, Namnit®, also Sam- 
nit®, perhaps by mistake, in part of the diocese of Nantes. 

2. Thck Venetes, in Vannes, known long before C®sar to the 
Greeks, and mentioned by Scymniis Chius as a maritime 
people. 3. Corisopiti. 4. Osismii, near the promontory of 
Qiiimper-Corentin, known, according to Strabo, to Pytheas, 
who termed them — rt/niouc, — honourable. * 5. Biducesii, orVi- 
ducasses, in the duchy of Penthievre. 6. The Curiosolites, 
reckoned by C®sar among the Armorican people. 7. Veneli. 
8. Bodiocasses. 9. Lexubii. 

2. Northern tribes in the interior. 

1. llhedones, near Rennes, reckoned among the Populi 
Aremorici, as were — 2. The Ambibari. 3, Andicavi, the Andes 
of C®sar. 4. Turones, in Touraine. 6. Aulerci, of whom 
there were three divisions, viz. the Diablint®, the Ceno- 
mani, and the Eburovices or Eburaici, the two last of which 
were celebrated nations. The Aulerci Brannovices lived in 
the vicinity of the H®dui, to whose clientela or clanship they 
belonged. 6* Arvii, or Arubii. 7. Namnet® of Ptolemy, 
different from the Nannet®.. 8. Abringcatui, supposed to 
have inhabited Avranches in Western Normandy. 9. Parisii. 

3. Southern tribes in the interior. 

1. Carnutes, inhabited an extensive territory on both sides 
of the Loire. Autricum, afterwards Civitas Carnotum, was 
their capital, now Chartres. 2. Trecasses. 3. Senones. 4. 
Meldi. 5. Vadicassii. 6. Mandubii. 7. Segusiani. 8. 
H®dui, who inhabited the country between the Liger and 
Arar, the Loire and the Saoni, down as far as Lyons, namely, 
the greater ])art of Burgundy and the Nivernois. There is 
not th^ slightest reason for doubt that the H®dui were a Celtic 
tribe, as they were always considered by the ancients. They 
were most intimately connected with the Romans, whom they 
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assisted in wars against the Allobroges and Helvetii, and had 
they been of a different race from the other people of Celtica 
the fact would not have remained either concealed or un- 
noticed. 8. The Arabarri, mentioned, together with other 
tribes of this region of Gaul, in the celebrated invasion of 
Italy. 9. The Boii were, as Manner! observes, an ancient 
people of Celtic race, who dwelt, from the earliest times when 
known to us, partly in northern Italy, partly in the south of 
Germany, near the Danube. Pressed by German and other 
neighbouring nations, a part of the Boii passed into Bohemia; a 
part going westward became allies of the Helvetii, with whom 
they were defeated by Caesar, and forced to seek refuge in the 
country of the Haedui, who took them into their protection. 
In all their political velations the Boii were quite separate from 
the Belgai, among whom they have been reckoned by ^ome 
late writers without a shadow of historical evidence. Caesar 
was well acquainted with the Haedui and Boii at the time of 
his first war against the Belgae, of whom he speaks as of a 
people hitherto altogether unknown. Caesar indeed expressly 
af&rms that the Rhemi were, of all the Belgian tribes, that 
situated most nearly to Celtica, that is the furthest towards 
the south. 


Section IV, — Of the Belgce. 


The existence of the Belgae appears, as I have observed, 
to have been wholly unknown to the Romans until the time 
of Caesar. They became an object of interest to the con- 
queror of Gaul on the occasion of a confederacy entered into 
by many of the Belgic tribes, with the view of resisting the 
encroachment of the Roman arms, under which a great part 
of Celtica had been already subjugated. On the first 
tidings of this confederation, Caesar enjoined on the Senones 
and other Celtic tribes on the borders of the Belgae, to watch 
their movements, and from the Rhemi, who of all the Belgic 
tribes lived nearest — viz. to the border of Celtica and to Italy 
^ — he inquired into the number and power of the states 
that were in league against him. Quum ab his quaereret 
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quae civitates, quantaeque in armis esseot^ et quid in bello 
possent, sic reperiebat ; plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Ger- 
manis ; Rhenumque antiquitus transductos, propter loci f'er- 
tilitatem ibi consedisse^ Gallosque qui ea loca incolerent^ 
expulisse; solosque esse, qui, patrum nostrorum memoria^ 
omni Gallia vexata, Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines suos 
ingredi prohibuerint. Qua ex re fieri, uti earum rerum 
memoria, magnam sibi auctoritatem, magnosque spiritus in 
re militari sumerent.’’ Coasar afterwards enumerates the dif- 
ferent^Belgic tribes who entered into this alliance against the 
Romans, and it seems to be clearly implied that they consti- 
tuted the great body of the Belgic nation. The tribes men- 
tioned on this occasion are the Bellovaci, or people of the 
country about Beauvais, who were the most powerful of the 
Belgae ; the Suessiones, who had twelve towns ; the Nervii,the 
most distant and the most barbarous tribe; the Atrebates, in 
Artois, the Ambiani, the Morini, the Menapii, the Caleti, the 
Velocasses and Veromandui, the Advatuci; lastly, the Con- 
drusi, Eburones, Cmrajsi and Paemani, who are compre- 
hended under the common appellation of Germans,*' From 
this enumeration it is worthy of remark that the Treveri are 
omitted, though they are elsewhere mentioned among the 
principal Belgian nations. 

It is remarkable that although Cmsar had been told by the 
Rhemish people, in geneiul terms, that most of the Belgm 
were of Gefman origin, he yet in coming to a particular enu- 
meration mentions four tribes who were by distinction termed 
Germans, as if the claim of a German extraction was not so 
well established with respect to the rest. 

The questioi\, what Belgic tribes were of German origin 
and what were of the Celtic stock, or allied to it, seems to 
have recurred to several subsequent writers, and Tacitus and 
Strabo have attempted a solution. 

Tacitus thinks it probable that Gallic tribes in earlier times 
frequently emigrated into Germany : he mentions the Boii, 
who occupied Bohemia, and the Helvetii, as undoubtedly 
Gauls*. Respecting the Osi of Germany, and the Aravisci of 
Pannonia, both having the same manners and language, he, 
is in doubt whether the Osi migrated into Germany or the 
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Aravisci into Pannonia.* Tacitus here seems to reckon Pan- 
nonia a part of Gaul, or rather of the country inhabited by 
Celtic nations, which we shall hereafter find to have been 
the case. The river which he supposes once to have been 
travemed by these two nations must be the Danube, and 
not the Rhine. He adds, speaking more particularly of the 
Belgse, that the Treveri and Nervii are ambitious of being 
thought of German origin, as if the reputation of their descent 
would distinguish them from the Gauls, whom they resembled 
in person and effeminacy. The Vangiones, Tribocc^i, and 
Nemetes, who inhabit the bank of the Rhine, are, as he says, 
without doubt German tribes. To these Tacitus adds the 
Ubii and the Batavi, the last a tribe of the German Chatti. 

We have here three Belgian tribes, besides the Ubii and 
Batavi, — which last are scarcely ever mentioned as Gaul^, — 
comprehended, besides the four of Caesar, under the appellation 
of Germans. It is plain that Tacitus disbelieved the claim to a 
German descent set up by other tribes. None of the great 
nations of Belgic .Gaul are among the tribes allowed by 
Tacitus to have been of German origin. The Belgic com- 
munities really German were some small tribes near the 
Rhine, among whom the Ubii and Tribocci are hardly 
reckoned as Gauls, but as tribes recently descended from 
the Germans. 

Strabo has taken some pains to distinguish the German 
tribes who had settled themselves among the ]Qelgse. He 
says — Next to the Helvetii, in the descent of the river, the 
bank of the Rhine is inhabited by the Sequani and the Me- 
diomatrices, among whom are settled a German nation, the 
Tribocci, who passed over from their own cguntry. In the 
country of the Sequani is Mount Jura, which separates them 
from the Helvetii. Beyond the Helvetii and Sequani, towards 
the west, dwell the Hsedui and Lingones, beyond the Medro- 
matrices, the Leuci, and part of the Lingones.’^ He then 

f 

* In another passage Tacitus seems to conclude that the Osi were from Pannonia, 
because they spoke the Pannonian language, viz. probably tlie dialect of the Aravisci. 
If these were not a Celto>Pannonian people, there seems to be no reason for men- 
tioning them in this passage cited in the text, which refers simply to the mutual 
inroads of the Gauls and Germans on each other. * 
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goes on to describe the situation of other Celtic tribes, and 
returns to the Belgae and the Rhemi. “ Next to the Medro- 
matrices and Tribocci, the border of the Rhine is inhabited 
by the Treveri, in whose territory the bridge was lately built 
by the Romans in their invasion of Germany. The opposite 
side of the Rhine was the country of the Ubii, who were 
brought, with their own consent, by Agrippa to inhabit the 
southern bank of the river. Contiguous to the country of the 
Treveri is that of the Nervii, who are likewise a German nation.’^ 

It appears then that the Ubii and Tribocci are, according 
both to Tacitus and Strabo, certainly Germans ; to these 
Strabo adds the Nervii. By thus admitting, in express and 
distinguishing terms, the German relations of some particular 
tribes, it is evident that these writers deYiy the same pre- 
tensions to the other tribes. The Treveri seem to be pur- 
posely excluded by Tacitus, and they are never once men- 
tioned by Strabo as a German people. * 

On comparing these observations and inspecting M. d’An- 
ville’s map of ancient Gaul, the reader will easily perceive 
what parts of Belgica were, in the age of Strabo and Tacitus, 
in the possession of German tribes. The Belgic Germans of 
Caesar were the four tribes of Condrusi, Eburones, Caeresi, 
and Paemani. These were afterwards included, together with 
the Batavi, Tungri+, and Toxandri, in the Roman province of 
Germania Secunda, or Inferior, the Caeresi alone among 
them encroaching upon that of Belgica Prima. On the 
banks of the Rhine in the same province were the Ubii, 
reckoned by Caesar as Germans, but, by Strabo and Tacitus, 
mentioned among the German tribes settled in Belgica. The 
province of Gerpiania Inferior bordered on the Lower 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Saave. Germania Prima, or 
Superior, reaching along the Rhine from above Strasburg to 

* That they were Gauls and not Germans is proved by the testimony of St. 
Jerom, alrendy cited, who says that they spoke nearly the same language as the 
Tectosages. It cannot be imagined that the Voles Tectosages, who lived in Upper 
Languedoc, were a German people. Hordes of the same nation who invaded Thrace, 
under Brennus, were the ancestors of the people of whom Jerom made this remark. 

t Mannert supposes that the Tungri, whose name was unknown in Caisar's 
time, were a confederate people, comprehending the tribes of Condrusi, Eburones^ 
Cccresi, and Paemani. — Mannert, b. 1. p. 199. 
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Mentz or Moguntiacum, comprehends the country of the 
Nemetes, Tribocci, and Vangiones, who are the German Belgic 
tribes mentioned by Tacitus. The only tribe added to this 
number by Strabo are the Nervii, who inhabited the parts 
of Belgica Prima bordering on Germania Inferior. 

It is very observable that the Romans^ in distributing the 
countries ofNorthern Gaul into provinces, termed respectively 
Germania Superior and Inferior, and Belgica Prima and Se- 
cunda, appear to have recognised the difference of population 
above noticed."*^ The two Germanics on the left baT\k of the 
Rhine comprehended almost precisely the districts occupied 
by the tribes of undoubtedly German origin. These tribes 
are thus separated by a distinct line from the more populous 
and extensive natidns, who inhabited the heart of Belgica, and 
to whom all the principal Belgic cities belonged. These Belgic 
Germans are still further separated from those Belgic tribes, 
who appear to have sent colonies across the channel, and to 
have constituted a part of the population of Soutli Britain. 

* The division of the genuine Belgic from the German tribes, which I have thus 
coUected from the Roman writers, agrees nearly with the opinion of Schcepflin, of 
which coincidence I was not aware, until I had completed the enumeration in the 
text. 

Schcepflin reckons the Eburones, Tungri, Nervii, Condiusi, Paemani, Menapii, 
and Treveii as the advenas Germania: populos, qui ante Ccesaris tempora in Galliam 
transierant.” He adds, Medioraatrici, Rhemi, Suessiones, Bello vaci, Veromandui, 
Ambiani, Atrebates, aliique plures ex priscis Gallise indigenis fuerant.” — Alsatia 
lllustrata, Period. Celt. s. 118. 

M. Raoux, in a late memoir, which obtained the prize offered by the Royal 
Academy of Science and Belles-Lettres of Bruxelles, in 1825, has investigated the 
history of the different Belgic tribes. He concludes that those tribes were of German 
origin who occupied the districts between the Rhine and the Marne, Li6ge, Brabant, 
the two Flanders, and the provinces of Namur and Hainault, while the Belgic tribes 
nearer to the Marne, the Seine, and the Somme, viz. the Rhemi, Suessiones, Vero- 
mandui, Bellovaci, Ambiani, Caleti, Atrebates, and Morini, were proper Belgce, 
having no affinity to the Germans. But Schcepflin and M. Raoux appear to have 
admitted the Treveri into the list of German tribes on no sufficient grounds. I must 
refer to what has been said upon this point above, where my reasons have been stated 
for believing them to have been Belgic (jauls, and I shall have occasion for some 
further remarks on this subject in a following section. In other respects, these 
writers appear to be nearly correct. M. Raoux thinks the boundaries of the ancient 
Belgic Germans to have been nearly those of the Flemish and Dutch languages ; and 
that the Belgic Gauls occupied the country of the present Walloons.— M^moire 
en reponsc a la question propos6c par PAcad^mie dc Sc. tt dc Belles-Lett. dc 
Bruxelles. 
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The original Belgse were distinguishable from the Germans 
in many respects. They had more settled abodes, and cities 
well known by name, and what is a greater distinction, they 
had with the Celts one common religion, and submitted to the 
Druidical hierarchy. I shall hereafter adduce sufficient proof, 
that they had a language cognate to that of the Gauls, and 
unlike the German. At present I shall only venture on this 
assertion in reference to one of the Belgic tribes. The Treveri 
preserved their native language, which they spoke in the 
time of ^St. Jerom. That father of the church asserts that 
nearly the same language was spoken by the Galatians, in 
Asia Minor. The Galatians, as we shall find, came origi- 
nally from the remote parts of Celtic Gaul. Their language 
was certainly not German. » 

It js probable that in Caesar’s time some of the most war- 
like tribes in the Belgic confederation were of the number of 
emigrants from Germany, who had lately taken their place 
among the inhabitants of Belgica, and had, perhaps, assumed 
the name of Belgians. The greater prowess and valour of 
these tribes rendered them conspicuous among the nations 
enrolled in the league for common warfare and mutual defence. 
They were not the great number, but it became a matter of 
boast and afiectation, as Tacitus informs us, to be considered 
as belonging to that party. Even the Treveri affected it; and 
perhaps some families or clans among them may have crossed 
the Rhine, but the great mass of the nation were Gauls. 

After this survey of the principal nations of Gaul, I shall 
proceed to enumerate the various colonies sent out by the 
Gauls into different countries; and, subsequently, I shall at- 
tempt to investigate the relations of the Belgm and the Celts. 


Section V. — Of the Settlements of the Celtic Nations beyond 
the Limits of GauL Firsts of the Celtic Colonies in Italy. 

> 

The Gauls, as we have seen, inhabited extensive districts 
beyond 4he boundaries of the country which bore their name, 
and was considered as their proper abode. It is not clear 
that all these settlements were colonies from Gaul, but in 
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some instances we have evidence that this was the fact^ as in 
that of the colonization of Britain, which however falls be- 
yond the reach of history. There were historical traditions 
of the conquest of northern Italy by the Gauls, and of a 
migration, supposed to have taken place at the same period, 
into some parts of Germany. I shall collect the accounts 
which are left of these events before I proceed further. 

In the time of Caesar, and perhaps for some ages before, 
the power of the Celts seems to have been — owing to causes 
for ever hidden from our research — on the decline, ^e have 
the testimony of that writer that they had, in earlier periods, 
possessed much greater sway : “ There was formerly,” he 
says, “ a time when the Gauls surpassed the Germans in 
bravery, and made war upon them, and on account of the 
multitude of their own people and the scarcity of land,, sent 
colonies beyond the Rhine.” * Tacitus confirms this ac- 
count-f* ^‘That great writer, Divus Julius, asserts that the 
Gauls were formerly the superior people, in comparison 
with the Germans, whence it is probable that some Gallic 
colonies passed over into Germany: for how small an ob- 
stacle would a river be to prevent any nation, as it increased 
in strength, from occupying or changing settlements as 
yet lying in common and unappropriated by the power of 
monarchies ! ” 

The earliest expedition of the Gauls, of which we have any 
account that bears at all the appearance of histo^cal narrative, 
is that of the Bituriges and other confederate tribes, who are 
said to have overrun and conquered Cisalpine Gaul from the 
Etruscans, and, after expelling that people, to have retained 
the permanent possession of their country ., till the period of 
the Roman conquest. The following is the account of this 
event given by Livy : he says, “In the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus at Rome, the Bituriges held the supreme authority 
among the Celtm, and gave them a king named Ambigatus. 
The kingdom of Ambigatus ^was very flourishing, and so 
populous that in his own age the king found the multitude 
too great for easy government, and ordered his sister’s sons, 
Bellovesus and Sigovesus, to lead a colony whither the gods 

• Cssarde BeU. Gall. vi. 24. t Tacitu^ Dc Germ. Mor. c. xziii. 
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should direct them by augury. The Hercynian Forest fell by 
lot to Sigovesus^ but the gods gave Bellovesus a far more 
pleasant province in Italy. 

He assembled the superabundant people from the Bi- 
turiges, Arverni, Senones, Haedui, Ambarri, Carnutes, and 
Aulerci, — tribes situated in the heart of Celtic Gaul, — and 
marching out with great forces of foot and horse, came south- 
wards into the country of the Tricastini, in Dauphine. They 
were soon afterwards stopped by the Alps, which appeared 
to them^impassable.” Here Livy introduces the legend that 
the Gauls assisted the Phocmans in establishing themselves 
at Marseilles, in the country of the Salyes ; which may have 
afforded the hint for his computation of the period of their 
march. He continues to relate that they passed through the 
Taurini and their pathless forests over the Alps. The Tau- 
rini were, according to Strabo, * a Ligurian people : they 
have left their name in Turin. “ Having defeated an army of 
Tuscans not far from the river Ticinus, where they heard that 
the country where they had encamped was called Insubria^ 
a name which belongs to a canton of the Hsedui, they adopted 
that favourable omen, and built a city which they termed 
Mediolanum.” 

Subsequently another body of the Ceuomani, under the 
conduct of Elitovius and aided by Bellovesus, following the 
footsteps of the former, and having passed through the same 
wildernesses over the Alps, settled in the places where Brixia 
and Verona are now, then possessed by the Libui.f” 

After them the Salluvii, near the ancient people termed 
Laevi, who were Ligurians, settled near the river Ticinus.” 

“ Afterwards the Boii and Lingones came over the Pennine 
Alps, and finding all the country between the Alps and the 
Po occupied, passed over that river by rafts, and expelled not 
only the Etruscans but the Umbrians also, from their terri- 
tory ; yet they confined themselves within the Apennines.” 

“ Then the Senones, the Iasi of the new comers, possessed 
themselves of the country reaching from the river Utens to 

* Strabo, p. 202. 

t According to Ptolemy, lib. iii. c. 1, the Cenomani had the Bresciano, the 
Cremonese, Mantuan, and the Venetian territory. But we know that the Veneti 
were not expeUed by them. 
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the Aesis. This was the nation, as I learn, which came to 
Clusium and to Rome, but it is not certain whether they came 
alone or assisted by all the nations of Cisalpine Gaul. Livy 
adds that the expedition of the Gauls into Italy took place 
two hundred years before they laid siege to Clusium, which 
was in the year of Rome 363. 

Polybius has given us a short account of the settlement of 
the Gauls in the Cisalpine. After describing Italy in general 
and the river Po, which he says was termed by the people of 
the country Bodencus^^ he adds that the Tuscans formerly 
possessed all the open ^’country, and at the same time were 
masters of the coasts now called Phlaegria, bordering on Capua 
and Nola. The present Tyrrhenians are,’’ he says, of very 
limited power compared with their ancestors in the times 
which we describe.” The Gauls, who lived in their neighbour- 
hood and had intercourse with them, beholding so beautiful a 
country with envy, raised a numerous army, and attacking the 
Tuscans by surprise, forced them to abandon all the region 
bordering on the Po, and peopled it themselves. The first 
parts of it, near the sources of the river, were seized upon by 
the Laians and Lebecians.* Next to these were the Insubres, 
who were the greatest nation among them ; afterwards, along 
the river, the Cenomani. Below all these, the country towards 
the Adriatic was possessed by the Veneti, a very ancient people 
resembling the Gauls in dress and manners, but speaking a 
different language. On the other side the Pq, the first in 
order and nearest to the Apennines were the Ananes, and next 
to them the Boii. Between the Boii and the Adriatic were 
the Galli Lingones, and lower down upon the coast were the 
Senones. Polybius then proceeds to describe the manners of 
the Cisalpine Gauls. He says that they dwell in open villages 
without walls, had few or no movables, slept without beds, 
and lived upon flesh, their occupations being husbandry and 
war, their substance consisting in cattle and gold. They 
became not only masters of tlfc country, but compelled the 
neighbouring nations to obey them. At length they made 
war upon the Romans, and took the city, except the Capitol. 

Both Livy and Polybius evidently suppose the colonisation 

* Aciai.Kai Ac^ejccoc. 
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of the Cisalpine countries by the Gauls to have taken place 
gradually, by successive migrations across the Alps, and to 
have commenced long before the taking of Rome by Brennus. 
Livy interposes two centuries between these events ; and Poly- 
bius appears to separate them by a long interval. Niebuhr, 
however, maintains that this was a mistake. He asks, Is it 
possible that any body, for the sakeof upholding Livy’s account, 
can seriously persuade himself that the same people, which^ 
when it had crossed the Apennines, pressed forward in a single 
movemeiU from Clusium to Rome, and then pursued its course, 
uninterruptedly, through the midst of the most warlike nations 
of Italy and their pathless mountains, as far as Apulia, should 
have taken two centuries to cross over, at a snail’s pace, from the 
Alps to the Po ?”* Niebuhr prefers the statement of Diodorus, 
that the migration of the Gauls over the Alps took place im- 
mediately before the taking of Rome, and as it coincides with 
his opinion, he attaches more than usual weight to the testi- 
mony of Plutarch in this particular.-|- But Plutarch, in his 
life of Camillus, expressly affirms that a considerable interval 
elapsed between the two events nor is there anything im- 

* Otfried MuUer contends strongly against this opinion of Niebuhr. He admits 
that the epoch assigned to the Celtic invasion of Italy is probably taken from that 
of the foundation of Marseilles, which is commonly referred to the age of Tar- 
quinius Priscus ; but he shows that there is nothing in this circumstance, or in the 
tradition of the Massillians, that they settled under the protection of the Segobriges, 
incompatible with probability. Muller shows, moreover, that the early date as- 
signed to the Ceitic^nvasion is supported by historical testimony. For an account 
given by Dionysiu^ probably from the Cumsan annals, stated that the Tyirheni, 
driven by Celts from the neighbourhood of the Ionian sea, had, together with 
Umbrians and Daunians, assailed the city of Cumes in the 64th Olympiad, and, 
therefore, as early as the reign of the second Tarquin. It appears also, from a 
speech of Alcibiades, reported by Thucyd. vi. 90, that the Celtae were known to 
the Hauls as victorious and formidable barbarians in the 91st Olympiad. (Karl 
Otfried MiiUer, Etrusker, Einleit. s. 152.) 

t Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 528, 552. Translation., 

X ’AXXd ravra fiiv lirpdxOti <ntxvtp rivt xpovy irportpov. The way in which 
Niebuhr disposes of Plutarch's statement is quite characteristic. After showing 
that he undoubtedly took his statement, in the first instance, from the lost parts 
of Dionysius, he subjoins in reference to the passage above cited, that as Plutarch 
had abo Livy lying before hinty he has added thb last account in contradiction to hitn» 
self. But Plutarch's first account is brief and indefinite, and it is somewhat arbi- 
trary to refuse him theqtrivilege of correcting his own statement by a more particular 
reference to circumstances. 
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probable in the account given by Livy, that the destruction of 
Rome was the result of a new inroad of Transalpine Gauls. 
The colonising expeditions of the Gauls took place, as we have 
seen, in various directions, and it may be presumed that all 
these emigrations were not simultaneous. The causes which 
gave rise to them may have been something permanent in the 
social condition of the Celtic tribes, or in the physical circum- 
stances of the country which they inhabited ; and these move- 
ments were probably repeated from time to time, as in later 
ages were those of the northern Teutonic people, from the 
era of Marius to the invasion of Italy by the Langobards. 
What were the particular causes which gave rise to the ear- 
liest of these migrations from Gaul, it is impossible, at this 
distance of time, ‘to determine. Niebuhr conjectures that 
they were occasioned by the pressure of Iberian tribes from 
the south, who were driving the Gauls out of the north of 
Spain, and out of Aquitaine ; but we have no evidence that 
the Gauls ever possessed those countries, and it is very im- 
probable that a people so feeble as were the Iberians, in com- 
parison of the Celts, should have succeeded in expelling 
the latter, a warlike race of mountaineers, from the whole line 
of the Pyrenees. Thierry and others have imputed the same 
movements to the encroachment of the Belgae from the north, 
supposing that at the same period they were crossing the Rhine, 
and driving the Celtae out of the north of Gaul ; but if such a 
movement ever took place, there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it in point of time with the migration of the Celts 
from the southern provinces. An excess of population, and 
the desire of plunder and of possessing by force the towns 
and better cultivated lands belonging to «neighbouring and 
less warlike people, were the causes to which the ancient 
writers ascribe these emigrations of the Gauls ; and there is 
much probability that this is the true account : we are as- 
sured that similar circumstaqces have given rise to corre- 
sponding effects in later times, of which the repeated invasions 
of southern 'Europe by the northern nations are universally 
known examples. 

Nearly all the tribes mentioned as dividing between 
them the Cisalpine territory were branches of nations cele-^ 
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brated among the Transalpine Celts. Strabo says expressly 
that the Italian Gauls were — ofiotdveig — of the same races with 
the Transalpine tribes.* Ottfried Muller has observed that the 
accounts given by the ancient writers of their setting out and 
gradual advances^ and of the circumstances attending the in- 
vasion of Italy, are consistent with all that we know of the 
manners of these barbarous nations, and even Niebuhr ad- 
mits that Livy certainly drew his narrative, however he may 
have obtained it, from a genuine Celtic tradition. The mi- 
gratioi^ appears to have taken place in two principal masses : 
the first movement was made by several nations, mostly from 
the neighbourhood of the Loire, combined, under a ruling clan, 
the Bituriges. This is a kind of federal relation frequent among 
the Celtic tribes. We find in Italy, in like ihanner, theLingones, 
under the clientela of the Boii.f The Bituriges, with their con- 
federatenations, possessed the centre of Celtic Gaul. In their land 
was Avaricum, a strongly fortified and populoustown, in Caesar’s 
time the chief city of Gaul. The migratory march of these con- 
federate tribes was at first directed towards the south of Gaul, 
where the Ligurian' nations were at that time spread over an 
extensive region. The latter appear to have been subdued by 
the Celts, and to have accompanied them in their invasion of 
Italy as subordinate allies. Accordingly, in the midst of the 
new settlement conquered for themselves by these nations 
of the Loire, which had the name of Insubria and Milan for 
its metropolis, we find the city of Novaria founded by the 
Vertacomacores, termed by Pliny Vocontii, who, according 
to Cato, were a Ligurian people.^ Near them, around Ver- 
cellse, and likewise under the protection of the Insubres, the 
Salyes, or Salluvji settled themselves, together with the Libici, 
and lower down on the Ticinus, the Lsevi and Marici, also 
Ligurians.§ The march of the Cenomani must be considered 
as a sequel or concluding part of this first migration, since the 
latter were a subdivision of the Aulerci, and among the subor- 

* Strabo, lib. v. p.298. Oxford ed. 

Gluver. Ital. Ant. p. 271. MuUer, Etrusker EinL p. 154. 

t Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 21. 

$ Plin. ibid. Polyb. 2. Muller, ibid. p. 155. 

VOL. III. * G 
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dinate clans of the same Bituriges. They likewise took up 
their abode at first in the countries near Marseilles;*^ and lastly, 
they passed by the same road as the troops of Bellovesus, viz. 
over the Taurine Alps into Italy. By these collective tribes, 
nearly all the country beyond the Po, which had belonged to 
the Etruscans, was subdued from the Western Alps down as 
far as the site of Verona. The second migration must be 
looked upon as an event altogether distinct from the foregoing. 
It happened later in time, from a different quarter, and by a 
different path. The Boii and Lingones issued from the eastern 
paits of Gaul, and descended into Italy from the north over 
the Pennine Alps, unmixed with Ligurians. The Lingones 
came from the neighbourhood of Langres and the sources of 
the Seine.f The Boii perhaps issued from a neighbouring 
region, but we know not the original position of this tribe. 
They passed through the settlements of the Insubres towards 
the south, and gradually advanced into that part of northern 
Italy which yet belonged to the Etruscans to the southward of 
the Po. Laiis Pompeii, or Lodi on the Addua, was founded by 
the Boii, in their transit. :j: At a later period, all the country 
from thence to the mouth of the Po belonged to the Insubres, 
and the Boii were confined to the southern bank, where they 
occupied the region between the river and the Apennine, in- 
cluding the territories of Parma, Modena, and the Tuscan 
Felsina.^ The Senone45 came by themselves, and as their 
migration was the last, they were obliged to pass over the 
countries conquered by their predecessors, and find a new 
abode for themselves farther towards the south. They occu- 
pied, as we have seen, districts in Umbria, on the coast of the 
Adriatic.|| «> 

The fate of these tribes in after times is briefly sketched by 
Strabo. He remarks that the country near the Po was for- 

* Genomanoi juxta MaBsiEam habitasse in Volcis, Cato auctor est. Flinius, 
H. N. S, 19. * 

t D'Anville thus places them. Ptolemy says the Lingones and Leuci were under 
Mount Jura. He seems to make them conterminous with the Helvetii. Their 
chief town Andomatunum is Langres. * 

» X Piin. 3, 17* § Polyb. 2, 32. || Livius, Plin. ubi supra. 
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merly inhabited by numerous Celtic tribes. The most con- 
siderable among these Celtic nations/’ he adds, were the 
Boii, the Insubri, and the Senones, who with the Geesatie, 
destroyed the city of Rome. These last, the Senones, were 
afterwards entirely destroyed by the Romans ; but the Boii 
were driven out of their seats. The Insubri are still in exist- 
ence. They had Mediolanum for their metropolis, which was 
formerly a village, for they all inhabited villages, but now a 
considerable city beyond the Po, and adjoining the Alps. 
Near to Milan, they have Verona, also a large city, and the 
smaller ones of Brexia, Mantua, Regiuin, and Comum. 
Comum (Como) was at first also a small town.”^ 

The Boii appear to have taken a principal share in this 
migration across the Alps, as in all thd expeditions of the 
Celtic nations. Pliny, in describing the country in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, from which they had been expelled, says that Cato 
reported the number of their tribes to have been one hundred 
andtwelve.-j- Niebuhr seems inclined to suppose that the Gauls 
in Pannonia and Noricum were a part of these Boii from the 
Cisalpine, and it appears that Strabo had this meaning : but 
there was a great part of the Gallic race, as we shall presently 
observe, already in the countries beyond Helvetia, on the 
banks of the Danube, and in the eastern parts of Germany, 
and in Noricum and Pannonia. 

I have been the more careful to collect the particular state- 
ments, and to illustrate the general tenourof information given 
by ancient writers, respecting the settlements of the Gauls in 
Italy, on account of certain disputed points connected with 
the history of this invasion. Some matters of importance in 
reference to the general history of the Celtic race, will be found 
to turn upon the question to what department of nations the 
Cisalpine Gauls belonged. Some have declared that the in- 
vaders were not Celtic, but Teutonic tribes, and they defend 
the assertion on the ground t^iat the conquerors of Italy, as 
well as those of Asia Minor afterwards to be mentioned, are 


* iStrabo, lib. 5. p. 300. Ed. Oxon. 


t Plin. H. N. 3. c. 15. 
G 2 
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reported by the ancient writers to have been a people of fair, 
or xanthous complexion. If it were demonstrated that the dif- 
ferent complexions of mankind are specific characters, and as 
permanent as the difference between horses and asses, the 
circumstance that the Celts are reported to have resembled 
the Teutonic nations in this respect would be a very perplex- 
ing one : but that, as I have already shown in the former parts 
of this work, and as I shall have occasion further to prove 
hereafter, is by no means the case. Many ancient authorities 
testify that the Celtic tribes were in some instancei^as fair 
as the Teutones themselves. But postponing this considera- 
tion for the present, it will be admitted by those who candidly 
estimate the authority of the statements above collected, that 
the emigrants from Gaul into the valley of the Po were cei^ 
tainly Gauls, and not Germans. Neither is there any grcMnd, 
however slight, for the assertion, that some of them were Belgic, 
while others were Celtic Gauls. The tribes of the first mi- 
gration, who formed the great mass, or the clans led by the 
leaders of the Bituriges, came principally from the neighbour- 
hood of the Loire, and from the heart of Celtic Gaul. This 
may be said likewise of the Cenomani, who are found near 
the upper country of the Loire, and to the westward of the 
Senones. The alliance between the Cenomanians and the Bi- 
turiges, whose leaders assisted their enterprise, confirms their 
Celtic origin. The Insubres were clans in the territory of 
the Hmdui, and associated with that powerfuUnation, who, 
by all their political connections, are well ascertained to have 
been Celtee, and who as such were known at Rome long be- 
fore the Belg® were ever heard of.* In describing them par- 
ticularly, CsBsar evidently professes to give a* specimen of the 
Gallic, which at that time meant the Celtic character. In- 
deed, the circumstance that the Hsedui formed a part of the 
confederacy of the Bituriges, is of itself an argument that they 
were of the Celtic family. The^Boii in Gaul, in Italy, and in 

* Divitiacus, prince of the Haedui, a Druid, was the hospes, or family fUend, of 
Atticus, and expounded to Cicero the Celtic doctrine of the metempsychMis. 
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their different settlements in Germany are always mentioned 
as Celts, and expressly so termed. All their connections 
were with Celtic tribes. Of all the tribes mentioned, the 
Senones were situated farthest towards the north : they ap- 
proached the borders of the Beigse. That the Senones were 
a Celtic tribe is sufficiently clear, from their situation to the 
southward of the Seine ; and they are always mentioned by 
Caesar and other writers in connection with the Celts, and as 
taking part in the disputes of the Celtic Gauls, but are not by 
any writer termed Belgians, or named as entering the frequent 
confederations of the Belgic race. Caesar indeed evidently 
includes these among the Celtic Gauls when he says that the 
Rhemi were of all the Belgian tribes nearest to the province. 
Pinkerton, the principal abettor of the opinion which ascribes 
Belgic origin to the Cisalpine Gauls, asserts, without a doubt, 
that the Senones had no share in this migration ; but that the 
people so termed were the Semnones, a totally different people, 
and inhabiting a remote part of Germany, and forming a subdi- 
vision of the great Suevic, or northern German race. Such a 
way of getting rid of difficulties which lie in the way of an hy- 
pothetical theory, is too bold an adventure on the ignorance or 
indolence of the reader. 

On the whole, it appears to be the legitimate result of his- 
torical research, that all the Cisalpine Gauls are referable to 
the Celtic part of the Gaulish nations. Some additional con- 
firmation of^his opinion will be found in the sequel.'*^ 

* M. Thienry veDtures to discrirainate these tribes into two depaTtment8,and thinks 
one dass Celtic and the other Belgic, that is, in his system, Wdsh. The only 
ground for this attempt is his finding in the Irish or Gaelic language words which 
he conjectures to be etymons for the names of one class, and in the Wdsh words 
which, with a little etymological ingenuity, wiU serve for epithets of the other set 
of tribes. Thus the Boii are said to have been Belgians by M. Thierry, merdy 
because ‘Bwg* means ‘‘ a or ugly spectre, in Welsh. But if this etymo- 

logy of the name were allowed, it would prove nothing to the purpose, unless it 
were first established that the Welsh ^as the dialect of the Belgie. 
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Section VI. — Of the Expeditions of the Gauls across the 
Rhiney and their Colonies in Germany y Noricumy and Pari’- 
nonia. 

Livy connects, as we have seen, the first expedition of the 
Gauls across the Alps, said to have been conducted by Bello- 
vesus, with another migration under Sigovesus into the heart 
of Germany. Both these enterprises were undertaken, ac- 
cording to him, by tribes belonging to the confederacy of the 
Bituriges. The followers of Sigovesus made their way into 
the Hercynian Forest. 

Several other writers mention emigrations of Gauls into the 
Hercynian Forest. iBy Tacitus the people who occupied that 
part of Germany are said to have been Boii, neighbours^ and 
allies of the Helvetii. Caesar says, '^that the most fertile 
parts of Germany in the neighbourhood of the Hercynian 
Forest, mentioned by Ei-atosthenes under the appellation of 
Orcynia, fell to the share of the Volcae Tectosages, who settled 
in those parts and had ever since kept possession. They 
were in the highest reputation for justice and bravery, and no 
less remarkable than the Germans for poverty, abstinence, 
and patience of fatigue, conforming exactly to the customs of 
that people both in habit and the way of living.”^ 

Coesar appears to term the Gauls who inhabited the Hercynian 
Forest by a general epithet, Volcae Tectosages. A people thus 
denominated are well known as a principal tribe in the south- 
western part of Gaul, between the Pyrenees and the moun- 
tains of Cemmenus, or the Cevennes. They are mentioned by 
Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Mela, Livy, and others ; and by the 
concurrent opinion of all the ancient writers are identified 
with the Tectosages or Tectosagi, the most powerful and cele- 
brated of the three divisions or clans of Galatae, who held the 
greater part of Asia Minor in subjection. The Volcas of 
Gaul were divided into Volcm^ Arecomici and Volcae Tec- 
tosages. The former inhabited the west side of the Rhone, 
and their capital was Nemausus. The latter approached the 
Pyrenean mountains and had for their metropolis Tolosa or 

* Tacitus, Germ. 28. Coesar, Bell. Gall. 6. 24. 
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Toulouse. They were a people well known to the Romans, 
for it was in their territory that the city of Narbo was built 
by the Consul Q. Martius Rex, which became the capital of the 
province of Narbonensis. The Tectosages joined the Cimbri 
against the Romans, and were defeated by Sylla, who took 
prisoner one of their kings named Gopillus. 

The Tectosagi in the Hercynian Forest, by which name the 
old geographers designated a vast tract stretching through all 
the southern part of Germany, from the Schwartzwald in 
Swabia along the whole course of the Danube as far as the 
limits of Dacia,* were neighbours and confederates of another 
Celtic tribe, who, of all others, were most celebrated for their 
repeated migrations. The Boii were among the most warlike 
of the tribes of Cisalpine Gauls, and they were joined with 
the«Senone6 in the sacking of Rome. Posidonius, as cited 
by Strabo, relates that the Boii formerly inhabited the Her* 
cynian Forest, and there repulsed the invasion of the Cimbri.-|r 
Ancient as well as modern writers differ as to the early seats 
of these people : Strabo was of opinion that the Boii of Ger- 
many were emigrants from Italy; that they had been a fugi- 
tive part of the Boii who had been long settled to the souths 
ward of the Po, in the Cisalpine ; but the account which he 
gives of this passage in their history has been shown to be 
erroneous by M. Zeuss. X Strabo says “ the greatest of the 
Celtic nations, viz. in Cisalpine Gkiul, were the Boii, the Inr 
subri, and t^e Senones, who, together with the Gsesatae, made 
an incursion on Rome and gained possession of the city. 
These last, the Senones, were afterwards entirely destroyed 
by the Romans; but the Boii were driven out of their country,, 
and passing ovpr to the neighbourhood of the Danube, took 
up their abode with the Taurisci, and fought with them 
against the Dacians till they were completely extirpated,, and 

* Ciesar de B. G. 6. c. 24. 25. ** Oritur ab Helvetiorum et Nemetum et Bau. 
racorum finibus, rectsique fluminis Dpubii regione pertinet ad fines Dacorum et 
Anartium : hinc se fiectit sinistrorsus.** According to this representation the Her- 
cynian Forest must have occupied Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and part of Hungary 
to the (iver Theiss, and iti the neighbourhood of the Theiss have reached north- 
ward towards Silesia and Bohemia. 

t Strabo, lib. J. p. 293. ed. Casaub. 

t Die Deutsdien unddie Nachbarstamme, von Kaspar Zeuss. Miinchen, 1837. 
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left their country, which was a part of the Illyrian territory, a 
desert and sheep-pasture for the neighbouring people.” * ^‘The 
region on this — the southern — side of the Po had been occupied 
by the Boii and Ligurians, and Senones, and Gsesatae, for the most 
part : but after the Boii were driven out and the Gsesatse and 
Senones were extirpated, the Ligurian tribes alone remained 
with the Roman colonies.”+ It seems very unlikely,asM. Zeuss 
observes, that while all the other Celtic nations in Italy were 
equally pressed by the Roman arms, the Boii should alone take 
flight ; yet their emigration must be considered as an esta- 
blished fact, if Strabo’s account should be confirmed by other 
authorities. But it is in reality contradicted. Strabo, as we 
have seen, separates the fate of the Boii from that of the 
Senones : the latter Were extirpated, the former were driven 
out. But Pliny declares that both nations experienced the 
same fate. He even mentions the place where they were 
destroyed. “ In hoc tractu interierant Boii, quorum tribus cxii 
fuisse auctor est Cato ; item Senones.” J Livy, who describes 
circumstantially their subjugation by the Consul P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, A.u.c. 561, or 191 b.c., declares that the Boii 
perished in an immense and unexampled slaughter, which left 
no survivors except children and men far advanced in age, and 
that their country was colonised by Romans,§ to whom the 
property of half their land was transferred. Thus the name of 
the Boii perished in Italy not by emigration, but by a mas- 
sacre destructive of the effective strength of the (ribe, and by 
the remainder becoming Romanised. M. Zeuss has further 
observed that Strabo, by enumerating, together with the Boii 
and Senones, the Gaesatae || as a distinct Cisalpine tribe, 
proves the carelessness or falsehood of the .writer, or of the 
account which he has followed. There was no particular 
tribe of that name, and Gaesatae was only the epithet of 
mercenary soldiers, hired from the neighbourhood of the Alps 

^ Strabo, lib. 5, p. 212, 213. V P* 

J Plin. H. N. lib. 3. c. 16. § T. Liv. Ub. 36. c. 30, 39, 40. 

II Gssata: were a sort of mercenary troops to whom recourse was had occasionally 
by the Celtic nations. Polybius thinks their name was taken from die circum- 
^ stance that they were accustomed to serve for hire. Taivog is the epithet of a sort 
of iron weapon used by the Gauls. (Polyh. 2. 22.) 
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and the Rhone^ who. were thus termed from the nature of 
their weapons. It seems then highly probable that the story 
of the expulsion of the Boii arose from a mere conjecture, that 
the Boii on the Rhine, who bore the same name and probably 
spoke the same language as the Boii of the Cisalpine, were 
the descendants of that conquered people.^ 

It is on the whole the most probable conclusion that the 
Italian Boii, or the tribe of that nation which had settled in 
Cisalpine Gaul, never returned ipto the north, and had no 
part in the late enterprises and misfortunes of their transalpine 
kinsmen. The latter were a widely-spread and most restless 
and warlike race, of Celtic origin, as all historians testify ,t 
but who are not known to have had any fixed abodes to the 
westward of the Rhine or in proper GauH their name might 
be considered as almost synonymous with Celt® of Germany. 
We find them frequently associated with the Tectosagi, and 
locally with the Hercynian Forest. There they were so power- 
ful a hundred and fourteen years before the Christian era, as 
to resist successfully the invasion of the Cimbri. Cmsar 
describes the Boii as inhabiting the country beyond the 
Rhine. They had already invaded Noricum and had taken 
the city of Noreja: J this indicates that their territory, or the 
country over which they wandered, was very extensive, and 
reached along the Danube from its source to the heart of 
Germany. There the city of Boiodurum, — situated on the 
traject of the^Danube at the confines of Noricum and Vin- 
delicia, where the river Genus, or Inn, flows through both 
provinces, which, in a period when the Boii had become ex- 
tinct, is enumerated by Ptolemy among the cities of Vin- 
delicia,— seems tp preserve a memorial of their abode. The 
principal country of the Boii was to the northward of the 
Danube ; they bordered towards the west on the Helvetii, who, 
according to Tacitus, had been the inhabitants of the country 
between the Rhine and the M^yne, and towards the north-east 
they reached into Bohemia or Boiohemum, i. e. the Home 

* Dic^eutschen, &c., von M. Zeuss, s. 246. 

t Tacitus expressly declares that the Helvetii and Boii were Gauls. (Gcr. 
c. 127.) 

t BeU. GalL 1. c. 5. 
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or Heim of the Boii. Thence they were expelled by the 
Marcomanni, under Maroboduus^ in the time of Augustus 
Csesar."^ The fugitives are supposed to have carried their 
name into Boioaria^ now Bavaria. 

The final extinction of the Boiic name in Germany is related 
at length by Strabo. It seems that after they had taken up their 
seat in Bavaria, they became allies of the Taurisci or Norici, 
under a prince named Critasims : then both parties carried on 
war with the Dacian king named Boerebistes, and were ex- 
terminated in a great battle. A remnant however^escaped 
to the neighbouring Taurisci or Norici.f 

Celtic Tribes oft^e Alps and the neighbouring Countries. 

The region of the Alps and the lower countries immediately 
surrounding those mountains were the immemorial abode of 
several nations of the Celtic race, who claim this country as 
its aboriginal inhabitants : that is, there is no record of their 
having come, whether from Gaul or any other quarter, nor is 
any trace discoverable in the country of earlier occupants. 
Polybius, who gives the earliest accounts of them, says that 
both sides of the Alps, as far as the ascent is practicable, are 
inhabited by various tribes. On that side which looks to- 
wards the north and the river Rhone, dwelt those termed 
Transalpine Gauls, who are of the same origin with the rest, 
meaning the Cisalpine tribes, and are only co termed on 
account of their local situation. On the other side, he adds, 
are the Taurisci, the Agones (Lingones ?), and other nations.^: 
The tribes bordering on the Alps may be more particularly 
enumerated as follows; 1. Western tribV3s, including the 
Helvetii, who, however, had their original seat, according to 
Tacitus, somewhat further northward than the region now 
under survey, in the part of Germany between the Mayne 
and the Rhine, or in Swabia and Wurtemburg. To this 

* Strabo, 7* c. 304. 

The Oothini, a tribe who remained in the mountainous borders of Bohemia 
in the time of Tacitus, and who, according to that writer, were Gauls, were pro- 
bably a remnant of the Boii, who were left at the expulsion of that people, de- 
fended perhaps by their local situation. 

X Polyb. lib. iii.^cap. 2. , 
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division belong several tribes mentioned by Caesar, as the 
Veragri, Sedusii and Nantuates, all evidently Celtic tribes. 
2. The Rhseti inhabited the southern parts immediately 
above the valley of the Po. Livy, as it is well known, sup- 
posed the Rhaeti to be Etruscans. He extended this notion 
to other Alpine nations. He says, ^^Tusci trans Padum 
omnia loca, excepto Venetorum angulo, usque ad Alpes 
tenuere. Alpinis quoque ea gentibus baud dubie origo est, 
m€bxime Raetis : quos loca ipsa efierarunt, ne quid ex antique, 
pnster ^sonum linguae, nec eum incorruptum, retinerent.”* 
Pliny and Justin repeat the story of the Tuscan origin of the 
Rhaeti, supposing them to have derived their name from 
Rhaetus, a Tuscan leader. It seems that a part of the popula- 
tion of the southern Alps was of Tuscan defecent.+ M. Zeuss :[: 
supposes this to be confined to the inhabitants of the Euga- 
nean hills. Of the Celtic descent of the greater part of the 
Rhaeti, or of the people inhabiting the Rhsetian Alps, he 
observes that we can hardly doubt, when we consider the 
evidently Celtic names of the places within their territory, as 
Tarvesede, compared with Tarv-enna and Metio-sedum men- 
tioned by Cmsar ; Curia with Tricorii, Curiosolites ; Magia 
with Magus, of frequent occurrence; Magontiacum; Ma- 
treja with Medio-matricum, Noreja, Celega; the names found 
in Ptolemy, Bragodurum, Ectodurum, Ebodurum, Drusoma- 
gus ; Ta^yairiop compared with the personal name Tasgetius 
in Caesar ; Qambodunum, Brigantium, Brixentes ; Ovdptovee, 
Ovivvioi compared with Veneti, Venelli, Venicontes. These 
names, most of which appear in the Rhaetian Alps, sufficiently 
prove the Celtic origin of the tribes among whom they are 
found. 3. All Jthc northern part of Switzerland and the 
country reaching to the Danube was included in Vindelicia. 
4. The eastern region, including the Tyrolese and extensive 
tracts further eastward, was the abode of the Taurisci, a cele- 
brated and powerful race. T^at the Vindelici and Taurisci 
were Celts there is no doubt; it is proved partly by names of 

• liib. V. 33. 

+ Pliny mentions it as a prevalent conjecture rather than as matter of fact — 
Plin. V. cap. 20. £ec likewise Justin, xx. 15. 

i Zeuss, ubi supra, s. 299. 
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places and partly by the direct testimony of lustorians.* 
The name of Vindelici has the same etymon as Vindobonai 
Vindomagus, Vindonissa. The Vindelician names Artobriga, 
Bojodurum, Parrodurum, Consuanetes, compared with Sua- 
netes, and Condrusii Licus, Licates, compared with Ambi- 
lici, leave, as M. Zeuss observes, no doubt as to the origin of 
the Celtic people termed Vindelici. 

The inhabitants of the Eastern Alps and the lower countries 
adjacent were included in later periods under the general 
name of Norici, which was synonymous with the older desig- 
nation of Taurisci. This appears from Pliny: ^^Juxtaque 
Carnos quondam Taurisci, nunc Norici.’^ Polybius, as cited 
by Strabo, connects the names of Taurisci and Norici. He 
says that gold was^ found at Aquileia — iv tcTiq TavplaKoie rcTig 
HwpiKoig. Strabof makes Norici a collective epithet, and Tau- 
risci the particular name of a tribe. He says the country 
near the bottom of the Adriatic is inhabited by some Norici 
and Garni, and adds that the Taurisci are also Norici. 
Against this representation, as M. Zeuss observes, we must 
set not only the authority of Pliny as above cited, who makes 
the Norici of equal extent with the Taurisci, but also Ptolemy, 
who mentions no such people as the Taurisci in the Roman 
province of Noricum, but makes the Norici to be the only race 
inhabiting the eastern parts of it.j: Tribes of Taurisci or 
Norici were scattered through the different Alpine valleys, 
but the great body of the nation occupied the eastern declivi- 
ties towards Noreja, their principal town. The Norici had 
been allies of Rome long before their conquest, and the 
consul Carbo had led an army to the defence of Noreja when 
attacked in the Cimbrian war. That the Taurisci, as well as 
their neighbours towards the west, were of Celtic origin is 
clear, not only from the names of places in Noricum, but, as 
M. Zeuss has shown, from two passages of Strabo, in which 
that geographer expressly assorts them to have been GhiiatsB, 
FoXarac, and Celtic tribes — KeXrticd iByri, This last epithet he 
applies to the Boii, Scordisci, and Taurisci.^ 

♦ Plin. iii. SO. f Strabo, p. 206. 

X Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstamine. 

§ StrabOi p. 290. 
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We hence find that the original settlements of the CeTtic 
rsLce, for no ancient writer has mentioned the Alpine nations 
as emigrants from Gaul^ coniprehended, as far as we can 
collect, nearly all the mountainous bamer to the northward 
of Italy as far as the Adriatic. 

The Celtic tribes in Illyricum were known under the name 
of Scordisci, who are mentioned in connexion with the Tau- 
risci.* They are described by Strabo, who says that the 
mountain-plains -f- of Pannonia extend northward to the Da- 
nube, and eastward to the Scordisci, and in the same direction 
to the mountains of Macedonia and Thrace. He adds that 
the Scordisci conquered the Triballi, who from the time of 
Herodotus had been the most powerful Thracian tribe in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube. Appishi gives the same 
account. He says that the Triballi and Scordisci fought, 
until the former, who had been a flourishing nation till the 
time of Philip and Alexander, were destroyed, and their 
territory left desert.j; Strabo places the Scordisci on the 
Danube. He says that they were divided into two sections : 
one of them dwelt between two rivers flowing into the 
Danube, the Noavus which runs by Segestica and the 
Margus; the other a little beyond this river.^ The Noavus 
and Margus are, in the opinion of M. Zeuss, the Save and 
the Morava. II The Scordisci also occupied the islands of the 
Danube, and made themselves formidable to all the neigh- 
bouring natio^ys : their chief towns were Heorta and Cape- 
dunum. Ptolemy places the Scordisci in the southern 
extremities of Lower Pannonia, therefore near the mouth of 
the Save.^f 

The Illyrian Cielts were, until they were conquered by the 
Romans, always a warlike tribe, formidable to the surround- 
ing nations, perpetually making hostile incursions into the 
neighbouring countries. The most celebrated of these was 
the attack on the temple of Delphi, under a leader named 
Brennus, of which a full account has been given by Pau- 
sanias. 

* Pliny (iii. 23.): Mons Glaudias, cujus in fironte Scordisci s in tergo Taurisd. 

i* ^ t Appian. Illyric. 3. § Strabo, vii. p. 318. 

II Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 174. ^ Cl. Piol. ii. IG. 
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Strabo mentions an embassy sent from the Celts of the 
Adriatic to the camp of Alexander during his expedition into 
Thrace. As the Celts had about this time settlements on the 
Danube, it is perhaps more probable that it was from this 
quarter that ambassadors were sent, namely, from the country 
of the Scordisci. 

It does not appear that the Scordisci were old inhabitants 
of the borders of the Lower Danube : they had overspread 
the countries possessed of old by the Triballi and other 
Thracian tribes. It is probable that they arrived< in this 
country shortly before the time of Alexander. They may 
with the greatest probability be derived from the nearest bands 
of the Celtic race, from those who had advanced furthest 
towards the east. These were the Taurisci of the Alps and 
the Boii and Tectosages of the Hercynian Forest. c 

On a general survey of the tribes spread through southern 
Germany, and in Pannonia and the Alpine countries, it ap- 
peal's that Celtic races, of whom the Boii and Tectosages are 
the most remarkable, were the earliest known inhabitants of 
the tracts comprehended in the Orcynia of the Gauls and the 
Hercynian Forest of Roman writers. The Boii are not to be 
traced from Gaul, and not further westward than the confines 
of the Helvetii : they were probably the primitive inhabitants 
of the countries on the Danube, and reached as far northward 
as Bohemia. It is probable that the Gythones, a small tribe 
who remained in the north-east of Germany the time of 
Tacitus and spoke the language of the Gauls, were a remnant 
of the expelled Boii. The Tectosages appear to have been 
nearly allied to the Boii, since we find them joined in many 
parts. The other nations enumerated are evidently Celtic, as 
the Scordisci, Taurisci, Vindelici, Rhasti, but nothing indicates 
that they were ever inhabitants of Gaul. 


Section VII . — Of the Colony of Gauls in Asia Minor, 

c 

‘ Of all the foreign conquests or settlements of the Gauls 
hone is more celebmted than that in Asia Minor, where this 
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people were known, as indeed were the Gauls in general, 
among the Greeks, by the name of Galatae. 

It is important to determine from' what tribes of European 
Gauls originated the Galatae, or Gauls of Asia Minor. We 
have seen that of all the Gallic tribes, the Boii were the most 
powerful in Germany and the moat widely spread. From no 
other tribe should we, upon conjecture, derive the Gallic con- 
federacy in Asia with so much probability as from them. 
Tolisthoboii was in fact the name of one of the three divisions 
of people in Asia, into which the Galatm were divided. In 
Greek their name is written Tolisthobogii, as that of the Boii 
is written Bogii.* 

Together with Boii there were in parts of Germany other 
tribes, as the Volcae Tectosages, spread through the Her- 
cyniari Forest. These Vole® Tectosages came, as we have 
seen, from Celtica Narbonensis, and from the most remote 
part of it, near to the Pyrenees, or at least to the south- 
westward of Mount Cemmenus. Thus we find the Tec- 
tosages to have been a wandering warlike people, who had 
planted their name in two very distant countries, and there 
is so much the less reason for doubt when we find them in a 
third region. The Tectosages were in fact the leading and 
most celebrated tribe among the Galatae of Asia. A third 
name not so easily traced is that of the Trocmi, of the origin 
of whom Strabo knew nothing, though he was satisfied of 
the derivation of the Tectosages from the Vole® of Southern 
Gaul. 

Strabo considered it as a thing ascertained that the Tec- 
tosages of Galatia in Asia Minor, were a branch of the Vole® 
Tectosages of Narbonensis. He says that the disappearance of 
the two other names from Gaul, namely, those of Tolisthoboii 
and Trocmi, was not to be wondered at, since among tribes of 

• It is very probable that the Tolisthoboii were a tribe of Boii, and that the 
prefix to their name is taken from somei epithet, or perhaps from a place where 
they settled. In fact Ptolemy mentions a place termed TdXacrra xuipa in their 
country. Lib. v. c. 6. This is observed by M, Zeuss, who remarks that another 
Celtic na]pe was preserved in Macedonia. Ijivy observes that the third region of 
Macedonia contained the famous town of Edessa, &c., “ et Vettiorum bdlicosam 
gentem, incolas quoguepermultos Gallos et Illyricos.” Vettii appears to be a Celtic 
clan-name, since Solovettius is a personal name. Liv. lib. xlv. c. 30. 
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roaming habits, many become either extinct, or intermixed and 
lost. From the fact that the tribe of Tectosages still remained 
in the country of the Vole®, he infers that the Tolisthoboii 
and Trocmi originated from the same part of Gaul. If the 
Tectosages of Galatia were really from the Vole® Tectosages, 
they must have had some intermediate halting-place; and 
this is discovered to have been the fact, since, according to 
C®sar, the Gauls of the Hercynian Forest were Vole® 
Tectosages. In the same quarter, as we have observed, other 
writers place the Boii. Tolisthoboii may have been a parti- 
cular tribe of Boii. 

Livy has given the most detailed and particular account of 
the settlement of tlie Galatians in Asia, and of the depreda- 
tory attempts of the same people, which preceded their pas- 
sage of the Hellespont. After mentioning the Tolisthoboii, 
into whose territories the Romans were led by the Consul 
Cn. Manlius, he adds, These Gauls, a vast multitude, had 
made their way, induced either by the want of lands or by 
the hope of spoil, to the country of the Dardani under a leader 
named Brennus."’ Livy has given no intimation in this pas- 
sage from what quarter he supposes the Gauls to have first emi- 
grated, but in a speech which he puts into the mouth of Cn. 
Manlius, the Roman ConsuL they are said to have been exiles 
who left their country for want of room, and sailing along the 
coasts of Illyricum into Poeonia, and thence into Thrace, gained 
possession of it by arms.* It is utterly inconceivable that such 
a multitude of barbarians as the Gauls are represented to have 
been, could find room in ships ; and this must have been d mere 
conjecture of Livy, who was probably ignorant that there were 
extensive settlements of the Gauls upon tiie Danube. Pau- 
sanias, who has given a narrative of their invasion, says that the 
first adventurers who had proceeded to Thrace under their 
leader Cambaules, returned to their country, in order to 

i 

« The names of the chieftains of the Galatians are given differently by the writers 
who mention them. AU however mention Brennus. Pausanias names the chiefs 
of particular bodies Cambaules (Gunobelin orConmnil ?), Cerethorius (Qaradyr ?), 
Arichorus and Bolgius. Polybius terms the chief leader Brennus, as does Livy : 
instead of the Lomnorius of Livy he has Coniontorius, and he pames the last king 
of the Gauls, who remained in Thrace, Gavarus. 
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collect a greater multitude. They cannot, therefore, have 
been at so great a distance from it as Livy supposed. According 
to that historian, the Gauls separated into two great bodies : 
the fate of Brennus and his followers, who invaded Greece, 
is well knowm ; the other division, under Lomnorius and Lu- 
tarius, after many adventures, passed the Hellespont into 
Asia, and seated themselves finally in Phrygia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river llalys, after dividing Asia Minor by lot 
into three parts, and rendering each part tributary to one of 
their tlmee clans. These clans were the Tolistoboii,Trocnii,and 
Tectosagi.* Strabo gives them nearly the same denomina- 
tions. They retained their power till the war between Antio- 
ch us and the Romans. It may be observed that Polybius and 
Pausanias term these Gauls, KcXtoi or Celtfe; other writers call 
them.Galalae, Galli, and Gallo-Graeci. Not one ancient his- 
torian or geographer has expressed a doubt that they were 
true Celtic Gauls ; and certainly nothing can be more impro- 
bable than the supposition that a Belgic tribe had acquired 
in early times a settlement in the most remote region of Celtica, 
where, although they were well known to the Massilians and 
to the Romans who built the city of Narbo on the lands of 
the Volcae, they were never suspected to be other than genuine 
Celts. 

• M. Thierry has maintained that the Vole® were Bclg®, and not Celts. The 
only proofs he brings forward are the following. In some copies of Cicero’s Oration 
pro M. Fonteio, n^Wgarum is read instead of Volcarum. But this reading was 
totally rejected by Gr®vius, and probably arose from the blunder of some ignorant 
copyist who had never heard of such a people as the Vole®, and supposed that 
the author must have alluded to the Belg®. Ausonius terms the Tectosagi 

primffivo nomine Bolgas.’’ But Ausonius being himself a Gaul would not have 
made a mistake in the «amc of a Gaulish people, and would have termed them 
Belgas, had he intended to identify them with the Belg® so well known. Pausa- 
nias mentions that one of the tribes of Galat® had a chieftain named Bolgius. The 
principal prop of M. Thierry’s argument is St. Jerom’s assertion, which we shall 
hereafter cite and comment upon, that the Galatians spoke nearly the same 
language as the Treviri, who were a Belgit tribe. This would be a good argument if 
it could be proved in the first place that the language of the Celt® was not nearly the 
same as that of the Belg®. I shall endeavour to show that the contrary was the 
fact, and ^at the difference between these dialects was very slight. On the whole we 
have no reason to doubt, what all the ancients uniformly testify, that the Vole® 
were a tribe of the Qelt® properly so termed. 

VOL. III. 
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Section VII I. — Of the Cwihri. 

The Cimbri were the ancient inhabitants of Denmark, from 
them called the Cimbric Chersonesus. They first became 
known to the rest of the world on the occasion of their cele- 
brated invasion of Southern Germany, Gaul, and Italy, in the 
' time of Cains Marius. This was the first on record of those 
great migrations from the northern parts of Europe, by which 
the southern and more cultivated regions were laid waste, for 
the conquest of Italy by the Gauls cannot, though in other re- 
spects a similar event, be so termed, since that people originated 
or at least came into Italy from a different quarter. These 
movements continued to be repeated from time to time until 
the northern parts of the continent were finally subdued and 
civilized by Charlemagne and his successors, after which 
period we hear only of the maritime aggressions of the North- 
men, whose piracies in like manner had their termination only 
when Scandinavia was christianized, and its inhabitants ex- 
changed the habits of wandering freebooters for the industry 
of agriculture and commerce. The invasion of the Cimbri, 
like many later enterprises of the same description, was not 
the solitary expedition of a particular horde : it seems to have 
been a simultaneous movement among many different nations 
near the shores of the Baltic. The Teutones, who, next to the 
Cimbri, had been the most powerful and conspicuous among 
these tribes, came from the northern part of Germany bor- 
dering on the Elbe. A third body appears to have been 
formed by a people termed Ambrones, of whom, if they were 
a distinct tribe, we know nothing but their name. It was re- 
ported that all these nations were driven 6ut of their coun- 
try by a deluge which overwhelmed it, but this opinion 
was rejected by Strabo, on the ground of its supposed physical 
impossibility, and the want of room for the support of a vast 
multitude is assigned as the rabst probable incentive. Caesar 
informs us that the Cimbri and Teutones were repulsed by the 
Belgae in Gaul, in their attempt to pass the Rhine ijato the 
country inhabited by that people ; they were likewise resisted 
by the Boii in the Hercynian Forest, but succeeded in making 
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their way into Celtic Gaul, which they overran, and whence 
they invaded Italy, taking with them in their train armies 
from the Tectosages, and from several Ligurian tribes. The 
Ciinbri here separated from the other nations, and, as it ap- 
])cars, entered Italy through Noricum and by the passes of 
the Tyrolese, while the Tcutones and Ambrones, with their 
Celtic and Ligurian allies, approached it by the coast on the 
western side. Little reliance can be placed on the accounts 
left us as to the number of these hordes. " The army of the 
Cimbri*and Teutones was reported to have consisted of three 
hundred thousand well-armed warriors, besides a more numerous 
crowd of followers, and Plutarch supposes that this estimate was 
much below their actual numbers. It appears that the power 
of the Cimbri was greatly weakened by tliis migration, since 
they are ever afterwards mentioned as an inconsiderable state, 
and in the time of Tacitus were almost extinct. It is there- 
fore probable that nearly the whole nation emigrated. 

Writers of the Augustan and the succeeding age, the his- 
torical period of Rome, have given us conjectures respecting 
the Cimbri, who were too distant to be within the reach of ac- 
curate inquiry. They were generally supposed to have been 
a German tribe, from the situation of their country : Caesar, 
Strabo, and Tacitus considered them as such. Strabo informs 
us that among the Northern German tribes, whose country he 
defines asreachinjr from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the 
Albis or Elbe, the most remarkable are the Cimbri and the 
Sugambri. Beyond the Albis,'' he adds, “all is unknown 
to us, for we do not hear that any navigator has sailed along 
the coast eastward towards the entrance of the Caspian Sea," 
— supposed to join the eastern extremity of the Baltic — “and 
the Romans have not gained access to the parts beyond the 
Elbe, nor have travellers penetrated into those countries by 
land journeys.” The Sugambri of Strabo are the Sicambri 
of Latin writers, and it might be suspected that their name is a 
modification of that of the Cimbri. 

The notion entertained by the geographers of Strabo's time, 
that thfe coast of the Baltic turned towards the south-east and 
was continuous with that of the Caspian Sea, seems to have 
connected in their minds the north of Europe with Scythia. 

• • H 2 ^ 
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Hence the countries on the Baltic came in later times to be 
termed Scythia, of which we find an instance in Bede. The 
same mistake accounts for the notion, admitted by many an- 
cient writers on the ground of a mere resemblance of names, 
that the Cimbri were the Cimmerii of Homer and Herodotus. 
Cimmeria was the dark and unknown coast of an imaginary 
ocean, supposed to reach from the Atlantic through the Codan 
or Baltic Sea to the Caspian, and thence to the utmost East. 
It was enveloped in perpetual fogs, and never visited by the 
solar rays. The lines in which it is mentioned by Homer af- 
ford a curious specimen of ancient cosmography.* 

Posidonius appears first to have conjectured that the Cim- 
bri were the same people as the Cimmerii. His opinion, which 
was approved by StVabo as a probable conjecture, became very 
prevalent among the Romans, as we learn from Plutarch. 
Undoubtedly it had no other foundation than the resemblance 
of the two names and the geographical error of the ancients, 
who believed the coast of the Cimbri to be continuous with that 
which the Cimmerii were supposed to have inhabited. The same 
notion has been adopted by modern writers, as by Karamsin, 
the historian of the Russian empire, and it has been often stated 
as a fact established by adequate testimony. On this account 
it will be worth while to collect, in a short compass, the sum 
of the information extant respecting the Cimmerii. 

The history of the Cimmerii, so far as the account respect- 
ing them is really historical and not mythical^ rests entirely 
on Herodotus, who collected his information respecting them 
in the course of his journeys in Asia Minor and on the coast of 
the Euxine, where the memory of their abode w^as still recent 
in his time. According to Herodotus, the country then in the 
possession of the Scythians had been occupied in earlier times 
by the Cimmerians. The extent of their territory cannot be 
defined : it appears to have been on both sides of the Palus 
Maeotis, or the Sea of Asov, ai^d the Bosphorus, termed from 
them Cimmerian. The peninsula termed afterwards the Tauric 
Ghersonesus,now Crim Tartary, was likewise sometimes named 
Cimmerian. On this peninsula we are informed by* Strabo 
that there was formerly a Cimmerian city, adjojning to which 
* Odyss. xi. in initio. 
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were fortifications, enclosing the isthmus by an earthen wall. 
As vestiges of the Cimmerians still remaining in his time, 
Herodotus mentions an earthen monument near the riverTyras, 
under which had been interred a great multitude of that na- 
tion, as well as the names of several places in the Scythian 
country : there were the Cimmerian walls, the Cimmerian 
passage or ferry — TropOfirfia ^ — and the territory itself was 
termed Cimmerian. The people had been driven out by the 
Scythians, who had been expelled from their country further 
towards the cast by the Massagetoe, and entered Cimmeria 
after passing the Araxes. The Cimmerians, or perhaps only 
a part of them, living on the southern part of their country, 
as we may collect from the narrative of Aristeas related in 
another passage of Herodotus, escaped fforn the invaders by 
passing along the eastern shore of the Euxine : the Scythians 
are said to have pursued them, but passing to the eastward of 
the Caucasus, entered Media, and thus began the celebrated 
expedition of that people into Upper Asia, on which occasion 
they were said to have penetrated as far as the cities of Phoe- 
nice. The Cimmerians, taking a more western route, came 
down upon the coast of Asia Minor, which they appear to have 
overrun as far as Bithynia, since Strabo enumerates Cimmerians 
among the early inhabitants of that country. Herodotus says 
that they founded a colony in the Asiatic Chersonesus, where the 
Greek city of Sinope was afterwards built, near the promon- 
tory and river, of that name. They likewise invaded Lydia in 
the reign of Ardys, b.c. G34, and kept possession of a part 
of it till they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes b.c. 613. 
Herodotus represents their conquest of that country as the im- 
mediate sequel ot their entrance into Asia Minor, and not as a 
subsequent attack made by the Cimmerian colonists of the 
northern coast. But Strabo supposed the first incursion of the 
Cimmerians into Asia to have happened at a much earlier 
period, and thought even that^ some obscure notices of such 
an event had reached Greece before the time of Homer. 

After the conquest of Cimmeria by the Scythians, it appears 
that tlfe Tauric Chersonesus or Crim Tartary continued to be 
the abode of^a peculiar people, termed Tauri, who are con- 
jectured, with probability, to have been remains of the old 
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Cimmerian inhabitants. Panticapaeuni, aGreek city afterwards 
founded by the Milesians on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, be- 
came in a later age the capital of a flourishing state, which 
retained its independence till the age of Mithridates, when, 
being unable longer to defend itself against its barbarous 
Scythian neighbours, it submitted. It was very populous, and 
abounded in corn. The names of many kings of the Bospo- 
riani are on record;* they are partly Greek and in part 
barbaric, and often identical with the names of the kings 
of Thrace. Hence an argument has been drawn t6 prove 
that the Cimmerians were of the same race with the people 
of Thrace; and this argument would have considerable 
weight if the people of the Bosphorian state were more 
clearly identified with the Cimmerians ; but it is very pos- 
sible that they may have been later inhabitants, and perhaps 
coeval in their settlement of that country with the Greeks. 

It remains altogether uncertain to what race of people the 
Cimmerians belonged. The argument above mentioned, and 
the fact that there was a Thracian tribe termed Treres, which 
also was a name given, according to Strabo, to a part of the 
Cimmerians, induced Adelung to connect this ancient people 
with the Thracians, who are supposed to have been related to 
the Pelasgi and to the Greeks. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears probable, from the account handed down by Hero- 
dotus, that the chain of Caucasus was within the region of the 
Cimmerians. If such were the fact, it may b^ inferred that 
the aborigines of that mountain chain, whose descendants yet 
retain their languages and barbarous habits, are the descend- 
ants and representatives of the old Cimmerii, and we may set 
them down as a people equally distinct from the Thracians and 
from the German or other Indo-European inhabitants of the 
north. The supposed affinity between the Cimmerii and the 

* The history of the Bosphorian kingdom is briefly given by Strabo, book vii. 
p. 308. ed. Casaub. The names of the kings and many further particulars have 
been industriously collected by Casauhon. (Annot. ad loc. Strabonis.) Adelung has 
cited on the same subject a work by Cary, entitled Histoire des Kois de Thrace.*' 
Among the names of the Bosphorian kings and those of Thrace are Cotys, Seleu- 
cus, Rhescaporis, Rhometalces, and several terminating in as Masades, 

Berisades, Medosades. (Adelung, Mithrid. B. ii. s. 353.) 
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Cimbri rests assuredly, as we have already observed, ou no 
other foundation than the resemblance, perhaps accidental, 
of the two gentile names.* 

Though the conjecture of Posidonius that this northern 
people had descended from the Cimmerii received credit among 
the ancient writers, it was the prevalent opinion that the 
Cimbri were a German tribe. We have observed that several 
writers mention them as such. Pliny enumerates the Cimbri 
in that class of German tribes to which he appropriates the 
term <3f Ingjevoncs, or maritime tribes. Plutarch likewise 
says that the Cimbri were supposed to be a German nation. 
The reasons on which he represents that opinion to have been 
founded are such, however, as plainly to evince that it was 
not the result of information but a mera conjecture. They 
were believed to be Germans, he says, on account of their 
tall stature and the blue colour of the eyes, and from the 
fact that the Germans in their language term robbers — 
liifi/ipovQ — Cimbri. As the Romans communicated little with 
the Cimbri, — who, however, sent ambassadors to Augus- 
tus, — and knew them only as living in a corner of Germany, 
they would naturally be led to suppose them Germans. Such 
an opinion has therefore little or no weight, especially as it is 
generally expressed with doubt as to the fact. The accounts left 
of the customs of the Cimbri certainly resemble what we know 
of the Celtic nations rather than the description of German 
manners. “Yacjtus describes them as, in his time, the feeble 
remnant of a nation, living in decay, and about to become 
extinct. He says, In the same quarter of Germany, adjacent 
to the ocean, dwell the Cimbri, a small state at present, but great 
in renown. Of their past grandeur extensive vestiges still re- 
main, as encampments and lines on either shore of the Cimbric 
Chersonesus, from the compass of which the strength and 
numbers of the nation may still be computed, and credit ob- 
tained to the account of so great an army.’'t The sacred rites 
of the Cimbri as described by Strabo resemble in their more 

* The history of the Cimmerii is contained in the passages of Herodotus, lib. i. 
c. 7 - cT 16.; lib. iv. c. 11. c. 12. c. 14. c. 99. Strabo, lib. i. p. 12. ; lib. iii. p. 149. 
ed. Casaiib. item lib. vii. p. 308. p. 494. 

t Tacitus, Germ. c. 87. 
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sanguinary character the customs of the Celts. Their warlike 
expeditions were accompanied by hoary prophetesses, who wear- 
ing white robes fastened by zones of brass, ascended a throne 
or elevated seat, with drawn swords in their hands, and raising 
the captives by their hair, cut their throats, and received streams 
of blood in large brazen goblets, while others dissected the 
bodies of slaughtered victims, and from the appearance of the 
entrails j^redicted victory to the Ciinbrian arms. In battles 
they fought, like the Britons, in chariots: to them were fastened 
drums, which when beaten produced a formidable sound.* 

All these considerations afford some probable evidence of 
the Celtic origin or relations of the Cimbri ; but a stronger 
argument arises from a very few names and words preserved 
from their language? Pliny assures us that the Cimbri termed 
the Baltic Sea Moremarusa, which expression in their.lan- 
guage signified the Dead Sea. Mor-marw, nearly the same 
words, have in Welsh precisely this meaning, which does not 
belong to similar vocables, as I believe, in any German dialect. 
Again, Boiorix was the king of the Cimbric army which in- 
vaded Italy, a compound name of which both the elements are 
Celtic. Boii is a gentile name, as we have seen, and be- 
longed particularly to the Celtae of Germany : oriw is a fre- 
quent Celtic termination, and represents a word yet extant in 
the Welsh dialect. To this we must add the name of Cimbri, 
corresponding and nearly identical with that of the Cymru or 
Cumri of Britain. We must likewise take into^thf account the 
probability of migration from the Cimbric Chersonesus to the 
country of the Ottadini in the northern part of this island, and 
the fact that the Piets, probably one people with the Cale- 
donians, derived their descent, according t(? Bede, from the 
shores of Scythia, that is from the coasts of the Baltic Sea. 

I know not whether any conclusive argument can be founded 
on the circumstance that Holstein and Denmark abound in 
those rude erections termed Druvdical remains ; but the fact is 
remarkable, especially as we find similar remains in countries 
known to have been inhabited long by Celts, as in the depart- 
ments of Morbihan in Britanny. 

• Strab. Gcr. lib. vii. p. 294. r 
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On the whole it appears to be the result of this comparison 
of facts relative to the history of the Cimbri, that they were 
a Celtic people allied to the inhabitants of Britain ; and it is 
by no means improbable that they were the people who first 
colonized North Britain. 


Section IX. — 0/ the Population of the British Isles, 

On entering into an inquiry respecting the tribes who formed 
the population of the British Isles, I approach the subject of 
a controversy agitated among Celtic antiquarians; but I shall 
endeavour to avoid disputed questions at present, and post- 
pone the discussion of them till 1 can filter upon it with 
greater advantage, after having surveyed the whole field within 
which it has been carried on. 

It is generally considered as certain that the whole popula- 
tion of Britain was derived from Gaul. Ancient writers, how- 
ever, have afforded us no direct testimony that nmy be looked 
upon as conclusive upon this subject, and such an inference 
can only be collected from topographical names, from the his- 
tory of languages, and from the remains of ancient dialects. 

Caesar says, It has been handed down to memory — a most 
improbable subject for tradition — that the people who inhabit 
the interior part of Britain were produced in the island itself ; 
the maritime Dart is possessed by those who passed over from 
the Belgie, for the sake of plunder and of hostile invasion, 
and these are mostly distinguished by the names of those 
states from which they originally came to fix their abode in 
and to cultivate the newly conquered lands. There is an in- 
finite number of people ; their houses are very numerous, and 
nearly resemble those of the Gauls, and their cattle are in 
great numbers.” * 

CsBsar was informed that the sea-coast of Britain was in- 
habited by Belgoe from the continent. No other writer has 
given the same statement, but it is confirmed by our finding, 
from Ptolemy and others, that there were British tribes or 
states which, as Caesar has hinted in the passage above cited, 
* Bell. Gall. v. c. 12. 
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had the same names with communities in Belgic Gaul. On 
the south coast we find a tribe named merely Belgae, whose 
capital was Venta Belgarum, or Winchester. To the east- 
ward of the Belgae was another tribe, named Regni, also 
Rhemi, and to the northward of both of these were the Atre- 
batii. These are tribes nearly synonymous with Belgic tribes in 
Gaul. There was no other British tribe known to us by name to 
which the above observation of Caesar can be supposed with 
probability to refer. A corner of land to the northward of the 
Humber is said to have been inhabited by a tribe termed 
Parisi, or Parisii ; and Parisii was the name of a tribe in Gaul 
to whom belonged the banks and the islands of the Seine. 
But the British Parisii were apparently but a subdivision of 
the great nation of Brigantes, who, near the centre of the is- 
land, occupied the whole breadth of Britain : they were, per- 
haps, too far to the northward to have come within the sphere 
of Caesar’s information. The Parisii of the Seine were never 
reckoned among the Belgae, although near the Belgic frontier. 
They were said, as we have already observed, to have been a 
Celtic tribe ; besides, their inland situation excluded them 
from the number of maritime invaders of Britain. Caesar ap- 
pears therefore to have made a statement in more general 
terms than later accounts fully support. But although there 
are but two or three British tribes synonymous with tribes in 
Belgic Gaul, there may have been some other tribes chiefly or 
even wholly of Belgic origin ; and it is very prpbable that we 
shall be correct in reckoning all the parts to the southward of 
the Atrebatii, or of a line drawn in continuation of the 
northern boundary of that tribe, as belonging to Belgic 
Britain. This line, which prolonged towards the east and 
the west would join the Severn and the Thames, would cut off 
to the southward the Cantii and the Trinobantes, as well as 
some other tribes connected by political relations with Belgic 
states on the continent, and ^therefore to be included with 
the greater probability among the tribes of Belgic origin. 
This last consideration renders it probable that the Iceni, who 
were among the most civilized of the Britons, were also* Belg®. 
On the other hand it may be doubted whether we ought to in- 
clude among the Belgae either the Damnonii of • Devonshire 
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and Cornwall, or the Durotriges in Dorsetshire, since that 
part of the coast of Gaul which lies opposite to them was oc- 
cupied by Celtic tribes, to whom, as we have seen, all the 
country westward of the Seine belonged. 

Csesar has said nothing to indicate a suspicion that the 
Britons of the inland country were akin to any people in Gaul. 
It is apparent that his information respecting them was very 
defective, and it seems that he did not consider himself to 
have entered their territory. What part of the entire island 
he meant to designate by the phrase “ interior pars,” has been 
a matter of dispute. Some who have a particular theory to 
support, carry us as far as the Highlands of Scotland, and will 
have it that the supposed indigenous Britons were the Gael 
of those countries ; but this is a very forced*and improbable in- 
terpretation, for if the Western Highlands were at that time oc- 
cupied by the Gael, which we have reason to believe not to have 
been the fact, it is very improbable that Cmsar’s information 
extended so far. It is likewise hard to suppose that he would 
have termed that part of Scotland the interior of Britain. It 
is much more likely that Caesar meant to describe the country 
northward of the line above marked out, which cuts off to the 
southward all the tribes known to have been Belgic, of whom 
the most northerly were the Atrebatii. This line, as we have 
observed, passed from the Severn to the Thames. The abo- 
rigines will thus be the ancestors of the Britons, who are well 
known to have been driven by the Saxons into Wales, Cum- 
berland, and the south-western parts of Scotland, termed the 
kingdom of Strathclyde. 

Tacitus * treats the origin of the Britons as a subject entirely 
left open to conje9ture. Nothing was known historically as to 
the question whether they were natives of the soil or of foreign 
extraction. “ In their persons they vary, whence diflerent opin- 
ions are formed. The red hair of the Caledonians, and their 
large limbs, indicate a German, origin. The swarthy sunburnt 
complexion of the Silures, their curly hair, and their situation 
opposite to Spain, furnished ground for believing that the Iberi 
have passed over the seaand gained possession of the country.” 

• l^gricola, xi. 
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Tacitus was then under the mistake of supposing Spain to be 
opposite to South Wales. As M . Ritson has observed, he may 
have been led to form this notion from some erroneous map 
of Britain, such as might be collected from Ptolemy, and is 
actually in Richard of Cirencester. It is very probable that 
this is the principal circumstance that suggested the idea of 
attributing an Iberian origin to the Siliires, on which so undue 
stress has been laid by various writers, and which even Nie- 
buhr has adopted. It was not, however, tlie deliberate opinion 
of Tacitus that the Silures came from Spain ; for, itfter ob- 
serving that the Britons who lived nearest to Gaul resembled 
the people of that country, he adds, “ On a general estimate of 
probabilities — in universum tanien lestimanti — it is to be be- 
lieved that the Gadls originally took possession of the neigh- 
bouring coast. He then adds the reasons which confirmed 
him in this opinion : The sacred rites and superstition of the 
Gauls are discoverable among the Britons, nor is there much 
difference in the language of these two nations.” It would 
seem, as we shall further have occasion to remark, that this 
last observation is not limited to the Belgic or sea-coast 
Britons. The sacred rites indeed of the Britons to which he 
refers, are those of the Druids, of which the most conspicuous 
display was in Mona or Anglesea ; and the mentioning of them 
in connection with the language of the Britons indicates suf- 
ficiently that the allusion of the writer extends to the inhabit- 
ants of South Britain on a larger scale. ^ 

This last observation of Tacitus seems to be all the his- 
torical evidence that w'e have for the kindred origin of the 
Proper Britons — meaning those not Belgic — with the Gauls. 
But even this is not historical, for it was aij inference drawn 
from the fact that the Britons and Gauls resembled in lan- 
guage and religion. This testimony, however, will form a very 
important part of the evidence to be collected for ethnogra- 
phical inquiry. The unity of, religion is certainly a strong 
argument, for it is scarcely credible that two distinct races 
should be found subject to such a hierarchy as the Druids, 
and to such a system of rites and superstitions as is known 
to have been maintained by theni. But the Druidism and 
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Bardism said to have belonged both to the Celtae and the 
Britons, afford not so strong an argument of kindred origin 
as the possession of one common speech, if this only can satis- 
factorily be proved; and to the investigation of this subject 
we shall immediately proceed. 


Section X. — Of the Language of the Belgic Nations^ and 
of their relation to the Celtce, 

» 

We are informed by Caesar that the Belgae, as w'ell as the 
Aquitani, differed from the Celtic Gauls in speech, in customs, 
and in laws. It does not appear from this account whether 
the difference of idiom between the Belgte and CelUe amounted 
to ar^ entire diversity of language, or only to some variety of 
dialect sufficient to serve as a distinguishing mark between 
the two races. The former meaning is the most consistent 
with the context, since we have reason to believe that the 
Aquitanian language was entirely different from the Celtic. 
But the latter sense is likewise applicable to the words, and 
we are at liberty to adopt it if it can be shown to be the most 
consistent with truth. 

Tacitus expresses himself as if the idiom of all the Gaulish 
nations were one and the same. In estimating the probable 
evidence that the Britons were a colony from the people of 
Gaul, he says that there is not much difference between the 
languages of these nations — “ nec sermo multum diversus.” 
If this resemblance had been confined to the maritime people 
on the opposite coasts of the two countries — that is, if the 
Belgae of Britaiii^ or the maritime tribes only, had resembled 
in idiom the Belgic people of Gaul, Tacitus, the relative of 
Agricola who had subdued nearly the whole island, could not 
fail to be aware of the fact, and he was bound to mention it, 
since it materially impaired tljc force of his argument. But 
he takes no notice of any such thing, and we may infer that, 
according to the opinion of Tacitus, the Gaulish nations, at 
least the great mass of them, had one language, and that their 
language was very similar jp that of the Britons. The Iberian 
Aquitani beyond the Garonne were so small a body that he 
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might well omit to take them into his account, especially as 
the greater part of the population of Aquitania, as that pro- 
vince had been extended before the age of Tacitus, were in 
reality Celtic tribes. I allude to the states between the Ga- 
ronne and the Loire. 

Strjibo delivered his opinion more clearly on the subject of 
the languages of Gaul. He sa*ys that some writers separate 
into three departments the inhabitants of that country, 
terming them Aquitani, Belgae, and Celtae. “ The Aquitani,’’ 
he adds, differ wholly from the others, not only in language 
but likewise in person, resembling the Iberians more than the 
Gauls.* The others, namely, the Celt® and the Belgm, have 
personal characters which belong to the Gauls in general ; yet 
they are not all of Vhe same speech, but differ a little in this 
respect, and there is also some variety in their political jnsti- 
tutions and manners of life.’’ 

From this statement we may conclude, if the authority of 
Strabo is to be trusted, that any differences of speech which 
may have existed between the various tribes of people in 
Gaul, the Aquitani being excluded, and particularly that 
which we learn from Caesar to have distinguished the Belgm 
from the Celts, were but slight variations of dialect, and at 
least not such as to prevent one people from being intelligible 
to another. Had it been otherwise, had the Belgae spoken a 
language which the Celts could not understand, the affinity 
of the two idioms would never have been discovered by people 
so incurious of such matters as were the Romans and Greeks. 
Languages, for example, differing from each other as do the 
Welsh and Irish, would never have been known to be kindred 
dialects. These races do not at all comprehend each other in 
conversation. It is only by an examination of grammatical 
analogies and of particular relations in the vocabulary of the 
W'elsh and Irish languages, which in many instances require, 
in order that they may be detected, a previous acquaintance 
with certain rules of variation, that the affinity which exists 
between these idioms could ever be discovered, and the fact 
would have remained unknown to the ancients, who* never 
made use of such methods of inve^^tigation. 

* Strabo, lib. iv. p. 170. 
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By other and later writers the language of the Gauls has 
been mentioned as if it were, in all parts of their country, one 
and the same. The “ lingua Gallica or GalJicana” is alluded 
to as distinguished from the Latin of that province, under the 
Roman government, but we nowhere find any hint that there 
were two vernacular or native languages in Gaul. The ques- 
tion at which period and in what degree Latin superseded the 
ancient language in popular use, has been much controverted 
among French writers. The Benedictines of St. Maur, the 
authors of the learned work entitled ‘‘ Histoire litteraire de la 
France,” maintained that Latin had become the vulgar idiom 
of the Gallic provinces under the Roman empire; and Ducange 
went so far as to suppose that the native speech was entirely 
forgotten. In opposition to this opinion se’ieral passages from 
authqrs of a later period during the Roman domination, have 
been cited, in which the Gallic idiom is described as still ex- 
tant, but it is always mentioned as one particular language. 
One of these passages is from a law in the Digest, taken from 
Ulpian, and it is found also in the fragments of that celebrated 
lawyer, who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. In this it is said that the acts termed “ fidei 
commissa” may be made in any language ; and the lan- 
guage of Gaul is mentioned in the singular, and as one 
idiom, known by the term of lingua Gallicana,”* distin- 
guished from Latin, but without allusion to any other dialect 
extant, in the same province. Had a totally different speech 
prevailed in so great a portion of Gaul as the Belgic countries 
formed, when taken collectively, we should either find the 
Gallic languages mentioned in the plural or the Belgic distin- 
guished from the Gallic. 

There is one passage which may be referred to, as affording 
a positive proof that the languages of Gaul differed very little 
from each other, and it is difficult to evade the inference 

O' 

* “ Fidei'Commissa quocunque sermone relinqui possunt, non solum Latin^ vel 
Grsca, sed etiam Punic^, vel Gallicand, vcl alterius cujusque gentis lingu^.” (Di- 
gest, lib. 32.) I cite from M. Raoux's M^moire en i6ponse a la question pro- 
posee par TAcad^mie Royale des Sciences et Belles-Lettres de Bruxelles, Quelle 
est Torigine de la difr6rence qui exifie, &c. entre les provinces dites Flamandes et 
celles dites Wallohnes ? &c. Brux. 1825. 
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without calling in question the testimony of a witness deemed 
unimpeachable. I allude to the celebrated passage of St. 
Jerom, in which that learned and venerable writer compares 
the Belgic speech of the Treviri to that of the Galatm in Asia 
Minor. The weight of this testimony, or its application to my 
present purpose, depends upon the premises that the Treviri 
were a Belgic tribe and spoke the Belgic language, and that 
the Galatae of Asia Minor, who were principally Volcae Tec- 
tosages, were Celtai, and spoke the Celtic dialect. On these 
points, as on everything connected mth Celtic antiquities, con- 
troversies have been raised during late years. All these ob- 
jections I have endeavoured to anticipate, and I think suf- 
iicient proof has been already adduced to establish both 
positions. If this <be conceded, we shall have the direct tes- 
timony of St. Jerom for the fact that the Celt® and Belg^ had 
nearly the same language. St. Jerom had lived at Treves, 
among the Treviri, and he heard the Galatians speak their 
language with some slight variation of dialect. St. Jerom, 
as it is well known, had made languages his particular 
study. He was the greatest linguist of the early Christian 
Church. He says, “ Unum est quod inferimus — Galatas ex- 
cepto sermone Grmco, quo omnis Orieng loquitur, propriaui 
linguam eandera p®n^ habere quam Treviros : nec referre si 
qua exinde corruperint, cum et Afri Phoenicam linguam non 
iiullaex parte mu taverint et ipsa Latinitas et regionibus quo- 
tidie mutetur et tempore.”* 

These evidences from ancient authors woiilh be sufficient 
to render the conclusion extremely ])robable that the Belgic 
and Celtic tribes spoke nearly approaching dialects, and idioms 
so closely resembling each other that either would be under- 
stood by persons who had only learnt the other. But there 
is room for a further investigation of this question. I have 
already observed that Baron William von Humboldt, in his 
learned investigation of Spanish antiquity, has succeeded in 
establishing the general conclusion that the Euscarian or Bis- 
cayan language was common to all the tribes of the Iberian 
race, although these, as it may be opportune here to remark, 

* Hieronym. Praef. lib. 2. Comment. Epis)? ad Galatas, tom.^1. p, 255. Edit. 
Paris, 1706. M. Raoul, ubi supra. 
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are said by ancient writers, particularly by Strabo, to have 
differed from each other in dialect. This inference was de- 
duced from the evidence afforded by topographical names. 
A similar proof may be applied, even with greater force, 
to the Celtic question. A remarkably uniform and easily 
detected character pervades the names of places in un- 
doubtedly Celtic countries. The frequent and almost per- 
petual recurrence of certain elements of compound names, and 
even in many instances of the names themselves, is sufficiently 
striking to arrest the attention even of a careless reader, or of 
one who cursorily surveys the maps of Celtic countries. Some of 
these phenomena, though by no means the whole, were long 
ago pointed out by Schcepflin, the historian of Alsace, and 
they have been referred to in the preceding chapter on the 
Euskaldunes. I shall now take occasion to make a more 
distinct enumeration of Celtic names, and shall endeavour 
to ascertain how far they are common to both of the great 
nations of this race on the continent, and to the two de- 
partments into which the population of Britain has been di- 
vided. I shall consider those names of places as belonging 
to the language of the Belgae which are of frequent occur- 
rence in Belgic G^l, and in the parts of Britain inhabited 
by the Belgian tribes. The names occurring in the Celtic 
parts of Gaul are to be considered as derived from the Celtic 
language properly so termed; and in the same class 1 shall 
venture to inplude similar names when such are found in the 
Gallic conquests or colonies, whether in Spain, Italy, Noricum, 
Pannonia, or in parts of Germany which are known to have 
been occupied by Gallic colonies. The inland parts of Britain 
beyond the Belgian or maritime tribes may be reckoned as a 
separate department, and its toponomy may assist in deter- 
mining what opinion we are to form as to the supposed Celtic 
origin of its population. 

Among the most frequent • components of local names in 
Gaul and Britain, as well as in other countries inhabited by 
colonies of Gauls, are the four following : dunum or dinum • 
DURuin or DURO ; magus; acum, acub, or iacum. 

The follo^Ying example^ will serve to show the frequency 
of these terms in countries known to have been inhabited by 
Celtic Gauls. * 

VOL. III. . I 
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Names of places in Celtic Gaul terminating in dunum or 
diiiuin.* 


Noviodunum . . . , 

. in the Bituriges 

. .now Nevers. 

Novodunum . . . 



liugdunum 

.... Haedui 


Augustodunum . 



Gxellodunum . . 



Segodutium 

Lugdunum . . . . . 

1 Convene, a Guulisli tribe in Aquitania. 

Noviodunum ... 


.... Lemboul. 

Cassarodunum. . . 


. . . . . Tours (?). 

Mclodunum . . . 

. . . . Senopum 

.... Melun. * 

Nccodunum . . . . 



Ebrodunum . . . 


.... Embrun, or Yverdun. 

Vindinum 


.... Le Mans. 

Sedunum 

.... Seduni. 


Vellaunodunum . 

.... Senones. 


M innodunum . . . 




2. Names of places in Celtic Gaul coniainmg durum or duro. 


Ernodurum .... in the Bituriges. 

Salodurum Ilelvetii. 

Ictodurum Gaturiges. 

Durotinium Medulli. 

Divudurum 

Daria Major 

Breviodurum f in Lugdunensi. 

Ganodurum Helvetiorum 

Velatodurum ) 

Epainanduodurum. . . ) 

Antissodurum Senones 

Duranius 

OctoduTum 

Biivodurum Aureliani 

Vetodurum Helvetii. 


near Paris, 
near Turin. 

Constanz. 


. Auxerre. 
the rivercDordogne. 

V in the Valais, near the 
^ Rhone. 

Briave. 


3. Names of places ending in magus in Celtic GauL 

Noviomagus % Biturigum in the Bourdelais. 

Vindoinagus Voles Areconiici ...... West of Nismes. 

Noiomagus.. Tricasteni Aouste. 

Noiomagus Vadicassii .! Nemours or Nuis. 


* I have taken these lists of names principally from Ptolemy. Some are in*, 
serted from the Itinerary of Antoninus. The names of tribes to whidi Che places 
belong arc chiefly copied from Ptolemy, and Ae modem names from the editions 
of that writer. These last may in some particJiar instances be erroneous,' but on the 
whole they are probably as correct as they can be expected to be. 

t Antonin. Itin5 + Cl. Ptolem. Geogr. c. 55. ‘ 
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Noiomagus 


. . St. Salvator. 

Rhatomagus. 



Rotomagus. ... 
llebromaguB. 


.. Bayeux. 

Argantomagus . . 


. . Argenton. 

Juliomagus . . . 


. . Angers. 

Rigomagus .... 

.... Taurini. 


Biomagus 

.... Hdvetii. 


Caventomagus. . 

.... Cadurci. 


Condatomagus . 

.... Ruteni 

. . on the Garonne. 

Cassinomagus. . 

.... Lemovices. 


Sem^nicomagus 

.... Santones 

. . Chermez. 

Licidomagus . . . 

.... Vellari. 


Catorimagus . . . 

.... Gaturiges 

. . Chorges (Mannert). 


4. Names of places ending in acum in Celtic Gaul. 

Ebrolacum Biiuriges. ^ 

Saloniacum near Bordeaux. 

C^rbelliaca Segelauni. 

Annedoiiacum Santones. 

IN THE CELTIC COLONIES. 

1. The names of places ending in dunum. 

In Noricum and Pannonia and along the Danube : 


Serviodunum. 

Oesodunum. 

Idunum Udino. 

Carrodunum Khamburg. 

Novidunum. 

Cambodunum in Vinddida. 

Singidunum. * on the Danube. 

Camdunum beyond the Danube. 

In the southern parts of Germany : 

Lupodunum near j\Ientz. 

Lugidunum Glogau. 

Segodunum Nuremburg. 

Mdiodunum Mileuska 

Tarodunum Dornstadt. 

Rhobodunum near the Danube. 

CaiTodunum Cracow, 

2. Names in durum in Celtic colonies : 

Ga^anodunim in Noricum. 

Bragodurum southwald of the Danube. Bibrach. 

* I 2 
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Ebodurum 

Ectodurum on or near the Danube. 

Boiodurum J 

Caturigidorum in Graiis Alpibus. 

Duria Major and Minor, branches of the Po. 

Durius the Duero, in Spain. 

3. Names of places in magus in the Celtic colonies. 

Drusomagus in Rhstia Mummingen. 

Gabromagus in Noricum. 

Rigomagus near Turin. 

Bodincomagus on the Po. 

Scingomagus near Mount Vesulus. 

Gameliomagus near Placentia. 

4. Names of places in acum in Celtic colonies. 


Teutobodiaci, a Galatian tribe in Cappadocia. (See Diefenbach, Geschichte der 


Kelten.) 

In Germany : 

Mattiacum Marburg. 

Bibacum Bibarch. 

Arenacum (Tac. Ann. v. 20.) Amheim. 

In Noricum : 


Abudiacum ApovSiaxovy Ptol. 

Badacum. 

Olimacum Lymbach. 

Laureacum. 

In Vindelicia : 

Vallacum Wilnpach. 

Comacum at the mouth of the Drave. 

The preceding examples, to which many others might be 
added,* are sufficient to prove the frequent occurrence of the 
above-mentioned elements of local names in the Celtic coun- 
tries. I now proceed to show that they are equally prevalent 
in the districts occupied by Belgic tribes. , 

* Besides the above, many places in the same region, viz. in the countries to the 
southward of the Danube;, in Vindelicia, Noricum, and Pannonia, and a few on the 
northern bank of that river and in Bohemia, have manifestly Celtic names. The 
following will serve as a specimen : — 

Badorigum ^ Breslau. 

Marobudum Frague- 

('antiabis Amberg. 

Setuacatuin. 

Medoslanium. 

Anduetium. 
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1. Names ending with dunum or diiium in Belgic Gaul. 


Noviodunum .... 

Verodunumj 

Lugodinum, or 
Lugdunum 


in the Rhenii. 
Verodunenses 

Batavorum . 


Verdun. 

Leyden. 


2. Names of places containing Aornm or duro in Belgic Gaul. 

Durooortora Rhemi Rheims. 

Divodurum Mediomatrid Metz. 

Batavodurum Batavi. 

Duroicoregum Morini. 

Marcodurum Tungri Duren on the Koer, M. 

Duronum Nervii near Bavay. 

Durocatalaunum Chalons sur Marne. 


3. Names of places ending in magus in Belgic Gaul. 

Cftesaromagus Bellovaci Beauvais. 

Augustomagus. 

Noviomagus Nemeti Speyer. 

Borbetomagus Vagii Worms. 

Breucomagus Tribocci. 

Rhatomagus Subanecti Rohan. 

Lattomagus Mom. 

Marcomagus Tungri Marmagen. 

Durnomagus. 

Noviomagus Batavi Nimwegen. 

Rotomagus Veliocasses \..... Rouen. 

Noiomagus Subanecti. 

Noiomagus Veromandui Noyon. 

Rigomagus Rheinmagen. 


4. Names of placesending in acum in Belgic Gaul. 


Nemetacum ... 
Gesotiacum . 
Origiacum . . 
Moguntiacum 
Antunnacum . . 
Camaracum. . . 
Hermonacum. 
Bagacum . . . 
Cortoriacum 
Tolbiacum. .. 
TiBeriacum . . 
Mederiacum 


Arras. 

Morini. 

Atrebates. 

Mentz. 

Andemach (Mannert). 

Nervii Cambray. 

* Bavay. 

Courtray. 

Tungri Tolbiac. 

( near the Ubian territory, on the Rhine. 
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Minariacum .... 

.... Morini 


Oeminiacum .... 



Pemiciacum . 

f Aduatuci. 


Ricdacum 



Catusiacum 

. . . . Veromandui. 


Tumacum 

. . . . Nervii 


Oromarsaci . . . . . 
Bellovaci. 

. ... Morini. 


Blaviacum 

Rauraci.* 

. . . . Menapii. 



It now remains to show the prevalence of the same. terms in 
Britain. The following are found in that small part of Britain 
supposed to have been inhabited by Belgian tribes, mostly to 
the southward of a line drawn from the Severn to the Thames. 

1. Names containhig dun or din in Belgic Britain, 

Sorbiodunum Bdgs Old Sai^um. 

DuniumorMuridunmn Durotriges Bridport. 

^ndunumor? Trinobantes London. 

Londinium ^ • 

Camalodunum Trinobantes Malden or Colchester. 

2. Names containing duro and durum in Belgic Britain, 

Durovemum Cantii Canterbury. 

Durobrivas id Rochester. 

Durolevum id. Milton. 

Durolitum Trinobantes Leyton. 

Dumovaria Durotriges Dorchester. 

Durotriges. 

Durocomovium. 

t 

3. Names containing magus in Belgic Britain, 

Caesaromagus Trinobantes Holwood Hill, Sussex . 

Noviomagus Regni Woodcote. 

Sitomagus Cenimagni. 

4. Names containing acum in Belgic Britain, 

Segontiaci. A tribe above the proper Belgae. 

Vagniacum Cantii North Fleet. 

The following list contains names of places occurring in 
those parts of Britain supposed to have been inhabited by the 
aboriginal Britons of Caesar. 

* Caisar, Com. i. 5. Amit^tian. Marcell. 16. 11. 
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1. Names of places in dunum or 

dinum among the Ancient 


Britons. 

Maridunuin 

. Silurea 


Rhigodunum* 



Gamulodunura 

. Brigantes 


Cambodunum 

. Brigantes. 


Rigodunum 

. Sedantii 


Margidunum 

. Coritani 


Branodunum 

. Iceni 


Dunum ^stuarum . . 

. Brigantes 


Rhigodunum* 

. Brigantes 

Halifax (?). 

Ottfldini. 



Gadeni. 



2. Names containing durum or duro. 

Durocobiivium 

Catieuchlani .... 


Lactodorum 

, Catieuchlani 


Durobrivae 

Catieuchlani 


durolipsus 

Iceni. 


Durocoriniuin 

Dobuni 

- . . . . Cirencester. 

Durnomagua 

Iceni. 


3. Names containing nuigus among the Ancient Britons. 

Sitomagus 

Iceni 


Dumomagus 

Iceni 


Csesaromagus. 



Magioviniutn 

Catieuchlani . . . . 

. . . . Dunstable. 

Vacomagi 

Tribe in North Britain. 

Macolitum 

Mull in Ireland. 

* 

4. Names containing 

o* acum among 

the Ancient Britons. 

Eboracum 


York. 

Braboniacum 

Brigantes 


Sulloniacum 

Catieuchlani 


Galacus 

Brigantes 


Bremetauracum 

Brigantes 


Olenacum 

Brigantes 


Epiacum 

id 


Brovonaciuin 

Brigantes 


Cumonacas (?). 



Briga and, what is perhaps only another form of the same 

word, BrivOj are frequent components of local names through- 

out the Celtic countries. They are 

particularly numerous in 

the njimes of places 

in Spain, and 

according to the observa- 

tion of M. de Humboldt, especially in parts of Spain in- 


• Possibly the same 

: place. ■ 
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habited by Celtiberian or Celtic tribes, or under the influence 
of those nations. We find Arcobriga, Segobriga, and Augus- 
tobriga, at no great distance from Numantia, and the same 
termination occurs in various parts of Lusitania, and in the 
north-western parts of the Peninsula. 

The following are a few instances occurring in Celtic Gaul, 
and in other countries where the Celtae had colonies : 


Ebuiobriga Senones 

Limnobriga 

Amageubriga 

Pagus Arebrigius 

Briva Arvemi. 

Brivates Portus 

Brigantia 

Brigobanne 

Litanobrige Anton. Itin. 

Netiobriges 

AUobryges (?). 

Brigiosum Pictones. 

BriTodurum Aureliani 

Bragodurum. 

Brigania Ligures. 

Artobriga 

Brigetium Upper Pannonia. 


near Sens, 
near Noyon. 
on the Arar. 
on the Arar. 

Brest. 

Constanz (?). 

{ to the northward of the 
Lake of Constanz. 

5 Agen, in the South of 
Celtic Oaul. 


Briave. 


on the Danube. 


In Belgic Gaul : 

Latobrigae, Cssar, B. G. 1—5. 

Samarobriva, or Samarobriga, on the river Samara, oi the Somme, in Anton. Itin. 

In Britain : , 

1 . In Belgic Britain : 

Brigs, in Belgis, near Venta Belgarum. — Durobrivs, Durocobrivs. 


2. In the Northern parts, among the ancient Britons : 

Brigantes, a principal tribe of Britons — Brigantes, in Ireland.— Isubrigantes.— 
Bravinium. — 2. Brivinium in Ordovicis. 

The above examples belonging to each particular word in 
Britain are comparatively few, but they bear a very large 
proportion to the whole number bf local names on this island, 
which contained by no means so many towns or cities, in 
reference to its extent, as Gaul. 

Besides the preceding words, which are of most frequent 
•occurrence in the topographical nonfanclatures of fee countries 
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compared^ there are others which though not so numerous may 
be looked upon as almost equally characteristic of Celtic 
habitation, and among them we find the same terms appro- 
priated by nations of all the different divisions of the Celtic 
family. 

Sego or Skge. — Names of Places or of Tribes beginning 
with Sego, Sege. 

In Spain : 

Segobriga, of the Edetani in Tarraconensis. — Segobriga, of the Celtiberians. — 
Segonlia, of the Arevaci in Tarraconensis. — Segontia of the Celtiberi. — Se- 
gessamoand Saguntia, two cities in Spain. — Saguntum, of the Edetani. — Segi- 
enses, Segeda. 

In Celtic Gaul : 

Segovellauni, Segalauni, in Gall. Narbon. — Segodunum, Ratenor. in Aquitan. 
— Segone, the Saone.— Scgobodium, in Sequanis. — Segobrigii, in Southern 
Gapl. — Segustero, Sisteron, (Mannert). — Segusium, Piedmopt, near the Li- 
gurian. — Segusiani, near Mons Cemmenus. 

In Britain, Germany, and Belgica : 

S^ntium, i. e. Caer Segent, Silcester, in Belgic Britain. — Segontiaci, the tribe. 
— Segedunum, in Britain. — Segelocum, of the Coritani, in Britain. Itin. 
Antonin. —Segontium, near Anglesea. — Segodunum, near Cologne. — Segestc, 
Segestice, in Pannonia.— Seguacatum, in Germany. 

Eburo, Ebor. 

In Spain : 

Eburobritium, (Alcobaza,) in Lusitania.— £ bora, several towns in Spain, e. g. 
Ebora on the Anas. 

In Celtic Gaul : 

Eborica, town pf the Aulerci-Eburovices also called Eburones, Eburo- 
vices, and Ei^ovpaiicoi.— Eburovix, their chieftain. — Eborodunum Caturigum. 
'EiritpoBovvov in Gall. Narbon. — Eburobrica, Gall. Lugdun. — Eborolacum, 
G. Aquitan. — Eporaidia in the Cisalpine. 

In Belgica : 

Eburones. 

In Britain : 

Eboracum. — Caer Eborauc. — York. 

Tri, Tre, Trev. 

In Celtica : 

Tricasteni, Tricassii, Tricovii.— Tridentum.— Tricorii, near the Vocontii, in 
Provence. 

In Belgica : 

Treviri.— Tribo^i. 
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In Britain : 

Trinobantes. — Trisanton fl. near Southampton. 

Nemo^ or Nemeto. 

Nemeto-briga, Tiburi in Asturia. — Nemanturissa, Spain. — Nc/4crarot, Hispan. 
Tarracon. 

In Celtic Gaul : 

Nemausus Colonia, Tectosages Arecomici Nismes. — Nemeturici, in Alpibus. 
Plin. 3. 20. — Nemossus, or Augustonemetum, (Strab. 4.) in Arvemis, 
Clermont. — V emem etum. 

In Belgica : 

Nemetacum, Atrebates. — Nemetae, in Belgica, near Speyer. 

Ill Britain : 

V emo-nemetum. W illoughby-on-the-Wold. 

Mediolanum or lanium. 

Mediolanum or Mediolanium, Insubria, in GaU.Cisalp. Milan. — Mediolaniuni 
Santonum, Xantongt, in Celtica. — Mediolanium, in Biturig. Cub. — Medio- 
lanium, Aulerci-Eburaici. — Mediolanium, in Germania Prima. — Mediola- 
nium OrdoVicum, in North Wales. Two towns of this name in Britain, 
according to Baxter.— Diefenbach, 328. 

Nant. 

Nannetes, in Britanny, Nantes. — Nantuates, Namueil.— Nantuacum, Nantue in 
Burgundy. 

Venta. 

In Britain : 

Venta Belgarum, Venta Silurum, Winchester, Caerwent, in the province of Gwent. 
— Venta Simenorum. — (Ptol. 34.) — Norfolk. 

In Gaul : 

Veneti, in Armorica. — Vinduna. — Tauro-ventum, near Toulon. (Mannert, 87.) 
— Ventia in Allobrog. (Dio. Cass. Mannert, 93.) — Vindulum, on the Rhone; 
(Strabo.) — Vindomagus, in Narbonensis. 

N.B. Here are cognate names in Celtic Gaul and in Britain, both Belgic and 
Interior. 

Con, Can, Cant. 

In Spain : 

Canaca, Cantabri, Concana, Contestani, Contrabia. 

In Celtic Gaul : 

Condate, on the Loire. — Condat^ near Lyons.— Condatomagus.—Consoranni, 
near Toulouse;, Cenomani. — Condivincum, in Britanny.— Vocontii, in Nar> 
bonensis. , 

In Britain : 

Goncanguium.— Mancunium, Manchester.— -Canonium, near the Thames.— Are- 
oonium, in Herefordshire. — Urioconium, Wroxeter. — Veroconium. ^ 

Cad, Cat, Cass. . 

CaduTci, in Celtic Gaul.— Ci^urinusager, la Venct. Frioul. hpdie II Cadorino. — 
Caturiges, in Gall. Narb.— Catorimagus, their city.— Catobriga, in Lusitania. 
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Veneliocassii, in Biitanny. — Abrincaiui, ditto, Avranches. — Beducasses, ditto, 
Bodiocasses, Bayeux. — Cassinomagus. Lemovices, G. Celt. — Vadicassii, Bur- 
gundy. — Tricassii. — Durocassium. — Peut. Tab. c. 6. Durocasses, Aiit. Itin. 
Dreux. 

Caturiacum, Belgica. 

Rit, Rid. 

Augustoritum Pictoniim, Poictiers. — Vago-ritum ? — Majoritum. — Aricii. 

Ric, Rig. 

Dariorigum Venetorunn, Biitanny. — Caturigcs, Bituriges, Celtica. — Avaricum. 
— Bourges. — M ediomatrici . 

In Britein: 

Durotriges. — Carbanto-rigum. — Rhigodunum. 

Launus, Launi, Laun. 

Velauni, Celtica Aquitan. — Segelauni, Gall. Narbon.— Landobris, island in 
Lusitania. — Aai/^ooia, town of the Galatian T^tosages. — Launi, Alauni, 
and Benlauni, in Vindelicia and Noricum. — Orolaunum. — Cassi-vellaiinus, 
Caswallon ? — Catalauni, in Gall. Belgic. — Catuvellauni,in Britain. — Alauna, 
Alaunum, Gall. Lugdun. — Alauna of the Damnii, in Caledonia. — Alauna, in 
Ordovicibus, and many others in Britain. 

Vic, Vecis, ic, ecis. 

Lemo-vices. — Branno-vices ; Avatici; Narbon. (Munnert, tKi.) 

In Britain : 

Interior, not Belgic ; Ordoviccs. — Gabranto-vici. 

ATUM, ATES. 

Brivates Portus, Brest. — Atrebates, in Belg. 

Note, A great number of’ particular analogies might be 
added. Compare, for example, Uxella in Devonshire, and Ux- 
ellodunum in Guienne. 

Sect. XL — Results deducihle from this comparison. 

Paragraph 1. — Unity of language throughout the Celtic and 
' Belgic countries. 

The first result to which the foregoing comparison of local 
names leads us is, that one language prevailed through all the 
countries of which we have surveyed the topographical nomen- 
clature. The amount of evidence which the facts bring out in 
support of this conclusion may be estimated by referring to 
some«analogous examples. Any person who looks over a map 
of ancient Palestine, or c^ie of Egypt, in which all the local 
terms arc marked down correctly, would find no difficulty in 
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recognising the Hebrew or Egyptian names wherever they 
appear, and in ascertaining by such a comparison the extent 
to which either the Israelitish race or the Egyptian people, 
with their respective languages, reached. If we examine a 
modern chart of North America, we easily perceive by the 
names of places where the settlements of the Anglo-Americans 
terminate, and where the Spanish territory begins ; and a map 
of the United States would afford unequivocal proof, if the 
people and all records of their history were swept away, that 
they were of English origin. If any one asserted that the 
people of Virginia were of a different race from those of New 
England, a sufficient refutation would be furnished by the 
local terminology of the two countries. Precisely parallel is 
the evidence afforded by the names of places in the countries 
which we have surveyed that, throughout the whole extent 
of these countries, one mother-tongue was prevalent. This 
conclusion, as it must be observed, extends to the terri- 
tories of the Belgic and Celtic Gauls ; it comprehends 
in Britain the maritime parts said to have been inhabited 
by colonies from Belgica, as well as the interior, of which 
the natives are said by Csesar to have been aborigines, and 
it includes all the settlements of the Gauls in Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Noricum, and Pannonia. We are informed by the 
ancient writers cited in the preceding section, that dialectic 
differences existed in the idioms of these nations ; but these, 
as we have already observed, are said to have been but incon- 
siderable— fwicpov TrapaXXarroi'Twv — and they were, as the topo- 
graphical nomenclature shows, not so strongly marked as to leave 
any perceptible results in the names of places and tribes. We 
cannot therefore admit that any diversity existed between the 
speech of the Belgic and the Celtic Gauls which can bear 
analogy to the differen<*,e between the Welsh and Irish lan- 
guages. This conclusion, which we have already drawn from 
a consideration of what the ancient writers have said, is thus 
confirmed by local investigations, for the names of towns and 
countries, of tribes and of individuals, are often identical in 
Belgic and in Celtic countries ; in other instances they are 
compounded of the same element^ In addition to numerous 
examples of this kind already averted to, an attentive exa- 
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miner will perceive the same kind of formation pervading all 
the local names of Ghiul. As soon as we pass the border 
into the north of Germany, or southward into Spain or Tus- 
cany, or in any other direction from the boundaries of the 
Celtic countries, a totally different character becomes apparent 
in the construction and in the elements of names ; but one 
common character prevails through Belgic and Celtic Gaul. 

It appears then certain as far as such a fact can be ascer- 
tained, that all these nations had one common idiom, and 
that thft slight difference of speech which existed among 
them was scarcely greater than that which discovers itself 
when we compare one dialect of the British language with 
another, as the Welsh with the Cornish or Armorican; and this 
is the sense in which we must understand Caesar’s assertion 
as tojthe difference of speech between the Celtic and the Bel- 
gic Gauls. 

Paragraph 2. — Inquiry to what modern dialect was the 
ancient common language of all Celtica and Belgica 
related. 

It remains to be inquired what relations the ancient lan- 
guage, which we thus find to have prevailed through all the 
countries of the Gauls and Britons, can be discovered to bear 
to the presently existing idioms of the so termed Celtic nations, 
and whether it approached most to the Erse or the Welsh. 
As the decision of this question may lead to some conclusions 
important in regard to the history of the race, I shall state all 
the evidence upon the subject that I can collect ; and first I 
shall endeavour to show how far the elements of local names 
above collected can be referred to Welsh or Irish etymons. 

1. The syllables duro at the beginnings, and durum at the 
end of local terms, occur in the names of towns or places 
situated near rivers on the sea. We find in Welsh, d«?r, i. e. 
dSr, and dum or dluvyr, wajter.* — Cornish Armoric 

dur. This is a word in common use among the Welsh. 

The Irish and Gaelic word corresponding is uisge. Lhuyd 
and Armstrong give dobhar^ dovar^ as obsolete Erse words. 

* O’Reilly and O’Brien have dw{ water, without any authority, — inserted per- 
haps conjecturally,— as an etymon fer names of places. 
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2. Magus, terminating names of places. Irish and Gaelic 
have magh, a field, or plain. Maes, pronounced mas, is 
the same word in Welsh and Armorican.’*^ 

3. Dunum, — Diin, according to Bede, signified a hill-for- 
tress in the ancient British language, viz. the language of 
Wales and the Strathclyde Britons, and according to Clito- 
phon it had the same meaning in the ancient Gaulish."|- 

In the names of places in Britain, dun and din appear to 
have been used indifferently one for the other : we find Lon- 
dunum and Londinum. Maridiinum was the old name for 
the modern Caer-mhyrdhin, Carmarthen; Dindryvan, the old 
name for Dunraven. The modern Welsh word dinas, meaning 
city, has doubtless the same etymon. 

DUn is explained by Irish and Gaelic lexicographers a for- 
tified hill, or fortress. , 

4. Briga , — In Irish Gaelic lexicons — O'Reilly, Armstrong, 
Lhuyd, &c., — hrug, hrugh, and hurg are marked as obsolete 
Irish words for a town or borough. 

It may be doubted whether this term, which seems ap- 
propriated to objects foreign to the wild manners of the 
ancient Irish, is really an Irish word. It is more probably 
one borrowed from the Saxon and Danish invaders of Ire- 
land. 

In Welsh, means a summit or t^p, applied to branches, 
trees, twigs, hair. Bro is a country, chiefly a low and plain 
country .J Bro, in Armorican, a country or region. 

In Spain, hriga occurs very frequently in tne Ibero-Celtic 
countries, generally appropriated to towns on great rivers. So 
in Gaul, Amageubrigaon the Arar, and Pagus Arebrigius, also 
on the Arar. Is this Ararbridge, as we say Axbridge? But 
this etymology is hardly applicable to such names as that of 
the Brigantes. 

* Ae in Welsh often denotes the omission of a guttural, as chwaer, i. e. chwa^her, 
or chwa-cher, Pers. khu~her, sister. Sc^mass is probably magus, 

t Aot'vov KaXovtTi rbv l$£%ovra. See Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary, under dun» 

4: AlUbhro, exiles into another country. Can this be the etymon of Allobroges ? 
The termination broges may be from bro, which may have been originally brogh 
and connected with brugh in Erse. This, if an originally Celtic word, is more likely 
to have had the meaning appropriated to hr\ But hrugh, bro^h are too remote 
from briga to furnish probable etymon. ^ 
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Briva also occurs, probably cognate with Briga. We find 
Briva in Brivates Portus, Brivodurum, Durobrivae, Briva 
Isarae, now Pontoise, or the bridge over the Oise, in the Isle 
de France, Briva-Curretia, now Brive la Gaillarde, where 
there was a bridge over the Courfeze. It appears hence that 
Briva was connected with places where there were bridges. 
We are informed by Strabo that Mesembria, in Thrace, was 
a colony of the Megarenses, formerly called Menembria from 
its founder Mene. He adds that the Thracian word for city 
is Bpla.^ Hence the city of Selys is Selybria, and ^nus was 
called Poltiobria.* 

On the whole it appears probable that the ancient Celtic 
had some word or words no longer extant in its dialects 
whence the places before enumerated derived the epithet 
hrigct^ which forms a part of their names. One such vocable 
meant bridge, and was cognate with the German hrig^ hr ache. 
It is likely that another word existed analogous to the 
Thracian tpia^ and to the bro of the Welsh dialects. 

6. Sege, or sego, as in Segedunum. Sigh, in Erse, honour, 
dignity. S^g, in Welsh, whence segain, segaidh, a covering, 
septum, tegmen. 

It is very doubtful whether the frequent commencement of 
proper names in sege and sego, as above, can be derived from 
either of these words. 

Sigovesus, king of the Bituriges, had from this etymon his 
name. , , 

It is probable that the Celtic had formerly a word cognate 
with the German sieg, victory. 

6. Niv, (i. e. Nimh ?) Welsh, Heaven ; Neamh is the same 
word in Erse. Can this be the etymon of Nemet, which meant 
a temple, according to Fortunatus ? Hence Drynemetum,*!- 
Vemonemetis, J and many names of places celebrated for tem- 

• Strabo, lib. vii. p. 319. 

t Drynemetum was a place where the Council of Three Hundred, from all the 
three nations of the Gauls in Galatia, assembled. (Strabo, b. xii. p. 567.) Probably 
from derw, oak, and nemet, a temple. 

$ Vememetis was the name of a celebrated temple in the territory of Bordeaux, 
the name of which, according to For unatus, signified Fanum ingens.*’ Perhaps 
“ vawr*’ great, is prefixed to the word which we thus learn to have been used for 
temple in the old Cdtic, and which is no longer extant. See Mithridates, ii. p. 77* 
There Vas likewise a Vernonemetum in Britain, mentioned , in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. 
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pies, as Clermont or Augustonemetum in Auvergne, where was 
the temple of Vasa, Nemetacum, by Caesar Nemetocenna, 
now Arras. The latter was in Belgica,’^ the former in the heart 
of Celtica. 

Adelung conjectures that Nem, i. e. ncmM«,was a different 
root from the above-mentioned, whence the Nemetis, near 
Speyer, the Nementuri on the Alps, and the Nimidae, in Concil. 
Lipt. ‘‘ de Sacris Sylvarum quas Nimidas vocant.’^t 

There is an Erse word naomhy sacred, pi. naoimhy pro- 
bably the etymon of the above. 

7. Nanty valley, rivulet, Welsh : not extant in the Erse 
dialect. It is in common use in Wales, and in the same sense 
is understood in Savoy, where Nant de Gria, Nant de Taconay, 
are well known, and Nant Arpenaz, a torrent flowing over a 
summit, which is exactly described in Welsh by Nant-ar- 
penau. Hence many local names in Gaul, as Nantuacum, 
now Nantue, in Burgundy, situated in a narrow valley on a 
lake between two mountains; also Nantuates, at Nanteuil, 
who, as we are informed by Strabo, occupied the valley of the 
Rhine immediately below its source ; and Nannetes, or Nantes, 
in a country intersected by rivulets. J 

8. Ebw or Ehur . — I find no probable etymon for nam^ 
containing Ebor, except the Welsh AheVy which means 1 con^ 
fluence of waters. The use of this word Aher was not cife- 
fined to Wales, since Aberdeen, Aberborthrick, Abercunug,: 
&c. are well known in Scotland. Havre de G^ace has probar 
bly hence its name.^ 

9. Tre — in Treviri, Tricastini, &c. Tre, Trev, a towi|> 
Welsh. No similar word is extant in Erse. 

10. Launiy Llan, Welsh, an enclosure, refuvoc. 

Hence Segelauni, Catieuchlani, &c. a 

11. Cady Caty Cos . — Cad in Welsh means troops; wheneb 
cateroay from cady battle or fight ; and tyrvay i. e. twrmay cadr^- 
tynaay cateroay a troop of soldiers. 


* Casar, viii. 46—52. < 

t See Adelung, Mithrid. it p. 65. Radlof’s Neue Untersuchungen dei ! 
thums. Bonn, 1822, p. 399. 

t Adelung, Mithrid. ii. p. 64. \ 

§ Is it probable that the words containii^ Ebor are derived fVom a ] 

word analogous to u/sr, banks, in German ? Ebor-ach, might theni' 

a; pla^ on the baftks of a river, or water, a more applicable desigoation than 
any d^vable from t^e Welsh aber. 
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12. Acum, iacum — as in Nemetacum, Epiacum, Oessoria- 
cum. Aig (Welsh), a herd, flock, troop ; aig and aich are like- 
wise common terminations in Welsh. 

13. Ates and iatesj atus, — laid, aid, in Welsh, a frequent 
termination of adjectives, as Ceisariaid the Caesarians or 
Romans, easily convertible into ates, iates: likewise aeth, a 
termination of nouns, as Cattraeth. 

14. Ritum — in Aiigustoritum, Poictiers; Anderitum, Ja- 
vols ; Caniboritum, Cambridge ; Durocoritum, Vannes. Rhyd, 
Welsh, Ryd, Cornish, a ford ; whence Rhyd-ychan, the Welsh 
for Oxford. Erse has no corresponding word approaching 
to this root. 

15. Triges — in Durotriges. Trig in Welsh, to stay, to 
abide ; whence trigan, to remain ; trigadiad, inhabitants; hence 
Dura-triges, dwellers near water. 

16. Lhwch, Welsh — loch, Erse, lake, inlet of water. This 
word occurs chiefly as lug or luc, as Loukotokia, Paris. 
Lugdunum, the capital of the Segusiani, between the Rhone 
and the Dubis, was situated under a hill, where, according to 
Strabo, the Arar and Rhone join. 

From the preceding collection I think it appears that the 
extant Celtic dialects have probably lost many words which 
were known to the ancient people wlio spoke the Celtic and 
Belgic languages, and were common to both ; but that a 
greater number of the elements of compound names are dis- 
. coverable in VYelsh than in Erse. I shall now make an at- 
tempt to analyse some proper names and titles of persons, and 
a few particular epithets. 

1. Brennus occurs twice in the scanty record of Celtic 
names. Brennus who sacked Rome was a king of the Senones. 
The Brennus who commanded the Celtic invaders of Greece, 
was probably ’a chief of the Tectosagi. Both these nations 
^^were* as we have seen reason to believe, Celtic Gauls. 

Brennus has been supposed to be Brenhin, the Welsh word 
for king. -Perhaps this word is originally allied to the proper 
name Bran or Bran, which is of frequent occurrence among 
the chibftains of Welsh tribe^ : there was a Bran ap Lhyr, the 
father of Cara^doc or Caractacus, a Bran ap Llywarch, and a 
Bran ap Dyvnwal. Bren is^the Armorican word for king. 
volV in. » K . 
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In Erse there is an obsolete word Braes, meaning prince, 
but this is too remote. 

2. Orix is the termination of many names of Gaulish chiefs, 
as Ambiorix, Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, Eporedorix, Dum- 
norix, Orgetorix. Boiorix was a chieftain of the Cimbri. 

Goruch^* or in construction oruch, the initial g being 
omitted by rule, means in Welsh ^ sovereignty, supremacy 
there is also an adverb goruch^ which means ' above, superior.’ 
Orix may be derived from this etymon, but I rather think it 
comes from gorwychy meaning prcepotenSy vTrepdXKifiosy word 
of admitted use. Thus Cingetorix is easily resolvable into 
Cyncad, meaning the Jirst in battle, and Orwych. The com- 
pound name, which is perfectly in the genius of the Welsh 
language, Cyncad-Crwych, could not otherwise be so easily 
written by a Roman as by Cingetorix. -f* Dumnorix i§, the 
valiant or mighty Dwvyn or Dymhyn, or Dymhn. This in 
one syllable enters into the composition of Welsh or British 
proper names, as Dyvnwal Moelmud, or Dunwallo Molmutius, 
Dyvnaint, Dumnacus, a prince of the Andes. 

Ver, in Vercingetorix, and in other names, is probably the 
Welsh gwr, wr, Irish fear, meaning vir, ?/pwc. Gw in Welsh, 
commonly represents vi in Latin, as in gwraig, virago ; some- 
times VO, as in Gwrtheyrn (Vortigern in a Latinised ortho- 
graphy), that name meaning “ vir princeps,^'X Strabo writes 
the name of Vercingetorix OvepKiyyerwpiS. It may be observed 
that ovep quite as nearly resembles gwr and wr as the Irish 
fear. Hence V er-cinget-orix is Gwr-cy ncad-orwych, and Orget- 
orix is Gorcad -orwych. Ambiorix has the same orix, following 
Amhi, which occurs in other Celtic names, as in Ambigatus. 

* ^ in Welsh is pronounced almost as ?, or as ne in the vulg^ar pronunciation 
in some parts of Germany. 

f O’Brien derives Cingetorix from the Erse words Cin-go-toir, meaning ‘ leader 
of the expedition.* He supposes it an official title, not a proper name. BrU this 
would make only a term for a merely temporary appointment ; whereas Cingetorix, 
if not a proper name, was a perpetual knd constant designation of a particular 
person. Something more is wanting to explain the termination ix, which is not a 
Latin ending ; and the arix is probably of the same origin in this as in other names. 
The Welsh etymon above given is preferable, as it fulfils all these conditions. It 
affords a personal and constant designation, explains the termination in ur, and it 
elucidates all the other corresponding names above enumerated... 

t Vortimer is, however, Gorthevyr, gor answering to the W^elsh var. 
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It will afford some confirmation of the conclusions drawn 
in the last section, as to the identity of language among dif- 
ferent Celtic nations, to observe that those names terminating in 
oria;, and formed from the same etymons, are common to tribes 
belonging to all the different branches of the race. Caesar 
mentions two chieftains named Cingetorix, one a chief of the 
Cantii, or people of Kent,* the other a prince of the Treviri : f 
the latter of these tribes were Belgae, the former, inhabiting the 
south-eastern extremity of Britain, were also probably Belgae.f 
Vercingetorix was the son of Celtillus, of the tribe of Arverni,§ 
whose father, as Caesar says, had obtained the principality of 
all Gaul, that is of all Celtica, for the Belgae had no concern 
with the relations between the states of Celtica. To the 
same confederacy we find several Celtic states united under 
this Vercingetorix, as the Senones, Parisii, Pictones, Cadurci, 
Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes and others, extending to 
the sea-coast. All these were genuine Celtic tribes, and with 
the Arverni, they occupied the heart of Gallic Celtica. There 
can be no doubt that Vercingetorix was a Celt, which the 
name of his father would alone indicate him to have been. 
Dumnorix was a prince of the Haedui, and Orgetorix of the 
llelvetii, both of which nations were undoubtedly Celts, since 
they inhabited the southern region of Gaul, remote from Bel- 
gica, and were, especially the former, in relation with the 
Romans, and certainly well known to them at a time when the 
very name of I^elgae was unheard. The Helvetii had defeated 
a Roman army, and the Hmdui, before Cmsar’s time, were allies 
of Rome, and Divitiacus, the brother of Dumnorix, who was a 
Druid, was the hospes of a Roman family. Ambiorix again was 
a Belgian, being prince of the Eburones, between the Rhine and 
the Meuse. II Ambigatus, whose name was the same, with a 

• Lib. V. c. 12. t Lib. v. c. 3. $ Lib. vii. c. 4. 

§ Strabo describes the Arverni as a most powerful people in Gaul. The me- 
tropolis of OvtpKiyyiTtopL^ was Gergovium. Adjoining to the Arverni was the 
country of the Mandubii — between the llsedui and the Senones. In their terri- 
tory was the great Gaulish town of Alesia. Aovepiog 6 Blttov or Bititov irartip 
was a rich Arvemian citizen. Aovfpiog is, perhaps, Llywarch (pronounced 

Aowapx). 

I) Lib. V. c. 24. i 
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different termination, was king of the Bituriges, who were 
Celts. Lastly, Boiorix was chieftain of the Cimbri, whom his 
name seems to connect with the Boii and other Celts. Divi- 
tiacus affords another instance of a name common to the two 
nations, for Divitiacus the Druid was a Haeduan, and there 
was another, a Belgic Divitiacus, who is said to have acquired 
great power in Britain. 

In general the names of men in Belgica and Celtica are 
very much alike, and have similar elements. Many end in 
atuSj as Ambigatus ; others in acxis ; and still more in ^maruSy 
as Civismarus, Indutiomarus, Viridumarus. These last are 
probably compound names, marus representing the frequent 
Welsh epithet mawr^ as Britomarus, the Insubrian chief men- 
tioned by Floras, \v'as Brito the Great, or Brython mawr. 

The names of Gauls and Britons mentioned in history 
appear then to furnish abundant proof that the language of 
the different parts, both of this island and of Celtic and Belgic 
Gaul, was the same, and that this language was nearly akin 
to the Welsh. 

Boadicea, the queen of the Iceni, was the daughter of Pra- 
sutagus. She is called by Dio and Xiphilin, Bonduca. Nearly 
the same name occurs in an old inscription in the country of the 
Silures, in which Bodvuc is said to have been the son of Catot.* 

It has often been observed that the names of two rivers in 
Southern Gaul are descriptive of them, when referred to Welsh 
etymons. Arar, which flowed ‘Meni amne,” is perhaps de- 
rived from arao, mild, gentle, in Welsh ; and Garonne, from 
garWy rough, impetuous. The initial part of Lugdunum, and 
many other names, is perhaps the Welsh Lhwchy a lake or 
inlet. The Erse loch is somewhat more remote. Lhwch is 
probably the first syllable of the Gallic term for Paris, 
namely, Lukotokia or Luketekia, as Strabo and Ptolemy 
have the name of that city.-f* 

\ 

* On Margam mountain is an upright stone on a small barrow, with an in- 
scription, mentioned by Camden, and still very legible. It is Hie jacet Bodvuc, 
filius Gatotis, Umi pronepos, steniali in domo.” This must have been eiscted 
previously to the introduction of Christianity. « 

t From lhwch (^luch), water, and toki, i.^e. toki, to cut. The Parisii lived on 
the islands divided by the Seine. I « 
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Armorica, a sea-coast land, from ar mor^ Welsh \ in Erse, 
air muir, 

Arelatum, Arles, from ar, upon, and Uaethy morass.* 

I shall now add a few authentic Gaulish words, preserved 
in classical authors, together with their meanings. As these 
are termed ** vocabula Gallica et Celtica,” they may be con- 
sidered as component words of the Celtic or Gallic idiom, pro- 
perly so termed, and they will tend to elucidate the question, 
to which modern language the old Celtic most approximated. 

1. ^torritiimy a four-wheeled carriage, according to Quin- 
tilian, Varro, Sestus, and Gellius, derived its name from the 
language of the Galli.f Fetor ^ four, is Welsh and Cornish ; 
rhod, a wheel, in Welsh. This word could not be derived 
from the Gaelic or Irish, in which keathar\% the term for four. 

2. JPempedulay cinqfoil, according to Dioscorides, so termed 
from the (Celtic) Dacians. Pemp, pump, five, Welsh, Cor- 
nish, and Armorican ; and deileny Welsh for a leaf. The Irish 
word for leaf, duillcy would answer as well for the etymon, 
but the Irish word for five is cuig. 

3. BascaudOy a basket. A British word. Barbara de 
pictis venit bascauda Britannis.”J Welsh hasgawdy a basket, 
from hasgy to net or plait. The Erse has haskeitty a basket, 
but without the root, and perhaps derived from English. 

4. Trimarkisiay according to Pausanias, a Galatian word 
for a knight fighting with two horsemen, as helpers. Etym. 
triy three, and marchy horse, both in Welsh and Erse. 

5. In^the life of St. Caprasius, it is said that the town of 
Agen in Guienne or Agennum, had its name ‘^ab hiatu spe- 
luncae.” Agen is a Welsh word for a cleft or cave. There is 
no similar word in Erse with this meaning. 

6. BagaudcBy the rustic multitude who made an insurrection 
in Gaul in the time of Diocletian and Maximian. Welsh 

a multitude. 

* Mithridates, ii. 4. 

t Aul. Odlius says, Petorritum enim est non ex Grraeca dlmidiatum sed totum 
Transalpibua. Nam est vox Gallica.” 

f Martial, xiv. 97. 
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7. Bastardy in Du Fresne, derived evidently from the Welsh 
word hasy shallow, and tardd, springing. 

8. VergohretuSi according to Caesar,* was a term for the 
chief magistrate among the Haedui. 

O’Brien, in the learned preface to his Irish Dictionary, de- 
rives this term from the Erse word breathy judgment. Fear 
go hreith means in Irish vir ad judicium.’* 

The Welsh affords an equally apt etymology. Gwr^ that 
is wr, vir ; and cyvraith, judicial proceedings. Gwr’~gyvraithy 
meaning “ vir ad leges/’ would be written in Latin Ver- 
gobretus.t 

9. Calliomarchus^ the plant termed Equiungula. The name 
is derived, according to Marcellus Burdigalensis, from ^^marc' 
equus and “ caZ, caluSj' ungula. March^ equus, caledy durus, 
are words now extant in Welsh. Armoric kalet. Erse cala, 

10. Caterva^ according to Vegetius and Isidorus a word 
of Gallic origin. Cad and tyrva^ a troop of soldiers, or 
a battle-troop in Welsh. The Erse has Cath^ battle ; but no 
word answering to tyrva, Torva or tyrva (turmha) answers 
to turma in Latin, and is the other component of caterva. 

1 1 . Rheda, a four-wheeled carriage, a cart, or small waggon. 
According to Quintilian, lib. i. c. 5, derived by the Romans, 
together with the term, from the Gauls. Described by Fortu- 
natus, lib. ii. Carm, 20. 

The etymon is in Welsh Me, swift ; whence rhedu^ to run ; 
rhed^ a course ; rhedeg, to run a course. Arm. redek^ Erse 
reathaim^ I run. * 

Both Erse and Welsh have this root, but the Welsh is 
nearest to the old Gaulish. 

12. Candeturriy a land measure of one hundred feet, in Colu- 
mella. Cantf Welsh and Arm. a hundred. 

The Erse is ked. The W^elsh word is plainly the etymon. 

13. Tarwos Trigaranos^ an inscription on a stone found? a.d. 
1711 in the cathedral church ^at Paris, representing the form 

* Lib. i. c. 18 . 

t This etymology was pointed out to me by njy late excellent friend Dr. West, of 
Dublin. • 
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or an ox on which three birds are sitting. Etyra. tarWy meaning 
bull in the Welsh and Armorican; the number three, and 
gar ail, a crane. The Erse words are tarhhy tr%y corvy which are 
much more remote from the Gaulish. 


Paragraph 3. — Second result deduced from the preceding 
examination. 

We may venture to draw from the whole of this examina- 
tion some further inferences. 

It appears that a very large proportion of the old Celtic 
words found to have entered into the composition of local 
names in Gaul and other countries inhabited by the Celtic 
race, or forming either in part or wholly*the proper names or 
epithets of individuals, are to be recognised in the British or 
Welsh language, while a much smaller relative number arc 
extant in the Gaelic or Erse. A parallel observation may be 
made respecting the etymons of genuine Celtic words pre- 
served in classical authors either in terms for objects, of which 
the Romans happened to derive the names from the Gauls, or 
as epithets of Celtic gods, warrioi's, or magistrates. We must 
hence conclude that the dialect of the ancient Gauls was nearly 
allied to the Welsh, and much more remotely related to the 
Erse or Gaelic. 

It appears on the whole evident from this comparison that 
Strabo was correct in stating the difference between the lan- 
guages of the several nations in Gaul, the Aquitani being ex- 
cluded, to have been little and inconsiderable. We have 
reason to believe from a considemtion already adverted to, 
that the variouSi tribes of Gauls and Belgians mutually under- 
stood each other in conversation ; and it is probable that the 
difference between their dialects was nearly parallel with that 
which subsisted between the Welsh and Cornish at the time 
when both these idioms were spoken in South Britain. The 
Welsh, which is the relic of the language of the inland 
Britons or Caesar’s aborigines, is most probably akin to the 
dialbct of Gallia Celtica^ and the Cornish to the idiom 
the BelgaCj who overran the southern district of England, 
and probably sought reAige in the west when the Saxons 
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were extending themselves from the eastern part of the 
island.'''^ 

It may further be observed, that the etymons of several local 
names are not clearly discoverable in any Celtic dialect ex- 
tant. In one or two instances the Teutonic languages seem 
to supply this defect, as in that of the numerous names end- 
ing in hriga. The existence of such words in the Celtic lan- 
guage cannot be attributed to intermixtures of Germans and 
Gauls, according to the usual summary way of explaining such 
phenomena. It implies that many vocables were comi/ion to 
the languages of these two great races in ancient which are 
not extant in modern times. 

When we consider the extreme paucity of true Celtic words 
expressive of ideas that denoted some progress in refinement, 
and compare this fact with the state of civilisation which 
existed in some parts, especially, of Celtic Gaul, the conviction 
forces itself upon us that we have extant but a very small part 
of the Celtic language. The ancient civilised Celts must have 
had vernacular words suited to their stock of ideas.^f- They 

* To this conclusion my late excellent friend Dr. West, of Dublin, had been 
led by his learned researches into the history of the inhabitants of the British islands. 
His inquiries had been pursued on a different path from my own, and they had 
brought him to the same result. 

It is very satisfactory to me to find a similar inference drawn by a writer of 
great research, whose work has appeared long since the above remarks were 
written — I allude to Dr. Lor. Diefenbach, whose treatise, entitled ^‘Versuch einer 
genealogischen Geschichte der Kelten,’* has been published at Stuttgart in the course 
of the present year, 1840. He says, after adopting a different conflusion from that 
which I have drawn on some particulars, and especially as to the Welsh, whom he 
supposes to have been Belgse: **Der Ueberblick der obigen Quellen-Aussagen 
zeigt uns die Unterschiede der Galli und Belgs bey weitem nieht so stark als Caesar's 
Aeusserung auf den ersten Blick vermuthen lasst. Sehon bey ihm wird Galli und 
Gallia haufig in umfassenden Sinne gebraucht,*’ u. s. w. Cd*tica, ii. p. 57. 

t Thus it is probable that the Celts had a native word for bridge, perhaps ana- 
logous to brigy and furnishing the etymon of names of towns ending in briga. The 
Welsh has no other word than pent, evidently Latin. If pont had been an old 
Celtic word we should somewhere find it in Celtic toponomy. Writers of the age 
of Pelloutier confounded both German and ICeltic nations under one name. When 
this error was pointed out it became the custom to go to the other extreme. It 
is true that the Celtic and Teutonic languages are very distinct in structure and for- 
mation, and yet they have most extensive relations. A large proportion of roots are 
0lj^inon to them. This subject has been discussed by Dr. J. E. Radlof, in a 
• w6tk inltitled Neue Untersuchungen des Keltenthumes, zur Aufhqllung der Urge- 
schichte der Teutschen.” Bonn, 1822. ^ 
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probably did not supply their place, as do the modern Welsh 
and Irish, by a host of worfs borrowed from foreign languages. 
The natives of the British isles had but a small part of the 
Celtic language, as the sphere of their ideas must have been 
far more limited than those of the Continental Gauls. The 
Britons bore nearly the same relation to the Gauls, which the 
Lapps bear to the civilised Finns. A great part of the Celtic 
language is irrecoverably lost. 

We must now advert to the history of those branches of the 
Celtic r5ce who speak the dialects of the Erse or Gaelic lan- 
guage, and principally to the Scots and Irish, the latter of 
whom have preserved from early times a peculiar literature. We 
must commence this part of our undertaking with a short 
survey of the history of Ireland. * 


Section XII . — Of the ancient Inhabitants of Ireland, 

Paragraph 1. — Of the accounts of Ireland left by the ancient 

writers. 

Writers of the first century after the Christian era are 
agreed in representing the natives of Ireland as very bar- 
barous. Strabo speaks thus of the island and its inhabitants : 
" There are other small islands near that of Britain, and one 
larger than the rest lying over against it, on the northern side, 
named lerne, which is greater in length than in breadth. 
Concerning this island we have nothing certain to relate ex- 
cept that the inhabitants are more savage — oypnirciooi — than 
the Britons. They are voracious cannibals, and even think it 
a laudable thing to eat the dead bodies of their parents.”* 
These stories Strabo reports, as he says, without having de- 
rived them from any witnesses worthy of confidence. Dio- 
dorus»has also asserted that the Irish were man-eaters. This 
relation, however, would not have obtained much credit, had it 
not been supported by a passage in the writings of St. Jerom, 
in which that celebrated father of the Church declares that 
while he was resident in Gaul he saw human flesh eaten by* 

* Strabo, lib. iv.4). 201. He adds that they lived in promiscuous intercourse. 
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certain Scots or Attacotts. The Scots or Attacotts to whom 
Jerom alludes, were probably slaves or other persons who had 
been brought from Ireland to Gaul. That the Irish people 
in the time of Jerom were in general savages of a description 
such as this account suggests, cannot be credited.* 

If it is true, as Strabo and Diodorus assert, that in their time 
the people of Ireland were very barbarous, — and I suppose 
their testimony must be admitted, unless any evidence can be 
found to contradict it, — a rapid progress in civilisation must 
have been made during the two first centuries after the con- 
quest of Britain by the Romans. This is evident from the brief 
notices to be found in Ptolemy, who describes Ireland as con- 
taining several cities. Among them were Eblana, or Dublin; 
Manapia, Waterford ; Dunum, Down ; Nagnatae, supposed to 
be Limerick, which last is termed — ttoXic £7r£Viy/xoc+ — a, distin- 
guished or famous city. Marcianus Heracleota,} an industrious 
collectorof geographical information extant in his time, — which 
was between the age of Ptolemy and the building of Constan- 
tinople, ^ therefore long before the time of Jerom, — describes 
Ireland as containing sixteen nations — tOvri — or tribes, and 
eleven famous cities — ttoXcic inuriiiJLovQ, As early as the fourth 
century, the Irish people are said to have had possession of the 
Isle of Man, which implies the previous acquisition of some 
maritime power. This is probably the real era of the monu- 
ments of pagan antiquity in Ireland which have excited so much 
interest among the antiquarians of that and other countries; for 
it is scarcely possible, if Ireland had been civilized by earlier 
colonies from Phcenice, or Carthage, .|1 or Spain, that all 

* ^‘Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim Scotos [or Attacottos], gentem Bri- 
tannicam humanis vesci carnibus : et cum per silvas porcorum greges et armen- 
torum pecudumque reperiant, puerorum nates et feminarum papillas solere abscin- 
dere, et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari.” (llieron. Op. tom. ii. p. 75.) 

t Claud. PtoL Geog. tab. 1. See some excellent remarks in Mr. fCumer's 
History of England, Reign of Henry IT. 

I Marclan. Heracl. Periplus. Hudsdn. tom. i. p. 58. 

J Marcian. Heracleot. Dodwell supposes that Marcianus wrote in the third century. 

II Until some Phoenician inscription shall be found in Ireland — a discovery 
which, after so much diligent research set on foot by the learned antiquarians of 
that country, may well be despaired of, — ^ic Phwnician colonisation of that island 
will rest on no better ground or proof than the supposed settlepients of Phamicians 
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knowledge of the real state of the country should have escaped 
the Romans, who certainly looked upon the Irish people 
as barbarous, and even more rude than the Britons. It is not 
improbable that the Roman conquest of Britanny and Bel- 
gica may have induced many from among the tribes who were 
possessed of shipping to pass into Ireland, and to found cities 
or towns in that country, and that a speedy improvement took 
place among a people so highly gifted by nature as the Irish 
are well known to be, and so susceptible of the highest cul- 
ture both moral and intellectual. 

It is very remarkable that we find the Irish designated in 
the third century by a new name, namely, that of Scoti. 
Ptolemy termed the island luernia — lovepvia. The people 
are called Scoti in the third century by Porphyry, and in the 
fourth by St. Ambrose, Claudian, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
Ethicus, and afterwards by Orosius, Gildas, Isidore, and St. 
Adamnan, Bede, Nennius, and King Alfred. Whence they 
obtained this name it is impossible to determine and difficult 
to conjecture. It seems to have been entirely unknown in 
the time of Ptolemy, who though he mentions the tribes of 
Taxili, Creones, Damnii, and Gadeni, of whom no traces now 
remain, has no notice of a people termed Scoti. 

The great era in the improvement of Ireland was the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and with it of literature. The date of 
this event is disputed. Some ecclesiastical writers, who are 
followed by Usher, state that there were four bishops in Ire- 
land in the time of Constantine. But Prosper says that 
Ireland, or the country of the Scoti, was a barbarous island in 
the time of Palladius, who is said to have been sent thither 
by Pope Celestine ; and Probus, in his life of St. Patrick, says 
that Palladius could make no impression on the ‘‘ immites et 
feri homines’’ of Ireland, and passed over to the country of 
the<Picts. A passage has been cited from the ‘‘Annals of the 
Four Masters,” a well-known document of Irish history, from 

at Culm and elsewhere, in the Baltic. It has been well observed by Oesenius, in 
his late^mirablc work on Phoenician Paleography, that there is no proof of any 
Phoenician or Carthaginian settlcnicn? on any point of the coast of Europe beyond 
the Straits of Gih)raltar. 
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vrhich it appears that paganism prevailed in Ireland in the 
middle of the fifth century.* 

Some further changes were introduced in the state of Ire- 
land by Northmen, or by Danish settlers on the northern 
and eastern coast. By the Danes it is supposed that several 
towns were built. The first appearance of the Northmen is 
variously dated. According to the Irish authorities which 
appeared to Abbe Geoghegan the most trustworthy, their first 
arrival took place in 795. O’Flaherty dates it in 798, and 
Keating in 820. ^ 

Ireland still remained in a very rude state in the time of 
Henry II., as we learn authentically from the narrative of 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 

• 

Paragraph 2. — Survey of the ancient Irish traditions. 

A very prevalent opinion, supposed to be founded on an- 
cient tradition, derives the people of Ireland from Spain ; 
another tradition describes one particular body of them as Fir 
Bolg, or Belgians. Modern writers have been much disposed to 
give credit to one or both of these relations. In order to form 
any opinion of the degree of credence due to them, it will be 
necessary to consider the series of legends or sagas on which 
the so termed history of Ireland is, previously to the age of 
St. Patrick, founded. They have been collected by Keating 
and O’Flaherty, the former of whom travelled in Ireland, in 
order to obtain information from priests and Irish bards, 
during the reign of Charles I. The chief sources of history 
in regard to times antecedent to St. Patrick, who went to 
Ireland from Scotland about 432 a.d., and probably intro- 
duced the use of letters, are ancient historical poems, said to 
have been composed between the sixth and tenth centuries. 
The earliest of the monkish annals are dated from between 

* It is stated in these Annals that Laoghaire, the son of Neill, having been in 
the year 457 taken captive in a battle against the inhabitants of Leinster, swore by 
the Sun and the Wind that he would never again demand a tribute for cows. The 
history further dedares that this diieflain having violated his oath, was in conse- 
quence killed by the Sun and Wind. Se^Wood in Trans. R. I. A., vol. xiii. 
This relation proves that Christianity liad not spread through Ireland till some time 
after the arrival of St. Patrick. i * 
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the tenth and twelfth centuries. We have therefore nothing 
approaching to the character of contemporary records of 
early times. 

The bardic story of Ireland, as collected by Keating and 
others, contains a wild and grotesque mixture of the rhapso- 
dies of a poetical fancy, with legends taken from scriptural 
and profane history, blended together with more absurd 
anachronisms than the fabulous history of any other coun- 
try in Christendom presents. Ireland, according to these ac- 
counts, was peopled from many different quarters. The dif- 
ferent colonies are, however, not very important as sources of 
the population of Ireland, since one is said to have perished 
before another arrived, or to have been soon exterminated by 
the horde that succeeded it. They are onumerated with an 
accujiAcy, as to dates and circumstances, which is perfectly 
ridiculous. Later Irish writers who have perceived the ab- 
surdity of these statements, instead of adopting the resolution 
of estimating them fairly by their merits, and rejecting the 
whole in a mass, unwilling to give up the boasted remains of 
Irish antiquity, have contented themselves with stripping the 
legends of the most palpable absurdities. They have thus 
disguised their real character, and have set them forth as 
pieces of real history. But it is evident that mere tales, 
composed by poets and romancers, are the sole original 
authority for all that is pretended to have been handed down 
from the pagan antiquity of Ireland. In proof of this asser- 
tion I shall lay before my readers a very brief abstract of this 
famous series of legends. 

Keating has cited a bardic tradition that three daughters 
of Cain were the $rst persons who came to Ireland.* This is 
recorded in the Leabhar Dhroma Sneachta. Several colonies 
arrived before the Flood, but the principal one consisted of the 
folldwers of Ceasar — a singular name for an antediluvian, — 

* The General History of Ireland, collected by the learned JeofFry Keating, 
D.D., translated from the original Irish by I). A. Raymond, of Trim ; London, 
folio, 1732. See also Dr. Wood on the mixture of fable and fact in the early 
annals of Ireland, &c.. Transactions o5 the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xiii. ; and an 
Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inhabitants of Ireland, by T. Wood, M.D. 
London, 1821. 0 
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persons who could not obtain entrance into the ark, but were 
persuaded by the devil to build a ship, in which i^hree men 
and fifty-three women were tossed about seven years from sea 
to sea, and landed at last in Bautry Bay.* 

2. Partholan or Bartholomew, fifth in descent from Magog, 
son of Japhet, arrived at Connamhara three hundred and 
twelve years after the Deluge, on Tuesday the 14th of May, 
with his wife Ealga and four sons, each under the care of a 
nurse, and all guarded by one thousand soldiers. The^ whole 
colony, six hundred and forty-two years after their arrival, 
died of the plague at the Hill of Howth, and left the island 
uninhabited.t Who preserved the veracious story, after this 
terrible catastrophe, is of course a question which never 
troubled the minds ‘of these scrupulous historians. It is re- 
markable, as Mr. Sharon Turner has well observed, that this 
legend of Partholan or Bartholomew is to be found not only 
ill the Irish records, but in the Historia Brittonum of Nennius, 
supposed to have been written in Britain during the seventh 
century. 

3. The third colony which found Ireland uninhabited ^vas 
more famous than any of the preceding. They are termed 

Clanna Neimhidh,” Nemedians or followers of Neimhidh — 
PoetryX — son of Aghnamhain — Song — allegorical personages, 
but descended, like the leaders of all the other Irish colonies, 
from Magog and Japhet. They landed at Dalriada in the 
north of Ireland, but were driven to the south by the Fogh- 


* This story was found, as it seems, in the celebrated collection of old Irish poetical 
traditions called the Psalter of Cashel. Keating cites that work in relating it. 

See Dr. Wood’s Inquiry. It seems from Keating that this story is taken from 
the Psalter of Cashel, and from the poems of a celebrated bard named Eochaidh 
I) Flinn. See Keating, ubi supra, p. 28. 

$ The allegorical origin of this Ncmethean colony is shown in a distich cited by 
Dr. O’Connor from an historical poem, said to have been written by Tome £igis, 
bard to the O’Niuls in the fourth century, but really of much later date. It 
is as follows : 

lar bannul faidh Fionn go fail 

Mic Neimidhk, mhic Adhnamhojn.” 

After dangers long the Fin^s to Erin came, * 

The sons of Poesy, sons of Song. 

Ncimheadh is iK)etry, science ; Adhnamhoin, •' O'Ucily. 
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mhoraice, or Afiican pirates, navigators of the race of Ham, 
who had fled from Africa to avoid the descendants of Shem. 

4. The Fir-Bolg, or Belgae, also descendants of Neimhidh 
— Poetry — came to Ireland from Thrace. Five thousand of 
tliem came in boats made of the leathern bags in which they 
had been obliged by the Greeks, as slaves, to labour in carrying 
earth. Among their leaders were five sons of Deala — Kindredy 
tlie son of Loch — the S&a,son of Teachta — Possession, Treabh- 
naith — Offspring of the earth, descendant in the fifth degree 
of History, the son of Poetry. Five leaders of the Fir-Bolg 
divided Ireland between them ; before them there had been 
no king of Ireland. Their reign is differently stated. From 
Coemaim the bard, O’Flaherty learnt that there were but 
nine Belgian kings in Ireland, who reigned tliirty-six years; but 
Keatiijg says that they reigned fi^ty-six. Loch — the sea — was, 
according to some,* the last king of the Fir-Bolg race. 
During his reign one hundred thousand of the Fir-Bolgians 
were slain by the silver-handed Nuadha, king of the Tuatha 
Dc Danann. Keating says that the Fir-Bolg, who were all 
finally exterminated, erected no royal residence nor cleared 
the lands of wood.^f 

5. Tuatha De Danann, descended, like the former, from 
the patriarch Neimhidh. Near Athens they learnt necro- 
mancy, and conquered Ireland by charms and spells. Ex- 
pelled by the Syrians from Ireland they went to Lochlann, 
and afterwards to the north of Scotland .J 

6. The Milesians are the most celebrated and heroical of all 
the conquerors of Ireland, and the great boast of the Irish 
bards. Their history is taken from the Book of Invasions or 

> 

• Wood’s Dissertation. 

+ The history of the Firbolg is derived in great part, according to Keating, from 
the arr,liacological bard Tanuidhc d Maol Conairc. The list of Kings is cited from 
the “ Book of Invasions.” 

* The history of this colony is contained in a poem to be found in the book of 
Invasions, from which Keating has made large extracts. The most remarkable 
particular recorded of the Tuatha de Danfinn is that they brought to Ireland the 
famous s|one, which roared when their kings were crowned on it. This continuctl 
till the Christian era, when the devil -having lost much of his power, the magical 
stone was silenced^ It was afterwards carried to Scone by Fergus, who conquered 
Scotland, and is now in WcstminsteriAbbey, in the seat of St. Edward’s chair. 
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Conquests, and from the Leabhar Dhroma Sneachta, or tlie 
snow-backed book, by some said to have been written before St. 
Patrick arrived in Ireland.^ From Magog were descended the 
Nemedians,the Fir-Bolg, and the TuathaDe-Danann, and from 
the same patriarch came Niul, a particular friend of Aaron and 
Moses, t who married Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, and after- 
wards saw his father-in-law drowned in the Red Sea. Their 
son was Gaodhal, from whom the Gaoidhil or Gael are named. 
They went to Scythia or Gothia, and thence to Spain, in four 
ships, led by Oige — Youth — Uige — Knowledge^ and the two 
sons of Allod — Antiquity ^ and obtained many victories over the 
people of Spain, till at length one of their princes Mileadh — a 
soldier, usually termed Milesius of Spain, sailing abroad be- 
came marshal of the army of Pharaoh Nectonibus, then fighting 
against the Ethiopians. He went then to Spain, an4 beat 
the Gothi who ravaged that country — doubtless the Visigoths. 
We find here an anachronism of two thousand years. After 
fighting fifty-four battles he expelled them from Spain. Vexed 
bya famine he despatched Ith — Corn — inquestof theWestern 
Island. Ith and his company came to Ireland, and conversed 
with the nations who spoke the Gaoidhealg, Gaelic or Irish 
language. According to the Book of Conquests, not only the 
Milesians or Gaoidhil, but likewise the other descend- 
ants of Neimhidh, including the Fir-Bolg and the Tuatha 
De-Danann, spoke the Gaoidhealg or Gaelic language. 
Richard Creagh, primate of Ireland, says that Gaelic was con- 
stantly used in Ireland since the arrival of Neimhidh, namely, 
630 years after Noah’s Deluge. The Milesians arrived in 
1300 B.C., at Inmhear Slainge or Wexford harbour, the name 
of which is a proof that the Milesian story was written after 
the seventh century, since in the second that place wjas called 

Modoni ostia” by Ptolemy, and in the seventh Moda by St. 
Adamnan.J The remains of the Tuatha De-Danann \vere 

* Keating, p. 54. 

t Niul had his camp at Capacirunt, near Egypt, when Moses and Aaron 
arrived in the neighbourhood. Moses cured Niul’s son Oadelus, who had been 
bitten by a serpent, by laying his rod upon the wound, and thereby conciliated the 
friendship of the GaeL He moreover prophelied that they should settle in a country 
free from venomous reptiles. « 

J Dr. Wood’s Inquiry. • 
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banished^ and Ireland became the sole possession and dwelling- 
place of the Milesians or Gaoidhil. 

These traditions are preserved in poems or metrical frag- 
ments of Fiech,* Cennfaolad, Maelmur, Coemann, Eochod^and 
other Irish bards, who composed their poems between the 
sixth and tenth centuries. These compositions, some of which 
have been printed from Irish manuscripts, were the materials 
which the monkish chroniclers of a somewhat later period 
workq(l up in their annals. Of the monkish chronicles, those of 
Tigernach, Innisfallen, Ulster, and the Psalter of Cashel are 
the most celebrated. A part of the poetical fictions are even 
too wild to have obtained credit with the more sober of the 
chroniclers. Tigernach allow'S that all the Irish monuments 
are uncertain down to the age of Kimhhoth, or that of the 
first jPtolemy. 

Nearly the same enumeration of the colonies said to have 
settled in Ireland has been deduced by the learned Dr. O’Con- 
nor from the various annals above mentioned, the compositions 
of the Irish chroniclers.f The following is a brief abstract of 
his statement. He terms the first colony that of Partholanus, 
who lived in the third age of the world, according to the com- 
putation of ages supposed to have been made by Bede, and 
adopted by the monastic historians of the Irish. The third 
age commences with the time of Abraham. 

This first colony, led by Partholan, was followed by a 
second undei:^ Nemethus, about the time of the patriarch 
Jacob. The third colony was that of the Fir-Bolgs, who 
came to the south of Ireland. From these were the first 
dynasties of Irish kings, whose names and successions are 
given by Keating and O’Flaherty, as these writers have col- 
lected them from the old poets above mentioned. The 
fourth were the Tuatha De-Daniinn, who came under their 
leadfer Nuadha. All these colonies were in the third age of 
the world, i. e. before the time of Solomon. After that time, 
in the fourth age of the world, came the Scoti from Spain. 
Such, according to O’Connor, is the uniform and constant 

u 

I 

* Fiech said to have been a pupil of St. Patrick. 

t See the Prolegomena to O'Connor’s collection of Irish historians. 

VOL, III. . L 
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assertion of all the Irish chronicles. This learned writer 
allows that all the previous part of Irish history is uncertain 
and partly fabulous. He conjectures that the Tuatha De- 
Daniinn were a colony of Damnonii from South Britain, and 
that the Fir-Bolgs were Belgae. Their descendants, he says, 
remained until the third century of our era in the north of 
Ireland,* having been expelled from the southern parts by 
the Scoti. 

The Scoti were the Milesians. Whence they came, appears 
to Dr. O’Connor a puzzling question, lie thinks the solution 
can only be collected from poets and chroniclers who wrote 
before the tenth century, viz. Fiech, Cennfaelad, Cuanac, 
Maelmur, and Nennius. All these writers deduce them from 
Spain. There is nothing improbable in the opinion which Dr. 
O’Connor adopts, that the inhabitants of that peninsula, when 
oppressed by the Carthaginians and Romans, may have emi- 
grated into Ireland; but as this colony is uniformly said to 
have consisted of people who spoke the Gaelic language, which 
we know indeed from other information to have been the idiom 
of the Scoti, the Spanish colony, if it ever existed, must have 
come from the parts of Spain inhabited by Celts. From what 
is known of the Celtic people in Spain, it may be supposed 
they were too barbarous to have had shipping and the means 
of transporting themselves beyond seas. The historical evi- 
dence of such a colonisation from Spain is the legend of Mi- 
lesius above stated, which, as it may be seen, i^ the most ro- 
mantic of all the Irish sagas. 

It seems evident on comparing this enumeration of Irish co- 
lonies with that which has been set down in the preceding 
pages, that the contents of the annals are merely the bardic 
story reduced to a sort of chronological system adopted 
by the monks of Britain and Ireland. Dr. O’Connor has 
omitted the fabulous circumstances which are so strilfing 
in each relation. But it is better to take them as we find 
them if we wish to form an estimate of their credibility. The 
rationalising method of such writers as Dr. O’Connor, imposes 

<r 

I 

* Connacis pars qufe nunc Erros dicitur, Erros Damnoniorupi appellatur ab 
Adamnano, qui scripsit ante Bedum, anno 694f** (Dr. O’Connor, Proleg. 26*.) 
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upon the reader by making him believe facts on the supposed 
evidence of sober history, while their existence only rests on 
the credit of the wildest rhapsodies. 

Paragraph 3. — Critical remarks on the Bardic stories and on 
the Monkish annals of Ireland. 

When we consider the general character of the legends con- 
nected with the history of Ireland, it seems surprising that 
writers of a late period, men of learning and intelligence, have 
thought it worth while to attempt any analysis of them, or have 
supposed that any truth can be elicited from such a mass of 
absurdities. It has been well observed, that even in events and 
circumstances of a late date, in respect to which it may be 
supposed that correct information might fiave been easily ob- 
tained by Irishmen of the period to which these compositions 
are referred, the most palpable ignorance is displayed. Thus 
it is stated that the city of Dublin was built by the Danes in 
the fifth century; whereas it is mentioned by Ptolemy as a 
city existing already in the second century. They omit to 
mention Nagnata, though that city is termed by Ptolemy 
TToXic eV/criy/xoff, which implies that it was a place of great im- 
portance in his time. They preserve chiefly the names of 
places which were monastic establishments, as that of Rhobog, 
a small episcopal village.’'^ The authors of these legends were 
evidently monks of the most ignorant and credulous class. It 
appears that tjie Irish inventors and their brethren of W^ ales 
had some common germs of fiction, which were developed dif- 
ferently in after times. Thus in the fabulous chronicles of 
Nennius or of Mark we find a brief notice of the Trojan origin 
of the Britons, and the story of Partholan as the leader of 
the first colony to Ireland. It was by working upon these 
materials that the monks of Wales and Ireland at length 
accumulated that mass of fictions which in both countries 
passed for history. The Irish monks embellished their 
fables by bringing in occasionally stories from the Old 
Testament; while those of Wales seem to have preferred 
the fictions of the classical poets, with which they were 
perhaps better acquainted than their brethren in Ireland. 

• Dr. Wood, ubi supra. 
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Ill the compositions of both we detect the most glaring 
anachronisms. A slight review of these compositions is suf- 
ficient to show that no reliance can be placed on the traditions 
which they contain. The Spanish origin of the Milesians or 
followers of Mileadh — whose name is a corruption of the 
Latin word miles — rests on no better authority than the 
Trojan origin of the Britons, or than the alleged origination of 
other Irish tribes from Thrace, Greece, the shores of the 
Euxine, Egypt, and Africa ; but the situation of Spain i^nearer 
to that of Ireland, and the statement is therefore not so ob- 
viously absurd. This tale has been alluded to by writers of late 
times as a probable tradition, while the other parts of the same 
story have been considered as altogether unworthy of credit. 
It may be true, an(f is not improbable, especially as there were 
Celtic tribes in the north of Spain, but the testimony ofi Irish 
legends in its favour is of little or no weight. 

One fact of some importance may be collected from the 
works of the Irish annalists. It is that one language pre- 
vailed through Ireland during the age of their earliest com- 
positions, as well as during that which their fuller developement 
embraces. It is expressly stated that the successive colonies 
of Neiinhidhians, Fir-Bolgs, Tuatha De-Daniinn, and Mile- 
sians, though said to have come to Ireland from different 
countries, all spoke the Gaoidhealg or Gaelic language. We 
may infer that no great diversity of language existed in any 
great part of the Irish population, and that whatever settle- 
ments may have been made on the coasts of Ireland, either by 
Northmen or by the Welsh Britons of the Roman or subsequent 
times, consisted of very small bodies, whose members were in- 
sufficient to produce any effect on the language or stock of the 
previous population.^ Gaoidhil, or as the Welsh have the 

* It is repeatedly stated by Keating that no language except the Erse oi^aelic 
was spoken by any of the different colonies said to have arrived in Ireland. After 
showing that aU the Irish tribes, from Partholanus and his followers (whose arrival 
he considers a piece of authentic history, and supposes to have happened three 
hundred years after the Flood), were descended from the same ancestors, of the family 
of Magog, he says, These tribes, notw^hstanding they were dispersed into dif- 
ferent countries, retained the same language, which was Scothhearla, or the Irish, and 
it was spoken as the mother-tongue of eve^ tribe. This we* have reason to be- 
lieve, from the testimony of authentic writers, who relate that when Ithui^ the son of 
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term, Gwyddyl or Gwydhil, they originally were ; and although 
that name is given especially to the Milesians, still all the 
other respective tribes were apparently of the same stock, since 
they are expressly declared to have spoken the same Gaelic 
language, and to have been descended remotely from the same 
ancestors. The derivation from Neimhidh, whose name means 

Poetry may be referred to its proper source, as w'ell as the 
story of the earlier descent from Japhet and Magog ; but several 
common ancestors besides these are mentioned, whose names, 
omitted for the sake of brevity in the foregoing summary, evi- 
dently designate real or imaginary persons, believed as such to 
have been the ancestors of ail the Irish races. 

Paragraph 4. — Concluding observations on the history. — Pro- 
bable origin of the Irish race. 

We must conclude from what has been collected respecting 
the Irish bardic story, that we really possess no information 
whatever from history respecting the origin of the population 
of Ireland. We are left to form a probable conjecture on that 
subject from the evidence aftbrded by the language and by the 
geographical circumstances of the country. 

The affinity of the Irish language to the dialect of the 
Britons and Gauls affords reason for supposing that the colo- 
nisation of Ireland took place from some country inhabited 
by Celtic people. There w'ere Celts in Britain, Gaul, Spain, 
and perhaps in Denmark at the time when those countries be- 
came known to us. The first inhabitants of Ireland and the 
ancestors of all the Gaelic people may have descended from 
the Celtai of Spain. We have no proof to the contrary, as we 
know not what Celtic dialect the Spanish Celts spoke : it may 
have been the Erse ; but we must admit that there is an entire 
want of evidence in proof of such a conclusion. 

Ifthe evidence which has been collected respecting the dialects 
of the Celt® and Belgae of Gaul is sufficient to prove that these 
dialects were more nearly akin to the Welsh than to the Erse, 
h will be somewhat less probable that the Irish emigrated from 
Gaul.* The same difficulty^ attends the hypothesis that they 

Breogan, airived in Ireland from Spain, he conversed with the Tuatha de Dan&nn in 
their own language.’* (History of Inland, p. 30.) 
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came from Britain or from the coast of Germany, which may 
be supposed to have been in ancient times extensively in- 
habited by tribes akin to the Cimbri. Among the tribes 
mentioned by Ptolemy in Ireland, there are two, namely, the 
Munapii and Cauci, whose names bear a striking resemblance 
to those of two tribes in the vrestern parts of Germany, the Me- 
napii and the Chauci ; but these were German and not Celtic 
tribes, and the German language was never introduced into 
Ireland, except by Danes and Norwegians, who settled on the 
coast at a comparatively late time. 

It is remarkable that a principal tribe of Britons, the Bri- 
gantes, who possessed, until they were conquered by Ostorius, 
a great part of the north of England, including Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, •and Lancashire on the western coast, had 
the same name with one of the tribes in the southern part of 
Ireland. Nothing seems, if we judge from local circumstances, 
more probable than the supposition that Ireland received its 
inhabitants from the country of the British Brigantes, the Isle 
of Man lying in the midway to facilitate the transit. They 
might have passed still more easily from the country of the 
Ordovices in North Wales, or the Demetae or Silures in South 
Wales, or from that of the Selgovac and Novantii in the western 
parts of Scotland. But here the difference of language 
occurs as a never-ceasing encumbrance on every hypothesis. 
The countries of the Ordovices and Silures, and the south- 
western parts of Scotland, which afterwards formed a part of 
the kingdom of the Strathclyde Britons, are jJrecisely those 
parts of the island where we know most certainly that the 
Welsh and not the Gaelic language was spoken. It is very 
improbable that the Brigantes differed in speech from their 
neighbours on both sides, and evidence might indeed be col- 
lected to prove that they were genuine Britons. 

There are two suppositions, one of which, if I am not %nis- 
taken, must be true. 

First, that the Gael were an earlier wave of population, as it 
has been termed, which passed over Britain before it was oc- 
cupied by the proper British race^ This, as it is well known, 
was the opinion of Lhuyd, who came to such a conclusion from 
observing such words as usk^ aon^ eoo contained in the names 
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of many rivers in England and Wales. He supposed this 
syllable, common to so many names and rivers, to have been 
derived from uisgcy the Gaelic word for water. This, it' must 
be admitted, is a very slender foundation for an opinion on 
any historical fact. The Welsh language may have had such 
a word, and may have lost it, as it has lost many others.* 
Secondly, it may be observed, that since the aflSnity of the 
Gaelic and Welsh languages is so near, notwithstanding their 
great difference, as to leave no doubt that the Irish and Welsh 
peopfe are descendants from one stock, the diversity of their 
idioms must have originated at some period or at another. It 
appears just as probable that the Celtic tribes diversified their 
once common speech by different developement, and by adopt- 
ing certain changes in pronunciation iji which one set of 
elements were substituted for others, or in part by inventing 
new words or borrowing from the vocabulary of other nations 
subsequently to the colonisation of Britain and Ireland, as at 
any former period. If this were allowed, no further difficulty 
would remain to prevent our adopting the opinion that the 
western was peopled from the eastern island. But there 
is one consideration which renders the admission not so easy 
as it previously appears to be. The differences between 
the Welsh and Erse are systematic, not merely accidental. 
The substitution of guttural for sibilants for example is regular. 
In this and other like respects the Irish approximates to the 
Sanscrit and the Welsh to theZendishand German subdivisions 
of the Indo-European languages. Does this argue a separation 
of the two Celtic races previously to their emigration from the 
East ? Some have thought so. Yet the analogies discoverable 
between the several branches of the Celtic language and other 
Indo-European idioms are not such as can be attributed to the 
influence of these idioms, or to communication with the tribes 
of "people to whom they respectively belonged ; and we know 
that similar variations have arisen in the speech of different 
families springing from the same stock without any external 

* Sise however O'Brien'e defence of this supposition in the learned and able Pre- 
face to his Irish Dictionary. * 
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influence^ as in the dialects of the -3Eolic Greeks, and in the 
idioms of the old Italian nations.* 

On the whole it seems as yet very difficult to discern the 
grounds of a decided preference between the two suppositions 
above proposed ; but I think the most probable one is that 
the Irish Cells were a peculiar tribe, distinguished from the 
British and Gaulish Celts before they left the East; and 
that they either arrived in the west of Europe and passed over 
Britain before the Welsh, or made their way into Ireland 
through Spain and across the Bay of Biscay, which is the 
favourite path of the Irish romance writers or bardic fabulists. 
From Ireland they passed, as we shall find, to the west of 
Scotland in the third century of our era, and to the Isle of 
Man, where their language is intermixed with that of the 
Northmen. 


Section XIII. — Of the Inhabitants of North Britain^ viz. 

Caledonians j Piets, Scots, and Britons, of Strathclyde, and 

Cumberland. 

The origin of the ancient and modern inhabitants of Scotland 
has been a theme of still greater doubts and controversy than 
the history of the South Britons. Scarcely any conjecture re- 
lating to it that could be put forth with the slightest degree 
of probability has wanted the support of able and zealous ad- 
vocates. I shall not enter upon the subject with any hope of 
clearing up all the obscurities which envelope it; I shall 
merely endeavour to point out as briefly as possible what is 
really known or can be known with certainty respecting the 
nations of Scotland, and what still remains dbubtful. 

* The antiquities of Ireland are extremely interesting, as belonging to one of the 
most ancient and in some parts unmixed races in the world. Much may yet begone 
to elucidate them, particularly by local researches ; and some of the present members 
of the Royal Irish Academy are most laudably devoting their attention to this subject. 
We may expect much from the zeal and energy of Dr. Wilde. It is impossible to 
advert to this subject without deploring the premature death of Dr. West, a man 
whose great attainments and rare excellence, Ijoih moral and intellectual, ^ere a 
distinguished ornament to the literary societies of his country. 
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Paragraph 1. — Of the Caledonians. 

The Roman writers do not speak of the inhabitants of Scot- 
land as distinct in race or language from the more southern 
tribes. They supposed them to be Britons. Tacitus indeed no- 
tices the tall stature and red hair of those who inhabited Ca- 
ledonia as giving rise to a conjecture that the country had 
been peopled from Germany, as the swarthy complexion 
prevalent in South Wales seemed to afford ground for ima- 
gining that the Silures came from Spain; but his opinion 
on the whole was that Britain derived its inhabitants from 
Gaul, and he did not except the natives of the northern part of 
the island. He has never even given tliem a particular name, 
nor is it clear that he meant under that of dCaledonia to com- 
prehend the whole of North Britain. 

The Caledonians are, however, mentioned by Ptolemy; but 
they were only one of many tribes of Albion enumerated by 
that writer as known to have occupied the northern parts of 
the island. Ptolemy mentions these tribes in the following 
order. 1. The Novantes, who are the people of Galloway. 
2. The Selgovee, to the eastward of the former, northward of 
the Solway, which preserves their name. In their country were 
two towns with names evidently British and Celtic, viz. Car- 
bantorigum and Uxellum. 3. Damnii, to the northward and 
eastward of the preceding. Their name is probably the Welsh 
or British Dyvni or DymhnL Dyvyn meaning valley or glen 
is likewise the etymon of Devon and Dumnonia. They are 
placed in the parts lying to the southward of the friths or of the 
Forth and Clyde. 4. Gadeni were, according to Ptolemy, to 
the northward ; and the fifth tribe, or Ottadeni, more south- 
ward in the northern parts of the kingdom of Northumbria. 
All the preceding tribes are supposed to have lived southward 
of thtf wall of Antoninus, which reached across the narrowest 
part of Scotland, from the Clyde to the frith of Forth ; their 
country at a later period of the Roman domination formed the 
Roman province of Valentia. They are, however, distinguished 
by Ptdlemy in no respect fro^ the twelve northern tribes. He 
proceeds : Next to the Damnii, to the northward from the 
Epidean promontory — supposed to be the Mull of Cantyre — 
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reaching thence eastward, are the Epidii. 7. The Cerones. 
8. Ci'eones. 9. Carnouacaj. 10. Careni. 11. Cornabyi. All 
these tribes inhabit the western coast, which Ptolemy regarded 
as the northern up to the extremity of Caithness, occupied 
by the Cornabyi,* whose name, if it is the Welsh Cernywi, 
would describe the inhabitants of a promontory or projecting 
land. 12. From the Lmlamnonian gulf to the Varar,” — that 
is probably from Lismore or Linnha Loch to the Murray frith, 
which includes the interior of Inverness-shire, — ‘^are the Cale- 
donii, above whom is the Caledonian forest. f 13. To the east- 
ward are the Cantae ; 14. after whom are the Logi, adjoining 
to theCornayii. 15. Above the Logi are the Mertae. 16. Be- 
low the Caledonians are the Vacomagi, in whose country are 
the cities Banatia, Tamia, Alata Castra, and Tuesis, tlie last 
supposed to be Edinburgh and Berwick. 17. and 18. The 
Venicontes and the Texali are in the eastern parts of Scot- 
land.’’J He adds, that below the Elgovac and the Ottadeni 
are the Brigantes, who reach across the island from one side 
to the other, viz. from the Solway firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne.§ 

Such is the enumeration of the tribes of Britons given by 
Ptolemy, who indicates not the slightest suspicion that any of 
them were of a different nation from the inhabitants of the 
southern parts of the same island. 

Herodian has given a short description of the inhabitants of 
Caledonia in his account of the expedition of tjie Emperor Se- 
verus. He uses no distinguishing epithet, but terms them simply 
Bplrravoi, or Britons, and ascribes to them many peculiar cus- 
toms which we know from other authors to have been charac- 
teristic of the Britons in general. He says that they knew not 

* Their name is written both KopvaQvoi and Kopvaviui. 

*1* KaXtidopiog dpvp.bc exactly expresses what would be denoted in Welsh by 
the word kelydhon, thicket, coverts in a forest. 

X Tachiali in Welsh means the inhabitants of a plain, open country, such as Mar 
and Buchan. 

§ I am aware that this outline of the tribes of Britons inhabiting Scotland is a 
very imperfect sketch. AU the attempts of modern geographers have been spoiled 
by the mixing up the spurious statements iljcribed to Richard of Cirencester, with 
the authentic statements of Ptolemy. I have strictly followed Ptolemy’s account of 
Albion in the third chapter of his second bopk of Geography. 
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the use of clothing, but ornamented their necks and loins with 
girdles of iron, which they looked upon as a token of opulence 
just as other barbarians esteem gold : they also tattowed their 
bodies with various figures of all kinds of animals. ‘‘They are 
very warlike and greedy of slaughter. They have for arms a 
narrow shield and a spear, and a sword in defence of their 
naked bodies, having no idea of the use of breastplate or 
helmet, which would burden them while swimming through 
their stagnant lakes, from the evaporation of which the air is 
thickened with perpetual fogs.”* With this account we must 
compare the expression used by Tacitus in the speech of 
Agricola made to his troops before they engaged in battle with 
Galgacus. The Roman general is there made to assure his 
troops that the enemies against whom they were about to en- 
gage,^ viz. the Caledonians, were the same people against 
whom they had already waged war nearly fifty years.f It 
appears clearly that the inhabitants of the north of Scotland 
were considered by the Romans as the same nation with the 
Britons, against whom they had carried on war since the time 
of Claudius or of Julius Caesar : the traits they have described 
in their character and manners seem to leave no ground for 
setting up a different opinion. Among these northern tribes, 
the Caledonians, though only one, being the most warlike and 
valiant, acquired an ascendency, and their name has in later 
history eclipsed all the others, though among the Roman 
writers it never comprehended all the natives of Scotland. Dio, 
however, divided the independent Britons into two sections. 
He declares that the two most considerable nations of Britons, 
meaning the country as yet unconquered and lying to the 
northward of the wall of Antoninus, or of the friths of Clyde 
and Forth, are the Caledonians and the Mseatm. “ The Maeatac 
dwell near the very wall which divides the island in two parts ; 
the Oaledonians are next to them. Both nations inhabit 
mountains, very rugged and wanting water, and also desert 
fields, full of marshes : they have neither castles nor cities; 
they live on milk and the produce of the chase, as well as on 
fruits • they never eat fish, of^which there is a very great quan- 

* Herodian, lib. iii. Ritson's Annals of the Caledonians, vol. i. 

t Tacitus, Vit. Agricolas, ^his is Ritson's remark. 
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tity. They dwell in tents — without shoes and naked ; and 
have their wives in common, each one bringing up his own off- 
spring. Their governments are for the most part popular : they 
are given to robbing on the highway : they fight in chariots : 
their horses are small and fleet ; their infantry are as swift in 
running, as brave in pitched battle. Their arms are a shield 
and short spear; upon the top of the latter is an apple of brass, 
with which they terrify their enemies by the noise it makes 
when shaken; they have besides daggers. They bear hunger 
and cold and all kinds of hardships well, for they accustom them- 
selves to it by immersing themselves in marshes, leaving only 
their heads above water, and by living in woods upon the bark 
and roots of trees. They prepare a certain food for all emer- 
gencies, a piece, of which of the size of a single bean will pre- 
vent their either hungering or thirsting.” * , 

Many circumstances in the preceding description are pro- 
bably stated more strongly than the truth fully warranted - 
The main part, which we have no reason to discredit, is suffi- 
cient to prove the nortliern Britons to have been one of the 
most savage nations that ever existed. How different from the 
romantic heroes of Ossian ! The account given by Dio com- 
pared with that above cited from Herodian contains so many 
traits which are peculiar to the Britons as to leave no room for 
doubt that the Caledonians were tribes of the same nation as 
tfie people who had fought against the Romans under the 
command of Cassivelaunus and of Boadicea. Their nakedness, 
their painted or tattowed bodies, their strange and truly savage 
associations, — resembling the societies of Arreoys in the Poly- 
nesian islands, except in the circumstance that the Caledo- 
nians were not accustomed, as far as we knpw, like the Tahi- 
tians, to murder the children produced by such connections, — 
their method of fighting with armed chariots, distinguish them 
strongly from any other European race, and particularly Vrom 
the Germans, from whom some writers have supposed them to 
have descended. The evidence that can be collected in regard 
to the language of the Caledonians will be stated in the sequel. 
At present I shall only remark, t^hat if their speech had been 
German or a German dialect, the fact could not have remained 

* Dio, i. 76| c. 12. 
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unknown to the Romans^ since there were Suevic bands^ as 
Tacitus informs us, in the army which fought under Agricola 
against Galgacus. Yet Tacitus had certainly not the slightest 
suspicion, at least he has suffered no hint to escape him, that 
the Caledonians had really any affinity in speech with the 
Germans ; and in the passage in which he compares tlie phy- 
sical constitution of these two races, there was an opportunity 
which could not fail to draw out the remark had he known the 
fact tc^have been such. 

Paragraph 2. — Of the Tribes of North Britons between the 
two Roman walls, or in the province of Valentia. 

We find in the table of provinces belonging to the Roman 
empire which is appended to the Itinerary of Antoninus a fifth 
province added to the four into which the Romanised parts of 
Britain are usually divided. Besides the provinces termed 
Britannia Prima and Secunda, and those of Flavia and Maxima 
Caesariensis, there is one termed Valentia or Valentiana. It 
was constituted a province at a very late period of the Roman 
domination in Britain, viz. during the reign of Valentinian, in 
whose honour it was named. After the Britons had re- 
volted and were reconquered by Theodosius, the country be- 
tween the two Roman walls, that of Antoninus and Severus, 
was only kept in control by means of fortifications and a regular 
government. In this province of Valentia, which reached north- 
ward to the ,hne connecting the Gulf of Bodotria, or the 
Frith of Forth, with the Clotara Sinus, or the Frith of Clyde, 
were included several tribes of Britons who in former wars 
had probably been connected with the Caledonians.* 

After the fornvation of this province, the Valentian tribes 
are still reckoned among Britons, while the new and foreign 
names of Piets and Scots appear to the northward in the place 
of tfie old one of Caledonians.‘f 

* Viz. the Novantes, Selgovx, Damnii, Gadeni, and Ottadini. 

Provinciarum Romanorum liibellus, ad calc. Itinerar. Antonin. Ammianus 
MarceUinus gives an accouni of the war of Theodosius, and the establishment of this 
province. See Ammian. Marcell. cap. 20, 26, 27, 26. The account usually given 
of this province and its inhabitants is taken in great part from the work ascribed to 
Richard of Cirencester, now generally considered as a forgery. It is, however. 
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Whatever opinion may be formed as to the fate of the 
northern tribes, whether they were exterminated in the wars 
against the Romans, and utterly vanished, as some think, to 
make place for entirely new races, or only appear again under 
new names, viz. those of Piets and Scots, it is certain that the 
tribes within the wall of Antoninus remained after the departure 
of the Romans. We know that these tribes were Britons, and 
that their language was the Welsh. At least this was the fact 
in regard to a considerable part of the population of Valentia. 
The Ottadini and the Gadeni in the eastern part were soon con- 
quered or expelled by the Saxons, who founded the kingdom of 
Bernicia ; but the Novantes, the Selgovae, and the Damnii ap- 
pear to have become the subjects of the kingdom of Strathclyde 
Britons or Cumbriarfs, the capital of which is well known to have 
been Alcluyth or Dumbarton. This town, called by Bede Al- 
cluith (ad Cludam), is described by him as civitas Brittonum 
munitissima.’’ Bede says that the frith of Forth formerly 
separated the Britons from the Piets, and that the Britons 
have still that strong fortress called Alcluyth. It is called by 
Adamnan Petra-Cloithe, and by other old writers Arecluta, 
Alcwith, meaning Ar-Clwyd, a rock or elevation on the Clyde, 
now Dun-barton, or Dun-Britton. According to the author 
of St, Ninian’s life* this kingdom existed as early as the fourth 
century, and it can be traced with certainty down to the close 
of the tenth. Several famous ecclesiastics of the British church 
were natives of this kingdom, among whom were St. Gildas 
and St. Kentigern, whose name is written in Welsh Cyndeyrn, 
and St. Asaph. The princes of Strathclyde, as Morcant Mawr 
and Aeddon Uragdog, Rederec or Rhydderch, have Welsh 
names, and many of them are intimately connected with Welsh 
history. To the southward of Hadrian’s wall was the kingdom 
of the Cumbrians, another Welsh or British state connected 
more or less with that of Strathclyde, and often reckoned a*part 

mentioned in the authorities above cited. Ammianus says : “ Valentia deinde voca- 
batuT aibitrio piincipis.*’ Valesius says that this comprehended the country whence 
the Count or Conies Theodosius had expelled the Barbarians : Relatione ad prin- 
cipem missa petiit ut pars provincis Valen^a diceretur, et in earn rector c6nsularis 
mitteretur.’' (Lib. xxviii.) 

* Vita Nennii, auctore Aethelredo Rievalense, Vitsc Antiq. 8S.* Scotia;. Ritson, 
vol. ii. ^ 
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of it. The name of Cumbri or Cambri, as Camden observes, 
recalls that of Wales ; and numerous topographical terms betray 
a Welsh affinity, as Caerluel or Carlisle, Caerdonoc, Penrith, 
Penrodoc. According to Caradoc of Llancarvan, the well-known 
Welsh historian, it is certain that Cumberland, as well as Gal- 
loway as far as the Clyde, remained in the possession of Britons 
till the year 870, when, oppressed by the Scots, Danes, and 
Angles, and having lost their king Constantinus at the battle of 
Lochm^bar, they were obliged to migrate into Wales and join 
their kindred the Welsh.* 

Even the Ottadini in the eastern parts of Northumbria ap- 
pear certainly to have been Welsh. Llywarch Hun is supposed 
to have been a prince of the Ottadini and Aneurin to have 
been of the royal family of that tribe. The famous Welsh 
poenij^entitled the Gododin, celebrating the battle of Cattraeth 
fought between the chiefs and people of the Ottadini and the 
Saxons, is one of the oldest, if not singly the oldest, com- 
position of authentic fame known in the compass of Welsh 
literature. 


Paragraph 3. — Of the Piets and Scots. 

After the greater part of this island had been subject nearly 
three centuries to the Roman power, we find the name of Bri- 
tiinni no longer ascribed to the independent barbarians who in- 
habited the remote parts in the north. The Britons now formed 
a civilized and jiowerful community governed by imperial pre- 
fects, who on several occasions assumed the purple, and main- 
tained for years possession of the whole province against the 
arms of Rome. The barbarians of the north were thencefor- 
ward designated by names previously unheard ; and it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to ascertain whether under some of 
these^names the old British tribes are designated, or new 
piratical bands who had come into the conquered part of the 
island from beyond seas. The only possible way of coming 
to any conclusion on this subject is by taking fully into con- 
sideration the passages of ^ancient authors in which the 

* Caradoc's Hijt. of Wales by Wynne, IG97, p. 37. Ritson, Annals of the 
Caledonians, &c., vol. ii. p. 199. . 
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northern assailants are occasionally mentioned by Roman 
historians. 

In the year 296, as M. Ritson and many other writers have 
observed, we find the first mention of a nation or people 
in Caledonia, or the north of Britain, called the Picti or 
Piets.* This occurs in a panegyrical oration delivered in 
the presence of the emperor Constantins Chlorus, on occa- 
sion of his victory over Alectus, a usurper in Britain, at 
Treves, in Belgica, by Eumenius, a professor of rhetoric 
at Augustodunum, now Autun, in Gaul. Speaking of the 
island of Britain as having been first entered by Caesar, 
who wrote that he had found a new world, he aflFects to di- 
minish the value of his conquest, by adding that, in Caesar’s 
age, Britain was jA’Ovided with no ships for naval war, while 
Rome flourished not more by land than by sea. Moreover, 
lie says, the nation he attacked was rude, and the Britons, 
used only to the Piets and Irish, enemies then half naked, 
easily yielded to the Roman arms and ensigns. They are 
mentioned a second time by the same orator in a panegyric 
pronounced at the same place before Constantine, the son of 
Constantius, in 309 or 310. ^‘The day would fail,” he says, 

sooner than my oration, were I to run over all the actions of 
thy father, even with this brevity. His last expedition did 
not seek for British trophies, as is vulgarly believed, but the 
gods now calling him, he came to the secret bounds of the 
earth. For neither did he, by so many and great actions, 
I do not say the woods and marshes of the Caledonians and 
other Piets, but not even Ireland, near at hand, nor the far- 
thest Thule, nor the Isles of the Fortunate, if such there be, 
deign to acquire.” It appears, likewise, from the fragment of 
an ancient Roman historian, that in the year 306, in which 
Constantius died, he had defeated the Piets, who are after- 
wards repeatedly noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus aAd by 
Claudian the poet. What these new people were, whence 
they came, or why they were so called, are questions which, 
though frequently discussed, have never yet been satisfactorily 
decided.-j- t 

* “ Pictis raodo et Hibernis assueta.’' By Hiberni he perhaf^s meant the Scots. 

t Ritson, vol. i. p. 7l> ^ 
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There is a passage apparently genuine, but of an unnamed 
Roman author, in which Constantins, the father of Constan- 
tine, is said to have conquered tlie Piets. Post victoriam Pic- 
torum, Constantins pater Eboraci mortuus est, et Constanti- 
nus, omnium militurn consensu Caesar creatus.'** 

In the reign of the second Constantins we find the Piets 
mentioned, together with the Scots, as assailants of Roman- 
ized Britain. Ammianus Marcellinus thus expresses himself : 
'^Consulatu Constantii decies, terque Juliani, in Britanniis 
cum Scotorum Pictorumque gentium ferarum excursus, rupt& 
qiiiete condicta, loca limitibus vicina vastarent,” — Caesar 
verebatur ire subsidio transmarinis, ne rectore vacuas relin- 
quent Gallias.”-}* In another passage we find besides the Scots 
and Piets two other names, viz. Saxones and Attacotti : Picti, 
Saxonesque, et Scotti et Attacotti Britannos aerumnis vexavere 
continuis.” All these nations are distinguished from the 
Britons. The Attacotti appear to have been a tribe of the 
Scoti, and to have come from Ireland. 

Ammianus again mentions the Piets, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, as divided into two nations: “Eo tempore Picti in 
(luas gentes divisi, Dicaledonas et Vecturiones, itidemque 
Attacotti, bellicosa hominum natio, et Scotti per diversa 
vagantes multa populabantur.^'J In the following book he 
says that Theodosius repaired the cities and presidiary camps, 
and defended the boundaries with watches and out-guards; 
and that having recovered the province which had been in 
the power of the* enemy, he so restored it to its pristine state 
that it was thenceforward called Valentia^ by the will of the 
prince, as it were by way of triumph. This was in 369, 
when he left the island. Claudian alludes to these victories 
in several passages, which are important notices. He says : 
nie leves Mauros, nee falso nomine Pictos, 

^ Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fr^t Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas.** 

And again: 

. madiierunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule ; 

^ Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme.” 

* Excerpt, ad calc. Ammian. Marcell. Ed. Paris. 1681, p. 657. 
f Ammian. Marcellinus, lib. Xx. c. 1. :{; Lib. xxvii. c. 9. 
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Claudian here mentions the Piets and Scots as natives of 
a country foreign to Britain, one nation coming from Thule 
and the other from lerne or Ireland. He speaks more expli- 
citly of the latter tribe in another passage : 

“ . . . .totam cum Scottus lemem 
Movit et infesto spumavit remige Tethys.** 

Where the Thule of Claudian was, whence came the Piets, 
we have no information, but it must have been some land far 
removed from Britain, as we learn from the following passage : 

** Terruit Oceanum, et nostro procul axe remotam 
Insoliio bello tremefecit murmure Thulen.’* 

The British writer Gildas, who lived at the time when the Ro- 
mans had finally departed from Britain, likewise mentions the 
Scots and Piets ^s nations coming into Britain from beyond 
the seas. He says that after the tyrant Maximus had led all 
the armed youth of Britain w'ith him to Gaul, about 388 
after Christ, the island became, for the first time, a prey to the 
barbarians. ** Britannia omni armato milite spoliata, et omnis 
belli usus ignara penitus, duabus primum gentibus trans- 
marinis vehementer saevis, Scotorum a circione, Pictorum ab 
aquilone calcabilis, multos stupet gemctque per annos.** It is 
quite evident that Gildas meant here to describe two foreign 
nations, as did Claudian in the cited verses. They are mentioned 
again by Gildas in the sequel ; and this author seems distinctly 
to assert that the Piets on this occasion first acquired a perma- 
nent settlement in Scotland. He says, after the abandonment 
of the island by the Romans, turn emei^unt certatim de 
curicis, quibus sunt trans Tethicam vallem vecti, tetri Sco- 
torum Pictorumque greges, moribus ex parte dissidentes, at 
unii eademque sanguinis fundendi aviditate Concordes, fur- 
ciferosque magis vultus pilis, quam corporum pudenda pu- 
dendisque proxima vestibus, tegentes.” They drove the Bri- 
tons before them and laid waste the country. Aftev awhile 
they relaxed. Then, “ revertuntur impudentes grassatores ad 
Hihernaa domos^ post non multum temporisjeversuri. Picti 
in extremd parte insulee tunc primum et deinceps requie- 
vfirunt.” Some have understood “ Hibernas domosV to mean 
winter-quarters, not habitations in Ireland ; but the passage 
which immediately follows, relating to the Piets, plainly in- 
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dicates it to have been the opinion of Gildas, who was more 
likely to be well informed than Ammianus or any foreign 
writer, that the Piets now for the first time remained in Seot- 
land, while the Scots returned by sea to Ireland. We may 
therefore consider Gildas’s testimony, as far as it goes, as con- 
clusive for the foreign origin of both these tribes. 

We thus find that all the writers of the times immediately 
succeeding the first invasion of the Scots and Piets regard, 
with the exception of Ammianus, both of these nations as 
foreigners in Scotland, who came, sometimes joined with 
Saxons, from beyond the sea : the Scots came from Ireland ; 
the- Piets were supposed to proceed from Thule, which meant, 
as used by writers of late times, Scandinavia.* 

From Bede and the Saxon Chronicle we have accounts of 
the settlement of the Piets and Scots in Britain, which fully 
coincide with the notions of Gildas, though not founded on 
the obscure passages of that writer, but evidently drawn from 
different sources of information. Bede relates that this 
island was first peopled from Gaul, and he deduces the Piets 
in late times from Scythia. Ancient geographers, as we have 
before remarked, supposed the Baltic Sea to be continued 
eastward to the Pontus, and hence the opinion became esta- 
blished which transferred the nations of Scythia to the north of 
Europe. Bede says, ‘‘ After Britain had been peopled from 
Gaul and nearly occupied, came to pass that the Pictish 
people, from Scythia as it is reported, arrived in a few long 
ships in the north of Ireland, where they could not obtain 
leave from the Scotti, who had got the start of them, to form 
a settlement. * Respoiidebant Scotti quod non ambos eos 
caperet insula, — sed possumus salutare vobis dare consilium 
quid agere valeatis ? — You had better go and take possession 
of another island to the eastward of this, which we can espy 
from hpnee in a clear day ; and if any body opposes you, send 
to us for aid.” The Piets, continues the venerable Bede, 
accordingly took possession of North Britain, the Britons 
having already occupied the south, and not having any wives 
they begged their friends the Scots to supply them in this par- 

* The nsme of Thule is used by Procopius for Scandinavia. 

i m2 
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ticular, who consented on the condition that the female suc- 
cession should be preferred to the male, which still holds 
among the Piets. 

Bede has not informed us at what period he supposed the 
arrival of the Piets to have happened. All that we can infer 
from his account as to the time of this event is that it was 
subsequent to the first population of both Britain and Ireland. 
He gives the following account of the arrival of the Scots or 
Gael in the western parts of Caledonia. 

After the Britons and the Piets had long inhabited' Britain, 
says Bede, “ procedente tempore, tertiam Scottorum nationem 
in parte Pictorum recepit, qui ducc ReudS, de Hibernia pro- 
gress!, amicitifi vel ferro sibimet inter eos has sedes quas hac- 
tenus habent, vindicarunt : a quo videlicet duce, usque hodie 
Dalreudini vocantur : nam lingufi eorum Daal partem signi- 
ficat.” He then describes Ireland as a land abounding with 
milk and honey and fatal to .serpents. “ This was the native 
country of the Scotti, until they settled to the northward of 
frith which formerly separated the Britons from the Piets, 
and where the Britons have still that strong fortress called 
Alcluyth'^ 

It seems to have been the firm persuasion of Bede that the 
Piets had gotten possession of all Scotland to the northward 
of the firths before the arrival of the Scots, and that the latter 
had gained a footing in the western part of the country before 
the departure of the Romans. As far as the question refers 
to the Scots, there seems to be no doubt that fthe story of their 
foreign origination is well founded. With respect to the Piets 
the matter is not so clear. However, as history affords no 
testimony that can be opposed to the statement of Bede, we 
must acquiesce in it. It only remains th inquire what had 
become of the old northern Britons, the Caledonians as they 
were termed by later Roman writers. Had they been ^exter- 
minated, or did the British population remain and only receive 
an accession or a new colony at the appearance of the Piets f 

In the failure of historical information we are disposed to 
seek in other quarters, and particularly in philological re- 
searches, for some supplementary aids. Unfortunately there 
are no remains of literature, not even a single sentence, 
and scarcely an ascertained wor£ preserved as a specimen of 
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the language of the Piets. The Piets had a distinet idiom, 
sinee Bede says that in his time divine worship was eele- 
brated in the Isle of Britain in five languages, namely, in 
those of the Angles, the Britons, the Seots, the Piets, and the 
Latins. Henee it has been inferred that the Piets were not 
Britons, beeause the languages of both are enumerated as two 
separate idioms, but the same argument would prove that 
they were not Germans, beeause the Angles spoke a German 
dialeet.' If it be said that the Pietish idiom was a different 
dialeet of German from that spoken by the Angles, so it may 
have been a different dialect of the British from that spoken 
by the Welsh or by the Britons of the time of Bede. 

The topographical researches of Mr. Chalmers seem to 
have established the fact, that the British or Welsh dialect of 
the Celtic was at one period the national language through 
nearly all the countries now forming the Scottish Lowlands, 
which the Piets continued to inhabit after they had been ex- 
pelled from other parts of Caledonia by the Scots. In the 
eastern as well as in the western parts of Scotland the names 
of mountains, rivers, isles, capes, promontories, forests, and 
towns are very frequently of Celtic derivation. These names 
are of two classes ; one consisting of w^ds which are common 
to all the Celtic dialects, and with respect to such names it 
may be imagined that they derived their origin from the Gael 
or Scotti, who in the ninth century, according to all the chro- 
niclers, conquered Pictavia. To this class of local terms belong 
such words as Craig, Dol, Glas, Ynys, Avon, Clwyd, which are 
to be recognised, with very slight variations, in the Gaelic. 
The second class is compounded of such terms as Aber, Pen, 
Caer, Cors, Tre, Ochil, Llan, Llyn, which have no existence in 
Gaelic, and are peculiar to the Cymraeg or Cambro-British. 
Now it is remarkable that names of this latter class are ex- 
tremely frequent in those parts of Scotland which belonged 
to the Piets. In the laborious work of Mr. Chalmers there is 
a collection of topographical names formed from these ety- 
mons, ^hich seems abundantly sufficient to satisfy the most 
incredulous that the British or Welsh language was once the 
prevalent idiom in this part of Scotland. This seems to have 
been cqpceded by one of the 4aost strenuous and most learned 
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opponents of the opinion maintained by Chalmers.* It might 
indeed be concluded as almost certain^ from what has already 
been said respecting the Caledonians, — for the evidence which 
I have adduced from ancient authors will be allowed, if I am 
not mistaken, to amount to a satisfactory proof, — that the Old 
Caledonians were Welsh Britons, whatever opinion we may 
form respecting the Piets. The question that remains as yet 
unsolved is, at what period the British language ceased to be 
spoken in the eastern parts of Scotland. Did it continue to be 
the idiom of that country after the arrival of the Piets, and 
until it gave way to the Gaelic introduced by the Scottish 
conquerors? This appears certainly to be the inference 
pointed out by all the facts in our possession. Bede says 
that Peanfahel was the Pictish name of the place where the 
wall commenced on the frith of Forth, which by the Angles 
was termed Pennelton. This seems to have been originally a 
Welsh name, and the same remark applies to Abercumig, the 
name of a Pictish monastery in the same district, of which 
Trumuin was abbot.f According to Mr. Chalmers, who has 
investigated the obscure questions of this history with great 
assiduity and learning, traces are to be found in the oldest 
charters of Scotland ^f the existence of a language in that 
country w^hich preceded the Gaelic or Erse, and of the transi- 
tion from one to the other of these idioms. The older terms 
are Welsh or similar to the Welsh, and the later ones are 
Gaelic, Erse, or belonging to the idiom of thq Highlands. It 
seems that the earlier dialect was superseded by the Gaelic 
after the conquest of Pictavia by the Scots, which is an his- 
torical event, and cannot be set aside by any sceptical doubts 
like those of Mr. Pinkerton. Thus David I. granted to the 
monks of May, “ Inver -in, qui fuit Aber-in.” This was in the 
county of Fyfe. Abernethy was also at one period called 
Invernethy ; and the old name Peanfahel, which, as Bec^e says, 
was Pictish, was changed for the Irish or Gaelic Keniel. 


• Dr. Jamieson, Pref. to Scottish Dictionary. 

t Bede also mentions two Pictish king| Meilochon, whose name resentbles many 
proper names among the Welsh, such as Maelog and Madgwn, and Bridius, 
perhaps derived from briad, honour, dignity. The greater parWof the names in the 
Pictish Chronicle appear to resemble no k^own language whatever. 
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In the tenth century the Celtic language began to give way 
to an English dialect, through the influence of Anglo-Saxons 
at the Scottish court, and the immigration which took place 
from England after the Norman conquest. Yet all the places 
northward of the Firth in the chartere of Alexander I. bore 
names which were of Celtic origin ; so that although the Erse 
had then encroached upon the Pictish, the introduction of 
Saxon or Lowland Scottish was of later date. It therefore 
seems jthat the British language not only was once the idiom 
of Eastern Scotland, namely, in the Caledonian period, but 
that this was probably the case during the Pictish period and 
down to the Scottish conquest. If the Piets came from be- 
yond seas to Scotland, and were not a people speaking the 
British language, which is not impossible* since they might 
be Cjmbri or Britons who had till a late period kept their 
position in the Orkney or Shetland Isles, they must have been 
in numbers too small to enable them to supersede the language 
of the Caledonian inhabitants whom they conquered, and with 
whom they probably intermixed. It may, perhaps, be im- 
possible to settle the long-agitated Pictish controversy, but 
independently of it, there seems to be sufficient evidence of the 
fact that the old British language continued long to prevail in 
Pictavia ; and there is clear historical evidence, sufficient to 
convince the most sceptical if they are only accessible to 
evidence, that whoever the Piets may have been, the Old Ca- 
ledonians were certainly Britons. 

> 

Section XIV . — Of the Armoricans. 

It is well known that a dialect nearly akin to the Welsh 
has been preserved in Britanny. This dialect is spoken in 
the communes of Vannes, Quimper, Leon, and St. Brieux. 
Vannes is regarded as the capital of La Bretagne Breton- 
nante."’ In each of the above communes there is some variety 
in the idiom of the inhabitants, but the language is essentially 
the stj^me. This language was once more widely extended ; 
the people at least whose descendants now speak it were, in 
the early periods of the French history, numerous and power- 
ful, and formed a considerable nation governed by kings or 
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chieftains of their own race. They are termed by Gregory of 
Tours and other early French historians Britanni. The 
present Bretons term themselves Breyzads, but they are said 
not to have altogether forgotten their old name of Cymri.* 
The affinity of the Welsh and Brctonne languages is so close 
that the people who speak them mutually understand each 
other, as both would doubtless understand the old Cornish 
if it were still extant. A great number of local names in Bri- 
tanny are identical with names of places in Wales, sych as 
Caerphili, Caerven, Elven, Lanoe, and Penherf.-f* A much 
greater number are closely analogous, or compounded of the 
same elements. 

Another circumstance which seems to connect the Bretons 
with the Welsh, is the fact that over many parts, if not the whole 
of Britanny, numerous works of ancient art are spread, sijnilar 
to those which are so frequent in Wales and Cornwall, and 
are commonly supposed to be Druidical remains. They bear 
in Britanny the same terms as in Wales, such as Cromlechs, 
Dolmins, Meini-hirion.J 

The circumstances from which this near relation between 
the insular Britons and the Armoricans took its rise, have 
been a theme of controversy. There is reason to believe that the 
ancient Veneti and the other tribes who inhabited Armorica, 
and who were, as we know, among the most civilized people 
of Gaul and had in Caesar’s time intercourse by sea with the 
Britons and even obtained aid from Britain in their wars 
against the Romans, really spoke a dialect Vearly related 
to the Welsh; and it is not improbable that the native idiom 
of this people may have been preserved in a remote comer 
of Gaul, though it had ceased to be spokqy in some other 
parts of that country, down to the period when the Roman 
domination ended. On this supposition the Armorican would 
be merely a relic of the ancient language of Gaul, arf the 
Welsh is that of the colony which first peopled this coun- 
try from the opposite coast, and the resemblance between 

• Addung, Mithridates, ii. 157. r 

t Essai suT les Antiquit^s du D^partement^de Morbihan, par L. Mah4, Chanoine 
de la Cath^drale de Vannes. Vannes, 1825. 
t Ibid. 

i 
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them might be attributed to the original affinity between 
the two nations. But eighteen centuries of separation 
could hardly have elapsed without giving rise to a greater 
diversity of idiom than that which exists between the pre- 
sent Armoricans and the British Cymri ; and this leads 
us to look for some other explanation of the actual re- 
semblance in their languages. The traditionary story of a 
migration into Britanny from the opposite island affords 
such •an explanation. Niebuhr treats this story as a mere 
fiction^ invented for the sake of accounting for the fact above 
mentioned ; but perhaps there is sufficient historical evidence 
that such an event took place, though there is much doubt 
and uncertainty as to the time and circumstances of the sup- 
posed emigration from Britain to the Continent. Indeed this 
opinion was so universally spread among French, English, and 
Welsh writers, that it must apparently have been founded on 
facts. Eginhard in the ninth century speaks of an emigra- 
tion from this island, in which a great body of the British 
people went to seek a refuge in Armorica, when their country 
was conquered by the Saxons and Angles, He says, Cum- 
que Anglis et Saxonibus Britannica insula fuisset invasa, 
magna pars incolarum ejus mare trajiciens, in altimis Gallise 
finibus, Venetorum et Curiosolitarum regiones occupavit. Is • 
populus a regibus Francorum subactus vectigal, licet invitus, 
solvere solebat.’’ 

We learn also from a passage of William of Malmsbury,* 
that the Armorican Bretons in the time of Athelstan looked 
upon themselves as exiles from the land of their fathers. 
This is proved by a letter from Radhod, a prefect of the 
church at Avranches, WTitten to King Athelstan, who is ad- 
dressed as follows : Rex gloiiose, exaltator ecclesiae, te im- 
ploramus qui in exulatu atque captivitate, nostris meritis atque 
peccatis, in Francia cominoramus.” 

* Ouliel. Malm, de Pontiff, apud Gale, tom. ii. p. 363. The original letter to 
Athelstan was found preserved “ in scrinio.*' It related to the relics of St. Sampson, 
bishop^of Avranches, which were translated from Britanny by King Athelstan 
to Mahnsbury in Wilts. According cb the authorities followed by the Bev. Alban 
Butler in his great work, the bones of St, Sampson were removed to Rome. Were 
there duplicates of these holy relics ? 
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These traditions are collected from a period long subsequent 
to the event to which they relate, and there is a want of con- 
temporary evidence. Gildas indeed, after commenting on the 
misfortunes of the Britons after the departure of the Romans 
from the island, adds that some of them emigrated beyond 
seas : “ Alii transmarinas petebant regiones.'’ But these 
expressions would seem to point out the escape of compara- 
tively small numbers, rather than the exulation of a whole 
tribe. Perhaps the strongest historical proof that such a 
colony really passed over the channel, is the manner in which 
the people of Britanny are mentioned by the early French 
historians, namely, those contemporary with the Merovingian 
dynasty, who describe them, under the name of Britanni, as a 
tribe distinct from Vhe French nation, and but nominally or 
partially subject to the kings of France. Gregory of Tours 
says that after the death of Clovis the chieftains of the Bre- 
tons were always styled Comites and not RegeSy Counts not 
Kings, and that they were no longer independent of the Franks, 
though they often attempted to shake off the yoke.* Frede- 
garius Scholasticus mentions a chieftain of the Bretons, who 
however at a later period was termed a king ; this was Judicael, 
afterwards Saint Judicael, who promised allegiance to Dago- 
bert, A.D. 635.t 

It seems clear that there was a people in Britanny who 
formed an independent state, and that they were goverrild by 
kings of their own before the death of Clovis, which brings us 
back nearly to the origin of the French monarchy. They 
were termed Britanni, and looked upon as a distinct people 
from the other inhabitants of Gaul, and they were the same 
people who were afterwards, in the age of Charlemagne, re- 
cognised as a colony from Britain ; and in the time of Athel- 
stan they were themselves fully persuaded that their ances- 
tors had emigrated from this island. , All this seems to bon- 


* Semper Britanni sub ^Francorum potestate post obiium regis Chlodovechi 
fuerunt, et Comites non Jieges appellatL** Some of these chieftains are mentioned 
by name, as Ghonober, iVIacliavus, &c. (^regor. Turon. Hist, apud BOuquet, 
tom. ii. p. 205.) 

t Semper se et regnum quod regebat Britanniae subjectum ditioni Dagoberti 
esse promisit.” (Fredegar. Scholast. Chronic, apud Bouquet, tom. iL p. 443.) 
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stitute sufficient evidence that such was really the fact^ what- 
ever difficulties may exist as to the date of the event. These 
difficulties turn upon the following considerations. 

Gregory of Tours, who may be looked upon in the light of a 
contemporary annalist of the Merovingian princes, speaks of 
the Bretons as reduced, towards the end of the reign of Clovis, 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the French kings, and we 
are led to suppose that they had for some time before that 
period lived under independent kings of their own. Thedeath of 
Clovishappened a.d. 51 1 , about sixty years after the first landing 
of the Saxons in Kent, and only sixteen years subsequent to 
the invasion of the western parts of Britain which are opposite 
to Armorica. This is obviously inconsistent with the idea that* 
a considerable state had flourished and declined previously to 
the«date above mentioned. The kingdom of the Britanni in 
Armorica must have been anterior to the Saxon conques of 
this island. We have, indeed, contemporary evidence of this 
fact. J ornandes informs us that the Emperor Anthemius being 
pressed by the arms of Euric the Visigoth, obtained the as- 
sistance of Riothamus, king of the Britanni, who came to his 
assistance with an army of twelve thousand men. They came 
by sea to the Bituriges or Bourdelois. This happened in 468.* 
Vertot, who contended against the existence of any such British 
kingdom at this period in Armorica, evaded the inference by 
a cohjecture that the army of Riothamus consisted of insular 
Britons who^ came under a chieftain or king of their own, as 
auxiliaries to the Roman emperor. But the name is unknown 
in British history, and it is unlikely that the Britons just at 
the breaking out of their warfare against their Saxon in- 
vaders should send an army to the assistance of the western 
emperor, after the Romans, on the recall of Aetius, had relin- 
quished all claim to their allegiance. We have, moreover, 
from other sources satisfactory proof that there was already a 
people at this era in Gaul who had the name of Britons. 
Sidonius Apollinaris mentions Britanni upon the Loire ; and 
it q^pears that at a council held at Tours in 461, Mansue- 
tus, bishop of the Britdns, was present among the eccle- 

■* I 

* Jomandes, c. 46. See Bouquet, tom. ii. p. 27- 

I 
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siastics from the province termed Lugdunensis Tertia, which 
was Britanny.* 

From these considerations it appears historically clear that 
there was a state or community of Britons in Armorica at a 
period considerably prior to any emigration that can have 
taken place during the Saxon wars in this island. 

There is a very celebrated monkish tradition which gives 
an account of this emigration, and fixes it in a period which 
coincides very well with probability and all the facts actually 
known; but this story is so extremely absurd, and is conjoined 
with so many fabulous circumstances, that modern writers have 
been undecided whether any regard ought to be paid to it. 
*The legend connects the foundation of the Armorican British 
state with the invasion of Gaul by Maximus, who in the year 
383 revolted against the Emperor Gratian. Maximus is 
styled, in the Welsh chronicle, Macsen Wledig. He is said 
to have brought over with him into Gaul a great army of British 
youth, whom he established in Armorica under a chieftain, 
Conan Meriadoc. Conan, who became the first prince of the 
Armorican Britons, thought it necessary to supply his soldiers 
with wives, and therefore begged Dionethus, duke of Corn- 
wall, to send over into Little Britain eleven thousand virgins : 
namely, eight thousand for the commons and three thousand 
for the nobility ; others say eleven thousand for the n^les 
and forty thousand for the plebeians. The eleven thousand 
virgins who sailed under St. Ursula fell into tl\e hands of a 
king of the Huns and a king of the Piets, set by Gratian on 
the coast of Germany to watch the motions of Maximus, and, 
as it is well known, left their bones at Cologne,t to share with 

*• 

« This is observed by the annotators to the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules 
et de la France.** See Bouquet, tom. i. p. 785. See also Procopius, lib. iv. de Bello 
Ootth. apud Bouquet, ii. p. 42. Also the Life of St. Oermanus, Vita St. Ger- 
man! Episcop. Autissiodor. Bouq. i. p. 643. 

t This story is related, more or less fully, by various monkish writers. It occurs 
first, or rather the root of it is to be found, in the Chronicle of Nennius and of Mark ; 
it grows subsequently in the Welsh Bruts, or in the chronicle of Tysilio and in the 
Breton chronicle, the Life of St. Jesse and P. {^ecarry. Matthew of Westminster 
gives the story briefly thus : “ Maximus Armoricanum regnum, quod postea Britannia 
t Minor dicebatur, petierat. Vocavit Maximus Conanum et dedit ei Amoricanam re- 
gionemetMinorem Britanniam jus8itappellari.**|(Matth.West) Several authorities 
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the relics of theThree Kings the veneration of Christian Hadgis. 
This story is so absurd that it is not to be wondered at if many 
modern writers have rejected it altogether. It is a suspicious 
circumstance that Zosimus, who relates circumstantially the 
invasion of Gaul by Maximus, makes no allusion to Conan 
and the Armorican colony. Yet the tradition of a colonisation 
of Britanny from the opposite coast about this time is so 
well established by considerations already alluded to, and there 
is so general a consent among the monkish writers and in the 
chronicles of the following ages in regard to the fact that it 
took place under Maximus, as to render it probable that the 
story is fundamentally true, though embellished by fabulous 
circumstances. 

Another matter of doubt is whether ^the Britons at their 
arrival in Armorica found the natives of that country speaking 
the 'ancient language of the Gauls, or already Latinized ; in 
other words, whether the modem Armorican was introduced 
anew into Gaul by the colony of insular Britons who settled 
there, or was in part a relic of the old Celtic idiom which 
had never yielded entirely to the language of the Roman con- 
querors. We have scarcely access to data adequate to the 
satisfactory solution of this question. The only consideration 
that bears upon it with much weight is that the Armorican 
dialect is much too nearly allied to the Welsh language to 
adm^^ the supposition that it is merely a relic of the old Celtic 
spoken by the aborigines of Gaul before the Roman conquest. 
On that hyp.'^thesis the Britons of this island and of Armorica 
must have been separated at the era of the first population of 
Wales and Cornwall; and it cannot be supposed that the 
idioms of these races would have remained so nearly identical 
as they really ^re. There is indeed no improbability in the 
supposition that the Armoricans had preserved their Celtic 
idij^m up to the period when they were joined by a colony 

are cited by the Rev. Mr. Price, who touches upon this subject in his Essay on the 
Inhabitants of Britain. The story has been considered in different lights by different 
modem writers, as Usher, Whittaker, Carte, and Turner. Some strip it of its fabu- 
lous Circumstances and give credit to^it, others reject it altogether. The truth of the 
outline as an historical event has been ably vindicated by the learned author of a 
work entitled ”, Britannia after the Romans.” London, 1836. 
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from Britain, who speaking a kindred dialect may have modi- 
fied the language of the people among whom they settled* But 
I know not any historical proof of the fact, and without such 
evidence it is merely a surmise. There is one authority which 
has been cited in evidence that when the Britons came across the 
channel into Armorica, they found there a kindred people able 
to understand and converse with them. In the history of the 
lifeof St. Magloire or Maglorius, it is related that when that holy 
man came from Wales, where he had been educated under the 
auspices of Saint Ilcudus, into Armorica, he found there already 
settled ^'populos ejusdem linguae,” among whom his pious 
labours were attended with a great harvest of souls.* But 
•.St. Magloire died a.d. 675, or about that time, more than a 
century after the enpgration from Britain into Armorica had 
commenced. We have therefore no proof that the people to 
whom he- preached in Welsh were not descendants from‘his 
own countrymen. On the whole it appears that there is suf- 
ficient historical evidence of a migration from Britain into 
Armorica between the end of the fourth and the commence- 
ment of the sixth century of our era, and that this colony 
has been the principal means of preserving in Britanny the 
language now termed Breton’^ or Bas Breton,’’ from the 
people by whom it was introduced.t 


Section XV .— moral character of the Celtic Nations. 

Paragraph 1. — Of their national character and institutions. 

At the period when they first became known in history the 
Gauls were by no means destitute of the arts of life and of 
social and national culture. The Celti, known to the Massilians, 

* Mithridat, th. ii. s. 157. Also the life of St. Magloire, in Butler's Lives o(,the 
Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints, October, 24. 

t It seems that the intercourse between the Britons and the Armoricans was long 
kept up. It continued after the Britons were confined to Wales, England having 
been conquered by the Saxons and Angles. Many of the churches in Armorica, 
were founded by Wdshmen, or at least by ecc^siastics who had received theuf edu- 
cation in Wales, and especially at the College of Iltudus. See the Lives of St. 
Malo, St. Pol de Leon, St. Sampson, St. Magloire, and others. , 
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practised hospitality and held public assemblies, in which, as 
we have seen, they cultivated music, including bardic poetry. 
The states of Armorica were existing in the time of Pytheus, 
300 years b.c., who termed the inhabitants honourable or 
respectable people. The Veneti were skilful in shipbuilding 
and in maritime affairs before the intercourse between them 
and the Romans began. Gaul seems to have had a sort of 
feudal constitution, in which the influence of clanship and 
alliances between kindred tribes was a very prominent feature ; 
and this system appears to have been established previously to 
the earliest historical accounts of the Gauls, namely, before 
the invasion of Italy by the Bituriges and their confederated 
clans. A government of the same description had before ^ 
Caesar’s time extended itself overBritain^ where we find that a 
predominant tribe took the lead in the war against that invader. 
It was considered to be the imperative duty of the strong to 
defend the weak who applied to them for succour, and put 
themselves under their protection. This gave rise to power- 
ful alliances, and promoted the influence of the chief men, who 
brought their dependents under absolute sway, and exercised 
an authority greater than that of the feudal barons of later 
ages. 

No two nations were ever more contrasted in their social 
and political institutions than the Gauls and Germans. Among 
the latter, all the members of the community were freemen 
and warriors, wore the arms of freemen, and took their place 
in battle and in the deliberative assemblies of the people. The 
case was widely different among the Gauls. Cmsar informs 
us that throughout all Gaul there were two dignified orders ; 
these were the sacerdotal order or the Druids, and the knights 
or military castfe. These alone,” says Caesar, “ are held in 
any respect : the common people are regarded nearly in the 
light of slaves, and undertake nothing of themselves, nor are 
they admitted to councils. Many, oppressed by debts, or by 
the exaction of excessive tributes, or the inj uries of the power- 
ful, surrender themselves into slavery under the nobles, who 
exei'cise over them the rights of masters. The Druids 
manage ail the affairs of religion, public and private sacrifices, 
and are the interpreters of all divine things. They are held 
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in great respect as the educators of youth. It is their busi- 
ness to settle all disputes^ private and public. In controversies 
respecting boundaries or succession to property, and in criminal 
accusations, they are j udges and appoint punishments. If any 
person, in either a private or public capacity, refuses to submit 
to their decision, they interdict him from sacrifices. This is the 
most severe punishment. The interdicted are considered as 
impious and abominable, and they are outlawed and avoided 
by all. One chief Druid presides over the rest, and on his 
death a successor is appointed by election. The Druids* at a 
certain time of the year hold a sitting in a consecrated place 
within the country of the CarnutsB, which is considered the 
^centre of Gaul. To this assembly a final appeal is made in 
all controversies.’’* 

Strabo gives a somewhat different account of the dignified 
orders among the Gauls. He says that there are three classes 
of men held in great esteem among them, the Bards, the Vates 
or Ouates, and the Druids : the Bards, he adds, are singers 
and poets ; the Ouates perform sacred rites and study the 
doctrine of nature; and the Druids, in addition to natural 
philosophy — physiologia — devote themselves also tothe.study 
of ethics. It seems that these three classes, mentioned by 
Strabo, come under the Druidical order of Caesar ; otherwise 
two are omitted by that writer. Ammianus Marcellinus 
mentions the same three orders of Strabo under the names of 
Bardi, Euhages, and Druidae. He adds, Bardi quidem, 
fortia virorum illustrium facta, heroicis composita Y'ersibus,cuni 
dulcibus lyrae modulis caniitarunt ; Euhages vero serutantes 
summa et sublimia naturam pandere conabantur.” The Bards 
are mentioned by Festus Pompeius : “Bardus Gallic^ cantor 
appellatur, qui virorum fortium laudes canit.” * The same de- 
scription and epithet were given to them by Posidonius in a 
passage preserved by Athenmus and cited from the latter writer 
by Casaubon.f 

A similar account of the office and power of the Druids has 
been handed down by Diodorus, who says that the people 

* Cssar, de B. G. lib. vi. c. 13. t ^ 

i* Ammian. Marcell. 15, 9. Athensus, vi. c. 12. Cusaubon. ad Strabonem, 
•p. 197. • 
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paid the greatest regard to their advice, not only in civil affairs 
but also in those of war. He adds that they would sometimes 
step in between hostile armies while standing ready for battle, 
and by their exhortations would prevent the effusion of blood, 
and effect the restoration of peace.* 

We learn from Strabo that women sometimes took part in 
the performances of the Druids ; and that in an island near 
the mouth of the Loire ceremonies were performed similar 
to the orgies of Bacchus, in which females were alone em- 
ployed.f 

Vopiscus declares, from the testimony of contemporary 
writers, that British Druidesses predicted the death of Diocle- 
tian. He also relates that Aurelian consulted Gaulish Druid- 
esses. In the life of Numerian he says that Diocletian first 
conceived the hope of his future greatness from the prediction 
of a Gaulish Druidess. 

The several states of Gaul were aristocratical republics. 
In these it was customary to elect a prince or chief governor 
annually, and a general was likewise appointed by the 
* Diodor. Biblioth. lib. v. 

+ Strabo, lib. iv.p. 198. Dionys. Perieg. v. 570. This last writer was struck with 
some analogy between the rites of the Celtic people and those of Eastern nations, 
lie says : 

Ovx OT&Tto OptfiKog In* ^oaiv 
Biffrovidec KaXkovaiv kpippofiov Elpa^iiarriv, 
oitS* o^rto aiiv vaitti paXavdiviliv avd, rdyyy}v 
Ti/doc Kwfiov dyovtriv kpi€p£p,try ^lovvatp, 
dfg Ktiyov Kard xwpov dvevdZovffi ywaiKeg, 

This story, as related by Dionysius, had probably some connection with the re- 
port given by Hecatseus of Abdera, and preserved in a curious passage of Diodorus, 
which, obscure as it is, may perhaps be the earliest notice to be traced among the 
Greek writers of the British Isles. Hecatsus and some others relate, says Dio- 
dorus, that there is an island opposite Celtica not less than Sicily. It lies in 
the North Sea, inhabited by people termed Hyperboreans. It is said to be fertile 
and abundant, of temperate climate, and producing two harvests in a year. Latona is 
fable^ to have been bom there, and hence Apollo is worshipped by the people more 
than the other gods. In that island there is a grove sacred to Apollo, and a magni- 
ficent templ^ of a circular fonn, ornamented witli many votive gifts; likewise ^ 
city consecrated to Apollo, the inhabitants of which are mostly musicians, and sing 
perpetual hymns, with stringed instruments, to their god. He adds that the Hyper, 
borealis have a peculiar language.*’ |Ias this fabulous story, prevalent so early as 
the time of Hecatsus the Abderite, who probably lived before Pytheas visited the 
North, any foundation in vague stories spread tlirough Western Europe respecting 
Britain and the Druids ? (See Diodor. Sic. lib. ii. cap. 47*) 
voL. III. 
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multitude to take the command in war. Strabo says that 
they had one peculiar custom in their assemblies. If any 
person present made a noise and disturbed the speaker, a 
beadle was sent to him with a drawn sword, who at first by 
threats endeavoured to enforce silence, and if not obeyed, cut 
off a part of the cloak of the offender. It was a trait common 
to the Gauls and other barbarians, adds Strabo, to distri- 
bute between the two sexes the offices of life in a manner 
different from our customs.’' 

Paragraph 2. — Of their temper and personal character. 

Boldness, levity, and fickleness, a want of firmness and self- 
command , are by the old writers universally ascribed to the Gauls 
as their prominent characteristics. Dio Cassius says that their 
leading faults are expressed in three words — ro icow0ov, ro BciXov 
jcal TO Opaffu.* Strabo describes them in rather a favourable point 
of view. He says that the Gauls in general are irascible and 
always ready to fight ; but otherwise, honest and good-natured. 
When irritated they speedily hasten in crowds to a fight openly 
and without circumspection, so that they are easily circum- 
vented and defeated by stratagem, for at all times and places 
*t is easy to provoke them by any pretence to engage in quarrels, 
to which they bring no other resources than violence and bold- 
ness. They are likewise easily persuaded to a good purpose, and 
are ready for instruction and intellectual culture. Their impetu- 
osity may be ascribed partly to their great stature and partly 
to the multitude of people, who habitually run together, through 
simplicity, and having no restraint, whenever they fancy that 
any of their neighbours have suffered injury. The Gauls are 
all naturally fond of war : they fight better on horseback than 
on foot ; and the best cavalry the Romans have is from them ; 
the further they live towards the north and the ocean, the more 
warlike they are : the Belgae are said to be the most valiant of 
all, and they alone were able to resist the attacks of the Ger- 
mans, the Cimbri, and Teu tones. Among the Belgse the Bel- 
ovaci are the bravest, and next to them the Suessiones.”* 

All the ancient writers ascribe to the Gauls the grSatest 
degree of unchastity and impurity in their manners. Dio- 

• Strabo, lib. iv. p. 196. 
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dorus, Athenceus, and other writers have preserved accounts of 
them^ which indicate that they lived in a state of almost uni- 
versal prostitution^ and were literally devoid of all sense of 
modesty or shame. This relates to the Gauls. The Britons 
in particular lived in a state of incestuous concubinage, which 
is thus described by Cscsar : ** Uxores habent deni duodenique 
inter se communes, et maxime fratres cum fratribus parentesque 
cum liberis : sed, si qui sunt ex hisnati, eorum habentur liberi, 
quo primum virgo quaeque deducta est.”* From such cus- 
toms we should expect to find resulting the greatest degree of 
physical and moral degradation, and we may thus account in 
part for the great inferiority of the Celtic nations whenever 
they came into collision with the Germans, which terminated 
in a complete and final subjugation of tlje former in every 
country. 

Paragraph 3. — Arts of life. 

The Gauls practised agriculture, and were not unskilful in 
tillage, otherwise their country would not have supported so 
great a multitude of people as it is said to have maintained. 
Strabo declares that Gallia Narbonensis produced all the same 
fruits of the earth as Italy. ^‘To the northward of the Cevennes,’' 
he adds, olives and figs are wanting, but the soil is fertile in 
other productions, though it hardly brings grapes to full ma- 
turity. Every other produce abounds throughout Gaul, which 
bearsmuch corn, millet, acorns, and supports herds of all kinds- 
There is no wa^te land, except some tracts occupied by forest 
and morass, and even these are not desert, but contain inha- 
bitants whose number is greater then their civilization, for the 
women arejfruitful and excellent nurses. The men are fonder 
of war than of agriculture, but they are now obliged to lay 
aside arms and cultivate the land.”"|- The Belgse, according to 
Caesar, were ruder and less luxurious than the rest of the Gauls, 
being further removed from intercourse with the Roman pro- 
vince.J " Most of the Gauls,” says Strabo, are accustomed 

to sleep upon the ground, and they sit on couches when they 

« 

) 

• CsBsar, B. G. lib. v. c. 14. t Strabo, lib. iv. p. 199. 

« J Cssar, de B. G. lib. i. 
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take their meals. Their food is chiefly of milk, and flesh of 
various kinds, especially of swine, either fresh or salted. Their 
hogs, which are kept in the fields, are of remarkable height, ^ 
strength, and swiftness, and as dangerous to those who ap- 
proach them without heed as wolves. They build their houses 
of planks and hurdles of a round form, with large roofs. So 
numerous are their herds of oxen and swine, that not only 
Rome but the rest of Italy is supplied from them with salt 
provisions.” — “To the open and impetuous disposition of the 
Gauls belong much folly and boastful arrogance, and* a re- 
markable fondness of ornament and of display. They wear 
bracelets around their arms and wrists ; and those who are in 
oflSce have robes dyed and embroidered with gold. From their 
levity of disposition they are intolerably arrogant when they 
conquer, and when defeated they become dismayed. They 
have the barbarous and strange habit, common to many norf hern 
tribes, of carrying, when they return from battle, the heads of 
their enemies suspended from their horses’ necks, and of hang- 
ing them up against the gates of their towns. This Posi- 
donius declares that he had frequently seen.” 

The dress and personal habit of the Gauls were so remark- 
able as to afford epithets for national distinctions. Gallia Co- 
mata, or Gaul whose inhabitants wore their hair uncut, and 
Gallia Braccata, where the people wore hose and breeches, were 
early designations of the Roman province, in contrast with the 
Cisalpine or Gallia Togata, whose inhabitants wore a toga or 
cassock.* Like the long-haired princes of theiliouse of Mer- 
ovey, the warriors of ancient Gaul were celebrated for their long 
flowing locks of flaxen or yellow hair, which they kept tied in 
tufts behind their heads.f The Gallic sagum or cloak was 
particoloured and embroidered. Not only the women but the 
men ornamented their necks and arms with a profusion of 
golden chains, rings, and bracelets. The whole nation arq,^aid 
to have been remarkable for personal cleanliness, j; 

The arms of the Gauls were battle-axes and swords.§ The 

♦ Mannert, Geograph. Gallin. 49. 

t Biodor. v. 28. Mela, iii. 3. Plin. 17 . 

:J: Ritson, Mem. of Cdte, p. 147 ; where, as usual, he cites numerous authorities 

§ Ammian. Marcell. , 
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chariots, armed with scythes, used by the Britons in battle, 
were not peculiar to them ; some of the Gauls had a similar 
custom of fighting, as Strabo informs us.* The g(B%um or heavy 
j avelin of the Gauls was their most remarkable weapon. From 
its use originated the epithet of GsesataD. 

The Britons, though, as Strabo assures us, they resembled 
the Celts in manners, were more rude and barbarous. Some 
of them were so ignorant, that though they had abundance of 
milk^they had not learnt the art of making cheese ;t neither 
had they any knowledge of gardening or of agriculture. But 
Strabo admits that some parts of Britain produced plenty of 
corn. CsQsar when he landed found the ground covered with 
standing corn. The Britons therefore were acquainted with 
agriculture ; but this appears to refer to the southern parts, in- 
habited by Belgic Gauls who had crossed the Channel. “ Of 
all the Britons,’’ says Caesar, " by far the most civilized are 
those who inhabit Cantium, a maritime country, who differ 
but little in their manners from the Gauls. Most of the peo- 
ple of the interior,” he adds, never sow corn, but live upon 
milk and flesh and are clothed with skins.” It must be ob- 
served, that Caesar described the Britons of the interior from 
hearsay, as he did not penetrate their country. 

In other respects the Britons are described as generally a 
people of very barbarous manners. Caesar says that they were 
accustomed to fortify with a wall and ditch places of retreat 
in the woods difficult to penetrate, and to term such places 
towns. Strabo makes a similar observation, remarking that 
they cut down trees and make a wide circuit in the woods, in 
which they erect their cabins — KaXvSoTroiovvrai — and cots for 
their flocks, and to which they give the name of a city. J Caesar 
says that the houses of the Britons were similar in construction 
to those of the Gauls. In their domestic and social habits, the 
Britons were as degraded as the most savage nations now exist- 
ing. They were clothed with skins ; they wore the hair of their 

* Strabo, lib. iv. p. 200. Casaub 

t It is curious that the Welsh had a peculiar word for butter, viz. ymenyn. 
Cans, cheese, was perhaps derived i>oin Latin. M. Riihs has made the same 
remark respecting the Finnish language. It has a peculiar word for butter, but 
borrows the Swedish word for cheese. 

j: Strabo, ibid. 
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heads unshorn and long, but shaved the rest of their bodies, 
except their upper lip, and stained their skins of a blue colour^ 
by means of woad, which gave them a homble aspect in battle. 

Antiquarian and philological researches confirm these testi- 
monies of history. The funereal mounds or barrows found in 
many parts of Britain give doubtless a good specimen of the 
state of arts among the people who deposited their dead in 
these rude tombs. In the large collection made by the late Sir 
Richard Hoare, the implements, ornaments, and utensils of q great 
number of barrows of various kinds are deposited. From the 
inspection of these we might be led to imagine that the ancient 
Britons were nearly on a level with the New Zealanders or 
Tahitians of the present day, or perhaps not very superior to 
the Australians. I<i these tombs hatchets and cutting instru- 
ments are made of stone ; there are no such implements of jron ; 
arrow-heads are of the same material ; rings, necklaces, and 
ornaments of various kinds are almost always of fish-bone, or 
some rude material of a similar kind. It is only in a very few 
barrows, and those perhaps of more modern date than the 
rest, that there are any decorations made of gold ; and this is 
so much the more remarkable, as the tombs of ancient races 
spread over many parts of Europe and in the north of Asia 
are very generally found to contain pieces of the precious 
metals in plates and in different fonns of ornament ; and as the 
use of gold and silver for such purposes is known in general 
to precede by a long time the employment of iron tools or the 
invention of iron implements. Metallic instruments and golden 
and silver ornaments would doubtlessly be more frequently found 
in the British barrows had the art of working these metals 
been long and generally known. This art was, however, known 
before the arrival of the Romans, for Strabo enumerates among 
the produce of Britain, com, herds, gold, silver, iron. It is 
possible that the art of mining in Britain was first practised by 
the Phoenicians,* and in later ages that the Veneti and other 

* The Phoenicians are said to have brought tin from the Cassiterides. It must, 
however, be noticed that Gesenius discredits the long voyages of the Phicnicians, at 
least those towards the north, from the fact thttno Phoenician inscriptions haffe been 
found to the northward of the Straits. The fact is not conclusive against their sup- 
posed trading voyages, though it seems to indicate that they had«Tio settlements in 
these countries. ' 
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traders from Spain^ Gaul, and Marseilles succeeded those 
enterprising discoverers. The Welsh and Erse names of many 
of the metals would almost induce us to believe that the first 
knowledge of them among the Britons was due to the Romans. 
Aur^ arianty plum, express gold, silver, and lead in Welsh. 
Copvy haiaruy copper and iron, are almost English words ; in 
Erse iron is iarunn. The Welsh word pres, brass, may per- 
haps be a genuine British word, and the original of the Anglo- 
Saxoi;) brces. There were two other old Welsh words for 
metals, alcan and malen, Alcan is supposed to have been 
a white metal, and the word is used in the Welsh translation 
of the Bible to express tin. Had it any affinity to the old 
Turkish and Mongolian word for gold, viz. altan ? The other 
word, malen, is rendered steel. > 

The Welsh have also peculiar names for different sorts of 
grain, which is perhaps a proof that the ancestors of the 
aboriginal Britons were acquainted with these productions. 
Gwenithy wheat, probably meant ** white corn haidhy barley, 
has perhaps the same derivation as hordeum, Rhyg, rye, may 
have been derived from rug, the Swedish name for that grain, or 
from the Esthonian rikki. The Erse word for barley, e6rna and 
dma, has some resemblance to the Finnish word okra ; and that 
for oats, coirce, in Welsh ceirch* is perhaps the same original 
word as the Finnish cagra. Marche horse, an old Celtic word, 
is connected with the German mahre, Mongolian moHn, 
Chinese, popular pronunciation, mar. 


Paragraph 4. — Of the Religion of the Celtic nations. 

Although so much has been written on the religion of the 
Gauls and Britons, the extent of our real information on this 
subject is extremely limited. Nothing is more surprising than 
the'^onfident manner which many Welsh writers have assumed, 
and the imposing air of authority with which they lay down po- 
sitions supported by little or no evidence. Some of them ap- 
pear to have imagined that they possessed by birthright a claim 

9 

* Ceirch is in Comlsh cerh. The Latin Ccre$ has been compared with this. But 
cerei was wheat pr wheaten bread, and the word wants one of the radical letters of 
ceirch. 
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to be believed, on their mere assertion, in all that they have 
thought fit to dream and invent respecting the opinions of 
their forefathers. They make an appeal to oral tradition, and 
pretend that the bards of Wales have handed down among 
them the esoteric doctrine of the Druids by a perpetual suc- 
cession from the time when the pagan worship of the ancient 
Celts was in its full prevalence and integrity. That they 
actually possess such traditionary knowledge they have never 
condescended to furnish the slightest proof. They haye in- 
deed the remains of bards, some of which, and particularly 
the verses of Taliessin, contain many obscure passages, which 
are, like the Sibylline poems, of dark and mysterious import, 
supposed to be pregnant with mysteries of old mythology, 
and equally susceptible of almost any interpretation. These 
compositions are curious relics of antiquity and of times little 
explored, and they are highly deserving of a more careful and 
of a much more critical elucidation than they have yet ob- 
tained. But the poems of Welsh and Irish bards, composed 
some centuries after the extirpation of the Druids, and long after 
the establishment of Christianity in Britain, among a people 
whose intellectual character had been entirely formed upon 
the model of monkish lore, (and that the prevalent notions of 
the Welsh and Irish were of this description, Nennius and 
Mark the Hermit, and the Irish fables clearly prove,) can 
hardly be trusted as exhibiting an authentic representation of 
the primitive mythology of the Gauls. We have for an inquiry 
into this subject no other data than a few pa&sages left by 
ancient writers, and some inscriptions which have been found 
in various parts of Gaul and Britain. 

The Greeks and Romans fancied that they recognised the 
objects of their own worship in the gods adored by all other 
nations ; and when Caesar informs us that the Gkiuls performed 
divine honours to five of the Roman divinities, we are tomn- 
derstand by the assertion that the five principal objects of 
adoration among the Celtic people bore some resemblance in 
their attributes and in the ceremonial of the worship paid to 
them, to the Roman gods with wiiom Caesar identified them. 
These five divinities were Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva. Mercury, as Caesar declares, was tfie principal 
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object of religious worship, and to him the most numerous 
images were inscribed. It seems that the Gauls were idolaters, 
and that their principal god was, like Mercury, the inventor of 
arts, the conductor and guardian in journeys, and the patron 
of gain and profit in merchandise. Such we are told were the 
attributes of the Gaulish Mercury. Apollo, or the Gaulish 
deity taken for Apollo by the Romans, was a protector 
against diseases ; Minerva was the promoter of arts, Jupiter 
the n^ler of the heavenly firmament. Mars the god of war. 

Three of these Gallic divinities, but it is uncertain which of 
them, are mentioned in a celebrated passage of Lucan under 
their proper Celtic designations. 

£t quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus, 

£t Taranis Scytbicas non mitior ara Dianae. 

Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 
I^audibus in longum vates dimittitis scvum 
Plurima securi fudistis cannina Bardi. 

Et VOS barbaiicos ritus, moremque sinistrum 
Sac^orum Druidas positis repetistis ab armis.’^ 

It is probable that Taranis was the Celtic god whom the 
Romans identified with Jupiter, because taran is the Welsh 
word for thunder. It is unsafe to infer anything respecting the 
Celt® from what is known concerning the Teutonic nations, 
but it may be worth while to observe that the Thor of the 
Northmen, who has always been identified with Jupiter, was, 
according to Adam of Bremen, the ruler of the air, and of 
lightning andrthunder, winds and storms. Taran in Welsh, 
Toran in Erse, is in name as well as in attributes analot^ous to 
Thor. 

It is generally supposed that Hesus, who is also mentioned 
by Lactantius, is the Celtic god identified with Mars. A 
statue of this god, at least one bearing the name of Esus, was 
fornjprly discovered underground in Paris. It has been de- 
scribed by many writers as resembling a man in the vigour 
of youth, naked except a covering round the loins and a loose 
garment over the left shoulder, wearing a crown of boughs, 
and holding in the left han^ a branch which he is about to 
cut off with an axe brandished in the right. 

Mercury is supposed to be Teutates. In some copies of the 
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twenty-sixth book of Livy the name of Mercurius Teutates 
occurs, but in other copies merely Mercurius. Duw Taith, 
coming in sound very near to Teutates, means, as old Sammes 
has observed, in Welsh, the^od of travelling. It is remarkable 
that the name of this god approaches in Welsh so nearly to 
Thoth, Thoyth, Taautus, eastern designations appropriated to 
Hermes, and likewise to the Tuisco and Teut of the Germans. 

Beleuus, Belinus, and Belis, was a god of the Gauls men- 
tioned by several writers, as by Tertullian and Julius Capito- 
linus. From a passage of the latter author it appears that 
Beleniis was considered to be Apollo. Herodian calls him 
Belis, and says that by the citizens of Aquileia Belis was said 
to be Apollo.* The Balder of the Northmen was the same in 
attributes as Belini>or Belis.-|- 

The names of many Celtic gods are preserved in iujscrip- 
tions. The following are among the most remarkable. 

Three ancient inscriptions in the collection of Gruter contain 
the name of Abellio, a god of the ancient Gauls. Gruter and 
others suppose this to be the same as Belenus.j: 

Belatucadrus.§ — Several inscriptions are described by Cam- 
den in the north of England bearing this name on altars, and 
dedicated — Sancto deo Belatucadro. 

Atys or Attis, as well as Belenas, was a Gallic name for the 
Sun. ** Attidem cum nominamus, Solem significamus.” || 

Aufaniae or Aufanias matres were goddesses of the Ganls.^ 

Aventia, an unknown Gallican and particularly Helvetian 
deity. * 

Bacurdus, a Gallic god whose name occurs in two inscrip- 
tions at Cologne given by Gruter. 

Camulus is another name of the god of war occurring in 
two of Gruter’s inscriptions. 

Nehalunnia, probably a goddess of sailors. Ogmius was the 

« 

* Tertullian, Apolog. cap. 24. Julius Capitol. Herodian, lib. viii. 

There is an inscription extant, ‘‘ ApoUini Beleno ;** and another, Apollini 
Bdlino.’* (Religion des Oaulois, i. 379, 381. Ritson's Mem. of the Celts, p. 80.) 

$ See Gruter's Collection of Ancient Inscriptions, 2 vols. folio. 

§ Cadrus, the termination, is probably Adyr, Welsh for mighty. 

II Arnob. ad Gentes, b. v. p. 187. 

^ Du Fcesnc, and Kcyslcr's Antiq. ^ 
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god of eloquence, mentioned by Lucian. Onuava was an 
unknown god with a winged female head and the body of a 
fish.’» 

Paragraph 5. — Religious rites of the Celtic nations. 

Of all Pagan nations the Gauls and Britons appear to have 
had the most sanguinary rites. They may well be compared 
in this respect with the Ashanti, Dahomehs, and other nations 
of Wqstem Africa. Caesar says that in threatening diseases 
and the imminent dangers of war they made no scruple to 
sacrifice men, or engage themselves by vow to such sacrifices : 
in which they made use of the ministry of the Druids ; for it 
wa sa prevalent opinion among them, that nothing but the life 
of a man could atone for the life of a man, insomuch that they 
had established even public sacrifices of that kind. Some 
prepared huge colossal figures of osier-twigs, into which they put 
men alive, and setting fire to them, those within expired amidst 
the flames. They preferred for victims such as had been con- 
victed of theft, robbery, or other crimes, believing them the 
most acceptable to the gods ; but when real criminals were 
wanting the innocent were often made to suffer. Strabo says. 
Other immolations likewise of men are talked of: for some 
they shot with sacred arrows or hung upon crosses, and a 
colossus being made of rushes fastened with wood, sheep and 
beasts of every kind, and men were burned together.” Saint 
Foix, in his Historical Essays upon Paris, printed there in 
1 766, says, “There are still some towns in the kingdom where 
the mayor and sheriffs cause to be put into a basket one or two 
dozens of cats, and burn them in the bon-fire of the eve of St. 
John. This barbarous custom,” he adds, “ of which I do not 
know the origin, subsisted even in Paris, and was only abo- 
lished there at the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV.” 
“ The practice of burning cats,” says Ritson, “ in use among 
the modem French may have some relation to the human sa- 
crifices of the Gauls, their predecessors.”“(- 

“ According to their natural cruelty, they were as impious 
in the worship of their gods ; ibr their malefactors, after having 

* St. Alartin, Religion dcs Gauluis, part ii. Adclung, Mithridates, b. ii. p. 65. 
f Ritson's Memoirs of the Celts, p. 81. 
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been kept close prisoners five years together, were impaled 
upon stakes, in honour of the gods, and then with many other 
victims, upon a vast pile of wood, were offered up as a 
burnt-sacrifice to their deities. In like manner they used their 
captives also as sacrifices to the gods. Some of them cut the 
throats of, burned, or otherwise destroyed both men and beasts 
which they had taken in time of war.”’* **’ 

The funereal rites of the ancient Gauls and Britons, like those 
of other nations, were connected with their notions respecting 
the state of the dead. Most nations who have held the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, with the exception of the Egyptians, have 
burned their dead. The funerals of theGauls were, as Caesar in- 
forms us, according to their means, magnificent and sumptuous: 
they brought to the funeral pile all the objects to which the 
deceased had been most attached, even his favourite animals 
and a little before the age of Caesar it had been the custom to 
bum with the dead even slaves and dependents who were known 
to have been objects of his affections. It is added by another 
writer that these immolations were sometimes voluntary, and 
that friends and relations cast themselves upon the funereal 
pyre willingly, in order to live in a future world with the de- 
ceased.J 

The Britons like Eastern nations had sacred animals which 
they kept, but abstained from eating from a religious scruple. 

The Celts believed in a future state and in the transmigration 
of souls. The opinion of Pythagoras, says Diodorus, prevails 
among them, that the souls of men are imihortal, and live 
again after a certain time in other bodies. This belief, he 
says, is supposed to excite greatly to valour and contempt of 
death. The dogma of the Druids was simply that of metem- 
psychosis; that of Pythagoras metensomatosis, as distinguished 
by Plato. This doctrine was connected by the Druids with 
that of cycles and renovations of the series of events, and the 
system of cataclysms discoverable in so many other ancient 
nations. Strabo says that they taught, in common with many 

* Ritson, ubi supra, from Diodorus. v 

f In some of the barrows opened by Sir Richard Hoare, the bones of stags were 
found buried under or in a separate part of the tomb. ^ 

j: Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 
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other ancient nations, that the soul is indestructible as well as 
the world itself, and that fire and water are destined at periods 
to prevail. They dispute much,” says Csesar, concerning 
the heavenly bodies and their motions, and the magnitude of 
the world and of regions, concerning the nature of things, and 
the power and dominion of the immortal gods.” Their astro- 
nomy was connected with notions respecting fate and destined 
periods. It was in fact rather astrology than anything really 
constituting science. In this relation it is mentioned by Cicero : 
“Eaque divinationum ratio ne in barbaris quidem gentibus 
ncglecta est; siquidem et in Gallia Druidac sunt, b quibus 
ipse Divitiacum ^duum hospitem tuum laudatoremque cog- 
novi ; qui et Naturae rationem, quam physiologiam Graeci ap- 
pellant, notam sibi esse profitebatur, et pajrtim auguriis, par- 
tim conjectura, quae essent futura dicebat.”* 


Section XVI . — Of the physical Characters of the Celtic 

Nations. 

It seems strange that such a subject as the physical character 
of the Celtic race should have been made a theme of contro- 
versy. Yet this has happened, and the dispute has turned not 
only on the question what characteristic traits belonged to the 
ancient Celtae, but what are those of their descendants the 
Welsh and the Scottish Gael. 

Mr. Pinkerton, a learned but dogmatical and paradoxical 
writer, advancod the assertion that the Celtee and tiie German 
or, as he termed it, the Gothic race, were originally and gene- 
rically different; that this difference has been always uniformly 
maintained in their physiognomy, as well as in their psycholo- 
gical and moral character. The external peculiarities of all 
Gothic or German nations are, as he says, red or yellow hair, 
blue»eyes, fair complexions, large limbs, and tall stature ; those 
of Celtic tribes universally dark hair, dark eyes, swarthy 
complexions, small stature. In describing the mental charac- 
ter of the Celts, Mr. Pinkerton is still more " tranchant.” The 
Celts, he says, are natural tsavages, and were regarded as 
* Cicero de Div.lib. i. 
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such by all writers of all ages. "What a lion is to an ass^ 
such is a Goth to a Celt.” 

Dr. Macculloch, who however was a writer of a very dif- 
ferent class from Mr. Pinkerton, has adopted his notions con- 
cerning the physical characters of the Cells, and has confirmed 
them as far as general and somewhat vague assertions can be 
thought to afford confirmation.* 

The opinions of Mr. Pinkerton and Dr. Macculloch have been 
fullydiscussed and refutedinaningenious work written expressly 
with that view by the Rev. T. Price. To that work I beg to refer 
my readers who are desirous of estimating the merits of this con- 
troversy ; and I should now go on to collect what evidence the 
ancients have given respecting the physical characters of the 
Celts, were it not in the first place necessary to advert to what 
has been said on this subject by a writer whose opinions are 
on all occasions entitled, though not to implicit confidence, yet 
certainly to a most attentive and deferential consideration. In 
the first edition of Niebuhr’s Roman history, published in 1 8 12, 
there is an admirable and striking portraiture of the Gauls who 
attacked Rome, containing the general results of the information 
left by the ancient writers respecting the physical character and 
habits of the Celts. Niebuhr’s expressions are so concise and 
characteristic that I am unwillingto weaken them by translation. 
In describing the personal attire of the Gauls, he says, " Mit 
Gold schmuckte sich jeder wohlhabende Gallier, und wenn er 
in der Schlacht nackt erschien, so trug er.doch goldne Ketten 
an den Armen, und dicke goldne Ringe um d^n Halz. Ihre 
bunten, gewiirfelten, mit Regenbogenfarben schimmernden 
Mantel sind noch die mahlerische Tracht ihrer Stammgenossen 

* Dr. Macculloch, though highly informed and distinguished on subjects con- 
nected with geology, was so ignorant of ethnography as to suppose the Celtse a Se- 
mitic race. I mention this, circumstance in order to prove that the characteristic 
distinction of human races was a subject to which he only directed his attention in- 
cidentally. A writer under such circumstances who was led to make for a particu- 
lar purpose some not very profound inquiries into the history of the Highlanders, 
was likely to prefer the authority of such a man as Pinkerton, of dear and strong 
sense, though somewhat peremptory and wrong-headed, to the weak and childish 
dreams of the Celtic antiquarians who had preceded him, and who descant with 
amazing absurdity through entire volumes upon their Phoenician, Punic, Scythian, 
Spanish, and Magogian ancestry. 
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der Berg-Schotten, welche die Brakken der alten Gallier abge- 
legt haben. Grosse Kbrper, ein langes struppichtea gelbes 
Haar, wilde Ziige, machteii ihren Anblick furchtbar: ihre 
Gestalt, ihr wilder Muth, ihre unermessliche Zahl, der betau- 
bende Larm einer ungeheuern Menge Horner und Trompeten 
bey ihren Heeren, und die grasslichen Verwustungen welche 
dera Siege folgten, lahmten die Volker welche sie iiberzogen 
mit Entsetzen.””* 

In the last edition of his Roman history Niebuhr has made 
some change in his description of the Gauls, but none, as it 
appears, in his opinion. He says that on this subject he had 
been honoured by a letter full of information from an anony- 
mous British scholar, who assured him that all the Celts now have 
black hair, and hence infers that in all those passages quoted in 
the first edition which ascribed to thatpeople yellow hair, theCelts 
must liave been confounded by ancient writers with the Germans. 
Niebuhr professed himself inclined to concur in this view ; but 
he found the evidence of Ammianus Marcellinus, who himself 
had resided in Gaul, so very decisive on the subject, that he 
adheres to the opinion which ascribes to the ancient Celtic 
Gauls yellow hair, until some one shall have solved the diffi- 
culty how Ammianus could possibly be so mistaken as to 
ascribe a sanguine or xanthous complexion to the people among 
whom he was constantly living, and who, according to the 
hypothesis maintained, w^ere a black-haired swarthy tribe.” 

There is a passage in Strabo which might have furnished 
some explanation of this difference to M. Niebuhr, and it is 
singular that it should have escaped him. Strabo in describing 
the Britons, distinguishes their physical character from that 
of the Gauls, and says that, with other differences, they were 
not so xanthous or yellow-haired as the Gauls. The difference 

• “ Every wea Ithy Gaul adorned himself with gold ; even when he appeared 
naked 4n battle, he wore golden chains upon his arms and golden rings around his 
neck. Their mantles, checkered, and displaying all the colours of the rainbow, are 
still the picturesque costume of their kindred race the Highlanders, who have laid 
aside the braccse of the ancient Gauls. Their great bodies, long shaggy yellow hair, 
uncouth features, made their appearance frightful ; their figures, their savage courage, 
their immense numbers, the deafening fioise of the numerous horns and trumpets 
in their armies, and the terrible devastation which followed their victories paralysed 
with terror the nations whom they invaded.'* 
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must have been strongly marked in order to have drawn the 
attention of a writer who seldom takes notice of physical cha- 
racters. It appears then that the Britons were a darker race 
than the Celts of the Continent, and that even if the informa- 
tion given to M. Niebuhr by his anonymous corresponden 
were perfectly correct, it did not lead to the conclusion that the 
descriptions given by so many writers of the ancient Celtm Were 
erroneous. The Britons and Gauls, though kindred nations, 
may have differed in physical character, just as the Vogouis 
andOstiaks, living on the opposite sides of the Uralian chain, 
and tribes of one race, are one a black-haired and the other 
a remarkably red-haired people. 

M. Niebuhr, however, adopts a different explanation of this 
difficulty, and his observations contain a very important fact. 
In holding the opinion of the permanency of physical characters 
in general, he thinks that the colour of their hair — he ivould 
probably have extended the remark to the complexion ^tnd 
colour of the eyes — ^is an exception. The ancient Germans 
are said to have had universally yellow or red hair and blue 
eyes, in short a strongly-marked xanthous constitution. This, 
says Niebuhr, has now, in most parts of Germany, become 
uncommon. I can assert from my own observation that the 
Germans are now in many parts of their country far from a 
light-haired race. ** I have seen a considerable number of per- 
sons assembled in a large room at Frankfort-on-tbe-Mayne, 
and observed that, except one or two Englishmen, there was 
not an individual among them who had not dark hair. The 
Chevalier Bunsen has assured me that he has often looked in 
vain for the auburn or golden locks and the light coerulean eyes 
of the old Germans, and never verified the picture given by 
theancientsof his countrymen tilt he visited Scandinavia; there 
he found himself surrounded with the Germans of Tacitus. 
What can be more evident than that Niebuhr is correct i^ his 
opinion that the physical characters of the people have changed? 
Some alterations in the external conditions under which the 
race has existed have given rise to a modification in their phy- 
sical character. The climate oC Germany has in fact changed 
since the country was cleared of forests. 

I shall now go on to collect what information T can obtain 
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from the ancient writers respecting the physical characters of 
the Celtic nations, and shall advert in the first place to Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, whose testimony appeared to Niebuhr so 
important. Ammianus was a soldier of Constantins, whose 
armies were chiefly stationed in Gaul, and in that country 
though not a.Gaul by birth, he probably spent the early part of 
his life. In his coarse but somewhat graphic description of a 
boisterous Celt the reader will not fail to recognise an exact 
portrait of some of their posterity in the present day. 

The Gauls,” says Ammianus, " are almost all tall of stature, 
very fair and red-haired, and horrible from the fierceness of 
their eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily insolent. A whole band 
of strangers would not endure one of them, aided in his brawl by 
his powerful and blue-eyed wife, especiaUy when with swollen 
neck and gnashing teeth, poising her huge white arms, she 
begins, joining kicks to blows, to put forth lier fists, like stones 
from the twisted strings of a catapult. Most of their voices 
are terrific and threatening, as well when they are quiet as 
when they are angry. — All ages are thought fit for war, 
and an old man is led out to be armed with the same vigour 
of heart as the man in his prime, with limbs hardened by 
cold and continual labour, and a contempt of many even real 
dangers. None of them are known, like those who in Italy 
are called in joke Marci, to cut off their thumbs through fear 
of serving in war. They are, as a nation, very fond of wine, 
and invent many drinks resembling it;* and some of the 
poorer sort wvinder about with their senses quite blunted by 
continued intoxication.” 

It is impossible to doubt that Ammianus drew this descrip- 
tion from scenes of which he had been an eye-witness. The 
Celts of his days resembled, as it appears, some of their sup- 
posed descendants in their irascible tempers, vehement expres- 
sion, and conjugal sympathy. There is no reason to hesitate 
in affirming that the Gauls were in the time of Ammianus a 
people of fair complexion, of yellow hair, and blue eyes. 

But it must be admitted that these characters, or rather that 
of red hair^ are ascribed stilt more particularly to the Germans. 
Tacitus conjectured that the Caledonians were Germans from 

* Probably cider, ale, metheglin. 
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their huge stature and red hair. The people of South Britain 
were, he says, more like the Gauls. Here he clearly discri- 
minates between them. .There is a story also in Suetonius, to 
which Niebuhr has referred, of the same tendency. It is said 
that Caligula had the hair of some Gauls dyed, in order to pass 
them oft* for Germans. The Gauls were then not so red-haired 
as the Germans ; but this w'as all the difierence.* The Ger- 
mans were what the Greeks term wppoiff the Gauls only fav6oi. 

Strabo expressly declares that the Germans differed .very 
little from the Celtic race — row KeXnicow 0wXow — in the degree of 
their barbarism, or in their stature, or the yellow colour of 
their hair; and that they resembled the Celti in their figures 
and customs and habits of life.;}: 

We have seen tha^. the Gallic armies which attacked Rome 
were from Celtic Gaul, that the Senones especially were Celts. 
But all the Roman writers describe these Gauls as men of* tall 
stature and fair complexion, in terms similar to those afterwards 
applied to the Germans. Thus in Virgil’s eighth -®neid: 

Galli per ilomos aderant, arccmcpie tenebant. 

A urea c^saries ollis, atque aurca vestis. 

Virgatis lucent sagulis; turn lactea colla 
Auro inncctuiitur: duo quisque alpina coruscant 
Gxsa iiiaiiu, scutis protect! corpora longis. 

It may be said that this is a poetical description, and that its 
real applicability to theGauls who burnt Rome may be doubted. 
Virgil probably described the Gauls from their generally re- 
cognised traits, and the character commonly assigned to them 
at Rome. We must recollect, however, that the Gauls known 
to the Romans during many ages before Virgil’s time were 
Celtic Gauls, and chiefly the nations of the Cisalpine; and that 
when the Belgae became known, after Caesais wars in Gaul, 

* Eustathius seems to make some difference between the Germans and Gauls in 
this respect. Dionysius Periegetes thus speaks of the Germ ans : Acvfcd rt ^vXa 
vepovrai dptipavewv rtppaviuv. On which Eustathius remarks that the Gauls 
and the Germans resembled in manners, customs, form, &c. ; and in all respects, ex- 
cept that the Germans exceeded in stature, barbarism, and in the yeUowness of their 
hair— ^ai^OoTr/ri. (Eustath. Comment, ad Dionys. Periegesin, v. 206.) 

This is asserted positively to be the charccter of the Germans by Galen, in his 
commentary on Hippocrates. (See the observations that follow on the charactezs 
of the Germans.) ^ 

J liib. vii. p. 290. 
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they were still so little seen or heard of in Italy in comparison 
of the Celts, that this description must belong to the latter 
people. 

We findthesame characters ascribed to the Gauls as general 
traits, in the following passages. By Lucan 

........ tarn flavos gerit altera crines, 

Ut nullas Rheni Caesar se dicat in arvis 
Tam rutilas vidisse comas. 

By Silius Italicus :t 

Auro certantem et rutilum sub vertice nodum. 

And Claudian (in Ruftnum) : 

Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice Oalli. 

And in his second panegyric of Stilicho : ^ ^ ^ 

turn flava r^pcxeT 

Gallia crine ferox, evinctaque torque decoro 
Binaquc gaesa tenens, animoso pectore fatur. 

Diodorus Siculus described the Celts. Niebuhr is of opinion 
that he drew his account from the excellent ethnographer 
Posidonius.’’ J He says, Oi TaXarat roig fiey] awfxaaiv eieriv 
ebfiriKelgj roig aap^l KaOv^poi icai \evKol* § 

In another passage the same writer says that the Gauls are 
not only by original constitution — cic <l>va-£wg — xanthous, but 
endeavour by art to increase their national peculiarity. H 

The large stature which is often the accompaniment of a 
sanguine constitution and xanthous complexion, is ascribed to 
the Gauls by several other writers.^f 

The same cjiaracters are ascribed to the Galatians of Asia 
Minor, who, as we have seen, were Volcae and Celtic nations 
from the Roman province, and from the part of it most remote 
from Germany and Belgica. Livy thus speaks of them, Inter 
mitissimum genud hominum ferox natio, pervagata hello prope 

• Lib. X. t B. iv. 200 ; B. xvi. 47L 

X §ee also Petronius and Adam Reidenbrog. ad Ammian. 

$ See Polyb. b. ii. c. 2. The great stature of the Gauls is attested by Cssar, 
lib. iii. c. 30. For the same fact see Pausanias, x. 10. Florus, i. 13. 

II Diodor. lib. v. c. 2. et c. 28. 

% CsBsar says: ^‘Plerumque hominibus GaUis prae magnitudine corporum 
suorum brevitas nostra contemptui esW* (Bdl. Gall. ii. 30.) Pausanias declares 
that the Celti^KsArot — exceed all other nations by far in the tallness of their 
stature. (Pausaq. Phoc. 20.) Arrian calls them *^psya\oi rd atipara,^* (Arrian, 
b. iv.) 
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orbem terraruni) sedem cepit. Procera corpora^ promisss et ruti- 
latffi comsB^ vasta scuta, prselongi gladii ; ad hoc cantus incho- 
antium prsBiium, et uliilatus, et tripudia, et quatientium scuta 
in patrium quendam morem, horrendus armorum crepitus ; 
omnia de industria composita ad terrorem/’* From the de- 
scription itself, even without the certainty of historical proof 
otherwise obtained, we might conclude without the least hesita- 
tion that Gauls are here described, and that the characteristics 
of the xanthous complexion are attributed to a Celtic people. 

On the whole it must be concluded that the Gauls are 
universally described by the ancients as a remarkably tall, 
large-bodied, fair, blue-eyed, yellow-haired people. As how- 
tjver Niebuhr observed that the Germans are no longer red- 
haired, so the GaulSf or their descendants have lost the yellow 
hair of their forefathers. Although there is a great intermix- 
ture of Northern German races in the present population of 
France, the Visigoths and Burgundians having settled in the 
South, and the Allemanni, Franks, and Northmen in the north- 
ern parts, all of whom had a complexion at least equally fair with 
that of the ancient Gauls, yet the modern French are far from 
a very fair people. Black hair is in the middle provinces of 
France more frequent than very light. In Paris it has been 
observed that a chestnut colour is the most frequent hue of the 
hair. This appears from the average numbers of admissions 
in some hospitals. Neither are the French so huge and almost 
gigantic in their stature as were the ancient Gauls. We must 
infer that the physical character of the race has varied ma- 
terially within fifteen centuries. 

Paragraph 2. — Of the physical characters of the Britons. 

The ancients have left us very little information as to the 
physical characters of the Britons. The passage already cited 
in Strabo is the most particular. It is as follows : The then, 
viz. the Britons, are taller — ehpriKitTTepoi — than the Gauls and 
less yellow-haired — Tjatroy (ayOdrpixeg — and more inhrm and re- 
laxed in their bodily fabric — xawiJrcpoi rote auffiaaiy. As a speci- 

* Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviii. c. 17. Livy also describes them nearly in the same terms 
as Diodorus. “ Sunt fusaet Candida corpora, ut quse nunquam nisi in j^ugna nudentur.’^ 
(Lib. xxxviii.) 
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men of their stature is this fact : we ourselves saw at Rome 
young men from Britain who in height exceeded the tallest men 
there by half a foot, and were crooked in their legs and not 
well formed as to the make of their bodies/’ In their manners, 
headdsthat they were in some respects similar to the Gauls, 
in others more simple and barbarous.’*^ 

Tacitus, in a passage often alluded to, describes the Britons 
as differing in different parts, the Silurians being of dark com- 
plexion, with curled hair; the Caledonians of huge limbs and 
red hair ; and the inhabitants of the countries nearest to Gaul, 
viz. the South of England, resembling the Gkiuls. 

This is nearly the sum of all that the Greek and Roman 
writers have told us respecting the physical ch^jracters^ol* th^ 
Gauls and Britons. A few additional noti<?Ssmay be gleaned 
from writers of the middle ages. 

Dr. J. G. Radlof, a most diligent investigator of Celtic 
antiquity, in a work published at Bonn in 1822, entitled 
" Neue Untersuchungen des Keltenthums,” has found the Celts 
described as a fair milk-white people” by two writers of the 
middle ages. Galli k candore corporis primilm Galatae ap- 
pellati sunt,” says Bishop Eucharius of Lyons, in his treatise 
on Tribes.” The same observation was made by Rabanus 
Maurus. 

^fhe Gaelic Highlanders of Scotland spoke the same language 
and were the same people as the Irish Gael in the time of St. 
Patrick, and in that of the earliest Irish bards whose poems 
are extant, ^hey are generally supposed to have been a dif- 
ferent race from the old Caledonians, both by those who hold 
that the Caledonians were a British or Welsh race, and by 
those who agree, with Pinkerton in looking upon them as Ger- 
mans. It is curious that the oldest Irish composition extant 
represents the Gael as a fair, yellow-haired people. A poeti- 
cal* chronicle, which is supposed by Dr. O’Connor to be the 
most ancient historical poem existing in the Gaelic language, 
thus addresses the people : 

A eolca Albain uile, 

A shluagfl feta folt-buidhe, 


" Strabo, lib. iv. p. 200. 
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rendered 

Vos docti Albani omnes, 

Vos exeicitus peritorum, flavo-comatorum.* 

This is said to have been addressed to the Highlanders at the 
court of Malcolm III., a.d. 1067. There seems to be a con- 
stant tradition that the ancient Gael were a fair-haired race. 
According to the old legends which contain the story of the 
Firbolg kings, one of them was named Fiacha Cinnfionnan. 
Ctnnfionnan means “ White heads and the former, as 
Keating says, had this designation, because most of the Irish 
of his time were remarkable for their white or fair hair.f 
If the Scotsof king Malcolm’s time were a yellow-haired race, 
they have forfeited that description, like their countrymen the 
"Caleliu:naRS,<9fS^ like the Germans and Gauls of the continent. 
The present Highfaifders are by no means generally a xanthous 
people. In particular districts and in some valleys in the 
Highlands it is noted that most of the inhabitants have red 
hair, but this is only in limited tracts, where, however, there is 
nothing indicative of foreign colonisation. The prevalent 
characters in a great part of the Western Highlands are 
rather dark brown hair, uncurled, with a complexion not very 
fair, but with grey eyes. A man with coal-black and curled 
hair and black eyes looks singular in a groupe of the general 
complexion ; and in places where this variation is frequent the 
opposite variety also occurs, viz. a fair skin with red or yellow 
hair. This at least I believe to be the case ; and I compare 
the fact with one which has been mentioned to me by a gen- 
tleman of extensive observation in subjects connected with 
natural history that on heaths and downs where wild rab- 
bits are numerous they are often seen all to be of an uni- 
form grey colour, but that where one variety displays itself, as 
where black rabbits are seen intermixed with the grey, there 
are generally others of a yellow colour. 

In different parts of England considerable varieties of com- 
plexion may be noted, but they are not referrible to particular 
races. In Cumberland, where the population is supposed to be 

* See Dr. O’Connor, Rerum HibeinicaV. Scriptores, Frolegom. 124. 

, t See Keating’s Hist, of Ireland, tianslated, p. 40. 

X Mr. Standerd of Taunton. c 
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in great part Celtic, the women are remarked as particularly fair 
and light-haired. In North Wales a fair complexion and blue 
eyes prevail, according to the observation both of Dr. Muccul- 
loch and of Mr. Price. There is probably no part of Britain 
where the inhabitants are less intermixed with Saxon or German 
blood ; certainly they are much less mingled than the South 
Welsh. In parts of South Wales, particularly in Glamorgan, 
and in Monmouthshire, black eyes are very prevalent, and the 
hair is frequently black. In the counties, further to the north- 
west, of Hereford, Chester, Worcester, light hair and blue eyes 
are prevalent. It has been observed, and I believe very correctly, 
that in cities and towns the complexion of the inhabitants and 
the colour of their eyes and hair are very generally darker 
more frequently black than in the surrojijj^ii^'a'Rt^iSf 
daily when these are woody and mountainous.* 

One fact seems to be quite certain respecting the complexion 
prevalent through the British Islands, viz. that it has greatly 
varied from that of all the original tribes who are known to 
have jointly constituted the population. We have seen that 
the ancient Celtic tribes were a xanthous race ; such like- 
wise were the Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; the Caledonians 
also and the Gael were fair and yellow-haired. Not so the 
mixed descendants of all these blue-eyed tribes. It is very 
difficult in such an inquiry to come near to the true propor- 
tion ; but I should have little hesitation in concluding that 
eight out of ten persons now living in Britain have dark hair, 
and of them a considerable part, dark eyes. 

■ Was there anything peculiar in the conformation of the 
head in the British and Gaulish races ? I do not remember 
that any peculiarity of features has been observed by Roman 
writers in either Gauls or Britons. There are probably in 
existence sufficient means for deciding this inquiryin the skulls 
fiund in old British cairns or places of sepulture. I have 
seen about half a dozen skulls found in different parts of Eng- 
land in situations which rendered it highly probable that they 

* Mr. Price has made this remark, which agrees with my own impression. I can- 
not persuade myself that it is owing to the cause with which he connects it, viz. the 
use of coal-iires. The inhabitants of some coal districts have appeared to me to 
quite as fair^and as frequently xanthous as those of any other parts of England. 
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belonged to ancient Britons. All these partook of one striking 
characteristic, viz. a remarkable narrowness of the forehead 
compared with the occiput, giving a very small space forthe an- 
terior lobes of the brain, and allowing room for a large develop- 
ment of the posterior lobes. There are some modern English 
and Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not 
numerous.*" It is to be hoped that stich specimens of the 
craniology of our ancestors will not be suflered to fall into 
decay ; they are occasionally discovered in places where 
British towns formerly existed. 

* I have casts from two skulls in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 
which were found, together with the rest of the skeletons to which they belonged, in 
^tomb in the Phcenix Park, Dublin. In these, especially in one of them, tliere is a 
consideramVflpp'iUA'^i'^f^on to the form of the Turanian skull ; the face has some- 
what of a lozenge form, a pyramidal devation, with laterally eminent zygomata. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE POPULATION OF ITALY. 


Section I . — General Ohservatioyis, 

Italy, before it was subdued by the arms f>£rRv:>me, had been 
for ^es divided between a variety of separate nations, who 
differed from each other in manners and in the degrees of 
civilization which they had severally attained. They were 
also distinguished by their languages and by traditions pre- 
served among them respecting their origin. Such traditions 
bore record in several instances of a period when the tribes to 
which they belonged entered Italy from other countries. The 
last recorded immigration before the extension of the Ro- 
man arms, was that of the Gauls into the Cisalpine country, 
which may be said to fall within the period of history; and 
the reality of the event is confirmed by the fact that people 
of the same race were well known beyond the Alps. The 
arrival of Pelasgi in the northern, and of Oenotrians in the 
southern districts, testified by the traditions or by the mythical 
genealogies of the Greeks, is supposed to have been supported 
by indications of affinity with the people of Thessaly and the 
Peloponnesus. Tlie origin of the Etruscans from an eastern 
country is not less positively asserted by ancient stories; but 
in this instance we do not find a similar confirmation, and 
many modern writers follow the opinion of Dionysius the 
Halicarnassiaii, and look upon the Etruscans as an indigenous 
people of Italy or its northern borders. 

Several learned men in ancient Rome, among whom the prin- 
cipal were Cato, Varro, Cincius, Fabius Maximus, Valerius 
Antias, Licinius Macer, occupied themselves in exploring the 
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antiquity of the Italian nations while they yet existed as sepa- 
rate races and had their own languages and literature. If these 
writers had been aware of the importance of philological re- 
searches, they might have left us full and satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject which they undertook to investigate. 
But this was far from being the case, and we can collect from 
the ancients very little knowledge concerning the idioms of 
primitive Italy and their mutual relations. The defect has 
been made up in part by the discovery of inscriptions on coins, 
and others on monuments of brass and stone, in different 
places; but many of these inscriptions, for want of a clue, 
have not been as yet satisfactorily deciphered. Still the in- 
^GiyyQ^tuma^rded by them is of great value, and has lately 
beenappliedsltaessfully to the study of Italian ethnography. 

Several modern writers have endeavoured to explore the 
history of the Italian nations, by the aid of lights rejected 
upon it from different sources. The native Italians who have 
attempted this subject, have been chiefly collectors of an- 
tiquities: not one of them, without excepting even Lanzi, has 
brought to the task the spirit of critical and philosophical 
investig^ation which is requisite for success. Fr^ret, Gibbon, 
and Heyne entered upon it in a different manner. Niebuhr 
has brought to bear upon it the ^sources of his immense 
learning. If clear and consistent truth could be elicited from 
the multifarious traditions, and conjectural, and often contra- 
dictory hints, which are to be gleaned from the vast field of 
ancient literature, nothing would have remained after Niebuhr 
which any other writer could have attempted with a prospect 
of success. But sources of information exist of which Nie- 
buhr has not availed himself, and the obscurity in which he 
has left many subjects connected with the*old Italian history 
has been partially cleared up by some of his survivors, who 
are still employed in this investigation. • 

In the following sections on the population of Italy, I shall 
briefly survey the principal facts which bear upon the subject, 
and shall endeavour to point out what are the results which 
have been established on satisfildtory evidence, and what con- 
clusions are probable, though as yet subject to doubts that 
may hereafter be solved. • 
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In the first place I shall attempt to form an idea of the 
subdivision of Italy, between the different nations who oc- 
cupied its various provinces, while yet independent of Rome. 

Paragraph 2 . — Subdivision of the Italian nations. 

The ancient nations of Italy, excluding the Ligures and 
Veneti, who may be considered rather as bordering tribes 
than as forming part of the Italian population, may be divided 
on the most general survey into three departments.* * * § 1. The 
Umbrians, who may perhaps be termed the original or the 
earliest known inhabitants of Northern Italy, that is of nearly 
all Italy lying between the Alps and the river Tiber. 2 . The 
Etruscans, who at a remote period dispossessed the Umbrian® 
of a great part of their territory. 3. The iD.W« 3 ixants of Lower 
Italy, southward of the Tiber, who consisted of several nations, 
termed Siculi, Oenotrians, Aborigines, Latins, Sabines, Opici 
or Ausones. 


Section II. — Of the Umbrians. 

The Umbri, by the Greeks termed *'O/z 6 | 0 oi, and *Ofi€piKoi or 
*'Op€pi<rKoi,f are represented as the most ancient and, in early 
times, the most extensively spread nation of Northern Italy.J 
During the ages of Roman warfare for the subjugation of 
Italy, Umbria had become much contracted, and the country 
known by that name contained only some districts between the 
Apennines and^ the Adriatic, with the cities of Ravenna and 
Ariminum.§ The coast of Umbria, which in earlier times 
had reached from the mouth of the Po to the Picentine, or as 
Niebuhr supposes, as far southward as Mount Garganus or 
Drion, had been overrun and in great part occupied by the 
Senones, the latest of the Gallic colonies in the Cisalpine. 
By these encroachments the Umbri were driven from the 

* The Cisalpine Gauls are excluded, as weU as the Greek colonists, as being 
manifestly foreigners. 

f Polybius terms them "0/i6poi; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, "'Op.tpufKon 
Strabo. 'Op€ptKoL ^ 

f Dionysius Halicam. lib. i. cap. 19. 

§ Strabo, lib. v. To Si *Apipivov 'OpCpiKoiv hrt KaroiKia KaOdrrep kuI ti 
Paovivva. ^ 
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maritime region on the. Adriatic*. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that in a more remote period the country of the Umbri 
had reached even to the coast of the Lower Sea or the Tyrrhene, 
for Herodotus declares that the Lydian colony from whom he 
supposed the Etruscans to have descended, landed in the 
country of the Umbri;* and a similar account is given by 
Scymnus Chius, who, as Professor Otfried Muller remarks, 
derived his information from Ephorus and Timaeus.f After a 
long-continued struggle, as it should seem, the Etruscans 
succeeded in dispossessing the Umbrians of a great part of 
their territory in the West, as did the Gauls in a subsequent 
age in Northern Italy. Pliny says that the Tuscans conquered 
jiundr ed of the Umbrian towns. Umbrorum gens an- 
tiquissima ItsMs^Bexistimatur, ut quos Ombrios a Graecis 
putent dictos, quod inundation! terrarum imbribus superfuis- 
sent. Trecenta eorum oppida Thusci debellasse reperiuntur.”^ 
Muller has observed that sufficient confirmations may be 
found, by local researches, of the tradition which ascribes an 
Umbrian origin to many places afterwards possessed by the 
Etruscans. The river Umbro, which divides Etruria in the 
midst, evidently receives its name from the Umbrians; there 
was also a region* called Umbria situated upon it. Cortona 
must formerly have been Umbrian. The ancient name of 
Clusium, Camers or Camars, proves that the Umbrian race of 
the Camertes dwelt there. It may be still shown that the 
Umbrian nation of the Sarsinates once possessed also Perusia. 
The Castelliim Amerinum, situated on the Vadimonian Lake, 
proves that the inhabitants of the ancient Umbrian city 
Ameria, dwelt on this side of the Tiber, in Proper Etruria. It 
is plain that at least the eastern and southern parts of Etruria 
were formerly Umbrian : the Umbrians may have partly driven 
away and partly subdued the Siculians, the original inhabitants 
of these parts.” That this was the fact we learn from several 
coincidental notices. Pliny informs us that a mixed people 
of Siculi and Liburnians were expelled from the coast of the 
Adriatic by the Umbri. Dionysius even hints that the Oeno- 

* Herod, lib. i. cap. 94. See also Florus, lib. i. cap. 17* 
t Etrusker, von K. Otfried MiiUer, Einleitung. ^ 
t Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. iii. c. 14. 
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trians on their arrival from Greece in the south of Ital^, found 
the Umbrians then occupying some of the districts of which 
they afterwards possessed themselves.’^ 

It may be supposed that the era of the Umbrian settlements 
preceded by many ages the existence of written documents 
or records of any kind. Pliny has preserved a date assigned 
to the foundation of Amelia, the Umbrian capital, which ac- 
cording to Cato was built 964 years before the war of Per- 
seus, i.e. 381 before the building of Rome. But this epoch 
falls in too nearly with the traditions of towns built by the 
heroes of Troy, to escape, as Muller has remarked, the sus- 
picion of a poetical origin.f 

The Umbrians consisted of separate tribes, which are difr. 
ferently named by Pliny, Ptolemy, and oth.^’v^writers. Isombri 
are supposed to have been the people in whose territory the 
Insulires settled Vilombriand Sarsinates are distinguished 
as separate nations. The Camertes were the tribe first known 
to the Romans ; and from the passage in which they are men- 
tioned by Livy, it has been inferred, and the opinion has been 
maintained by Italian antiquarians, that the Umbrians spoke 
the same language as the £truscans.§ This opinion has been 
proved to be erroneous. We shall have further occasion to 
consider the language and relations of the Umbrian race, after 
we have surveyed the nations of Lower Italy. 


Section Siculians or Sikeli, and the Oenotriana. 

The Siculi, a people whose name is preserved in the island 
of Sicily, appear to have been one of the most widely spread 
nations of Italy, * * * § in the southern region of which they were 

* Dionys. Hal. lib. i. f Mailer’s Etrusker, Einl. 104. 

$ ^ee Freret on the Primitive Nations of Italy : M6m. de I’Acad. des Inscrip- 

tions et Belles-Lettres. 

§ In rdating the conquest of the northern parts of Italy by the Romans, the 
historian mentions that ivhen it was found necessary to send a spy into the country 
of the Umbri, to the city of Gamers, a person was selected for that purpose who was 
acquainted with the Etruscan language, and it is implied that he understood the 
Camertine Umbrians. Livy has given in this relation no hint of any difference of 
language betweeff the Umbri and the Etruscans. 
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coeval with the Umbri in the north. They were driven into 
Sicily according to Thucydides, and gained possession of that 
island, which had been previously inhabited by the Sicani, an 
Iberian tribe from whom it had been termed. Sicania.* We 
are informed by Dionysius and other writers that the bar- 
barous Siculi had been the native or primitive inhabitants 
of the country where Rome was afterwards built, of Latium, 
and the southern parts of Etruria, and that they were driven 
out of it after a long series of wars by a people termed by 
Cato Aborigines, whom Dionysius identifies with the Latins.f 
These people possessed themselves of the country between 
the Tiber and the Liris. It seems that not only the coast, 
the inland regions also belonged previously to the Siculi.;}: 
They are saicl ^have been so widely spread, that Italy 
or the Saturnian land was termed the country of the Siculi, 
in an inscription engraved in ancient characters on a thpod 
in the temple of Jupiter at Dodona: 

ZTEl\eTt fiaiojievoi ^iKtXwv 2arovpyiay ouav. 

If we may believe Pliny, or the writers whose testimony he 
has collected, the Siculi had been in more remote times among 
the inhabitants of Northern Italy. According to that com- 
piler the Siculi, together with the Liburnians, a people whose 
origin and affinities are unknown, possessed in early times 
many parts of the country afterwards conquered by the Cis- 
alpine Gauls. They inhabited the districts near Adria, Palma, 
and Praetutium. From these they were expelled by the Um- 
brians, as the latter were subsequently by the Tuscans, and 
the Tuscans in their turn by the Gauls.§ To the southward 
of Umbria the Siculi, according to the same writer, had posses- 
sions on the coast of Picenum.|| Here also they were joined 
with Liburnians, and it seems highly probable that the same 
mixed races had been spread, before they were partly expelled 
as above mentioned, along the whole coast adjoining to Umbria 
from the river Po to the Picentine, and that they had pos- 
session of the whole eastern shore of the northern half of Italy, 

districts which afford the principal ingress into that country 

«. 

* Thucyd. lib. vi. cap. 2. f Dionys. Hal. lib. ii. c. 49. 

$ Dionys. lib. ii. c. 21. § Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. iii. c. 19. 

II Plinii H. N. lib. iii. c. 10 — 19. Neibuhr, vol. i. p. 49. ' 
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from Greece and other parts to the eastward of the Adriatic. 
We follow their history in the collection of old traditions by 
Dionysius. The Siculi^ expelled from Latium by the Abo- 
rigines^ took their course along the mountains southward^ and 
arrived in the lower parts of Italy, ahd at length passed over 
by means of rafts, taking advantage of an ebb tide, into Sicily, 
which was then possessed by the Sicani,an Iberian nation who 
had fled from the Ligurians. The Siculi occupied the desert 
parts of that country, which were the greatest portion of the 
island, and it afterwards derived its name from them. The 
passage of the Siculi over the strait took place, according to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, in the third generation before the Trojan 
war, and in the twenty-sixth year of the priesthood of Alcyone 
at Argos.’' Many ancient writers give testimony to this migra- 
tion of the Siculi, though their accounts vary as to time and 
circumstances. Philistus the Syracusan placed it eighty 
years before the Trojan war. Antiochus of Syracuse, who by 
ancients and moderns is considered a writer worthy of credit, 
fixes no time for the event. He says that the Siculi were driven 
out of Italy by the Oenotri and Opici. Thucydides declares 
that the people who left Italy were the Siculi, and that those 
who expelled them thence were the Opici. It is important, 
as we shall perceive, to note this distinction. The Siculi passed, 
according to this historian, many years after the Trojan war. 
Thus far the authorities collected by Dionysius.* Thucydides 
fixed the migration of the Siculi into the island which bears their 
name at three ce^ituries before the settlement of the first Grecian 
colony in that country, and we are assured by this writer that 
their descendants had not entirely abandoned Italy in his time. 
We learn from several passages in the Odyssey that a trade in 
slaves was carried on between the Greeks, at least the 
people of Ithaca and the Siculi; and Otfried Muller thinks it 
certam that the people who carried on this intercourse witl\ 
the Greeks must have been the Siculi of the continent, since 
the island was at that time so little known as to be the region 
of fable, the abode of Laestrigones and Cyclopes.t 


* Dionys. Hal. lib. i. c. 22. 


t Odyss. XX. 383. xxiv. 210, 366, 388. 
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Of the Oenotri, 

We find another name predominating among the inhabit- 
ants of the south of Italy, and in the very country marked 
out as possessed by the Siculi, namely that of the Oenotrians. 
Modem writers* and most of the ancients identify them with 
the Siculi. 

Antioch us of Syracuse, who is a prime authority with Strabo 
and Dionysius in all that relates to the Italian nations, and 
who was the author of a history of Italy, declared in that work 
that the country in his time termed Italia had anciently been 
called Oenotria. The Italy of Antiochus was of narrow limits : 
the boundaries which he assigned to it were, to the northward, 
4be river Laiis and Metapontum. It had therefore, as Strabo 
observes, nearly 4he extent of the Bruttian territory, that is, 
of the modern Calabria. The Tarentine above Metapontum, 
according to Antiochus, beyond the extent of Italy or Oenotria, 
was termed lapygia. In still more ancient times, says An- 
tiochus, those only were called Italians or Oenotrians who 
dwelt near the Sicilian straits within the isthmus which divides 
the Scylletic or Scylacian gulf from the Napetine. After- 
wards the name of Italy and the Oenotrians extended further 
northwards as far as Metapontum, the Chaones who inhabited 
that country being themselves an Oenotrian tribe.f This ac- 
count is confirmed by a passage in Aristotle's Politics: Per- 
sons who are acquainted with those countries report that there 
was a certain Italus king of Oenotria, from whom the Oenotri, 
changing their name, took that of Itali, and*the country was 
called Italia. It extended southward of the Isthmus between 
the Scylletic and Lametic gulfs, that is, it was coextensive 
with South Calabria.j; But though the proper Oenotri were 
confined within such narrow limits, it seems that tribes akin 
to them were further extended. The Chaones are termed an 
Oenotrian tribe by Antiochus, and the Peucetii, who inhabited 
the eastern coast as far northward as the Aufidus, and perhaps 
to the promontory of Garganum, were supposed to be allied to 

• MiiUet’s Ktiusl^en, EinL s. 10. ‘ t Strabo, lib. v. p. 264, 266. 

i Aristot. Polit. lib. vii. c. 10. 
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the same stock. This is intimated in the Greek genealogies. 
Pherecydes, an Athenian historian highly commended by 
Dionysius, in enumerating the offspring of Lycaon who was 
the son of Pelasgus, mentioned Oenotrus, from whom, as he 
said, the people of Italy were called Oenotrii, and Peuce- 
tius, from whom the borderers on the Ionian gulf, meaning 
the southern Adriatic, were termed Peucetii. And Strabo, col- 
lecting the general testimony of antiquity, declares that when 
the Greek colonies arrived on the coast of Magna Graecia they 
found the country occupied not by Lucanian or other tribes 
of Sanmite origin, but by Oenotri and Chones, who were con- 
quered long after by the Samnite nations. The Chones are 
termed by Aristotle Chaories, and are by him likewise said 
to have been an Oenotrian tribe. 

But who were these Oenotrii or primitive Italians ? The 
OTbek fabulists, as we have seen, derived them from Arcadia, 
and made them the sons of a mythical Oenotrus and of Ly- 
caon ; but we find them occupying the country assigned to the 
Siculians, and other accounts also left by Greeks connect 
them with that people, who are represented as aborigines of 
Italy. Antiochus of Syracuse, in whose time many of the 
Siculi still existed in the northern and interior parts of the 
island, recognised the Siculians as Oenotrii. Thucydides re- 
lates that Italus, from whom the Itali, that is the Oenotrians, 
were named, was a king of the Siculi ; and Dionysius, after a 
diligent research and a comparison of all the information that 
he could colh^ct from ancient writers, concludes that the Siculi 
and Italietes were of one stock which he terms Oenotrian : 
he mentions as a third tribe a people named Morgetes, who 
settled at Morgantium. 

It seems front all these circumstances probable, that the 
Oenotrii, though by the fables of the Greeks declared to have 
originated from Arcadia, which is however still in a certain 
sense possible, were the same people with the Siculi, who by 
Thucydides and other well-informed writers are placed precisely 
in the same country and connected with that race. But were the 
Siculi themselves of Grecian origin ? We have seen that they 
were among the early and even among the primitive inhabit- 
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ants of Italy. Yet some modem writers adhere to the opinion 
that they were very ancient emigrants from Greece. Possessed 
with the notion that the Latin language is a compounded 
speech made up of two distinct parts^ one Greek and the 
other foreign or barbaric^ they look to the Oenotrians, whom 
ancient myths derive from the Peloponnesus, as furnishing the 
former or Grecian element. Respecting the language of the 
Oenotrii we have no direct information. Even the Siculi, who 
remained so long after the extinction of the Oenotrian name 
among the inhabitants of Sicily, have left no inscription or other 
vestige; and in this instance philological resources would be 
entirely wanting, were it not for a fortunate suggestion of 
Otfried Muller, which throws a ray of new light upon this 
obscure subject. Of this I shall give an account nearly as 
I find it in his work. 

When the Greek settlements were founded in Sicily, <he 
Siculi had long been in possession of the country, and a Sicu- 
lian peasantry, conquered together with the soil, formed the 
chief part of the agricultuml and labouring population of 
the numerous and thriving Grecian colonies. It was to be 
expected, under these circumstances, that a great part of the 
native language of the most numerous portion of the inhabit- 
ants should pass into the popular dialect of the Sicilian 
Greeks, and be found preserved in the compositions which 
professedly represent that dialect, such as the comedies of 
Epicharmus and the mimes of Sophron. These writers were, 
says Muller, in after times, when Sicily had become entirely 
hellenized, the chief depositories or exemplars of the old do- 
mestic idiom. He continues : " Now it is a remarkable con- 
firmation of the history of the wanderings of the Siculi, which 
we have given above, that the rare and un-hellenic expressions 
preserved by the above-mentioned writers among the Syra- 
cusans, are regularly found in the dialect of Latium. Thus, 
as Varro says, the Latin mutuum is among the Sicilians fioiTov : 
Sophron writes fxdiTov kvri fioi. Doubtless from the same au- 
thority he states that some Sicilian Greeks called the hare 
XeVoptc, a word which the Siculia^js had left behind in Latium, 
and at the same time brought to the island. Hence came irarava^ 
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used by the Syracusan poetsforpa/«92a; capirapovforcarccr^and 
other similar coincidences.* The origin of these words can cer- 
tainly not be explained by the intercourse of Sicily with Latium, 
which at that time was very trifling. Ti\a also appears to have 
been the Sicilian word for ffelu, kotivov for catinumy Kd/nros for 
hippodrome or campus, ydpyapa for greges. In Siculian, ac- 
cording to Herodian, the termination ens, eniis was preserved, 
which the Greeks expressed by cvroc. Herodian mentions 
'OvdXftQ, ‘Oud\£i/roc, {Valens,) and similar words as Siculian 
forms; hence we perceive how much the Siculian resembled the 
Latin. Lastly it may be maintained, that since in the Alex- 
andrian poets words occur which are evidently Latin, as vlirohc 
for nepotes, in Theocritus and Callimachus, they were adopted 
not from Latium, but from Sicily, which country just at that 
time exercised a very great influence on Greek literature. 
Fftim these considerations we may conclude with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the Siculian formed an important element of the 
Latin language. 

So far Otfried Muller. I think we may reasonably go 
a step further, and conclude that the Siculian was a kindred 
dialect with the Latin and other languages of ancient Italy, 
since it appears to have contained both words and gram- 
matical forms which belonged to the Latin and were not com- 
mon to that language and the Greek. On this subject we 
shall be better prepared for coming to a conclusion after sur- 
veying the information that is to be collected regarding other 
Italian langu^es. 


Section IV. — Of the Ausonian, Opic, or Oscan People. 

• 

During the early periods of the Roman history, and while 
the growing power of the republic was gradually extending 
its dominion over the southern parts of Italy, we find no men- 
tion either of Siculi or Oenotrii. The nations who most suc- 
cessfully withstood the arms of Rome appear to have belonged 
to a different race and to have spoken a different dialect, which 

* Sophron and Epicharxn. in Pollux. SophroninPhotii, Lex.p.132,24. Photius 
cites KvtuTTov^uUtum, from Epicharmus. Muller's Etrusker, Einl. p. 11. 
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ants of Italy. Yet some modem writers adhere to the opinion 
that they were very ancient emigrants from Greece. Possessed 
with the notion that the Latin language is a compounded 
speech made up of two distinct parts, one Greek and the 
other foreign or barbaric, they look to the Oenotrians, whom 
ancient myths derive from the Peloponnesus, as furnishing the 
former or Grecian element. Respecting the language of the 
Oenotrii we have no direct information. Even the Siculi, who 
remained so long after the extinction of the Oenotrian name 
among the inhabitants of Sicily, have left no inscription or other 
vestige ; and in this instance philological resources would be 
entirely wanting, were it not for a fortunate suggestion of 
Otfried Muller, which throws a ray of new light upon this 
obscure subject, ^f this I shall give an account nearly as 
I find it in his work. 

When the Greek settlements were founded in Sicily, <he 
Siculi had long been in possession of the country, and a Sicu- 
lian peasantry, conquered together with the soil, formed the 
chief part of the agricultuml and labouring population of 
the numerous and thriving Grecian colonies. It was to be 
expected, under these circumstances, that a great part of the 
native language of the most numerous portion of the inhabit- 
ants should pass into the popular dialect of the Sicilian 
Greeks, and be found preserved in the compositions which 
professedly represent that dialect, such as the comedies of 
Epicharmus and the mimes of Sophron. These writers were, 
says Muller, in after times, when Sicily had become entirely 
hellenized, the chief depositories or exemplars of the old do- 
mestic idiom. He continues : Now it is a remarkable con- 
firmation of the history of the wandeiings of the Siculi, which 
we have given above, that the rare and un-heilenic expressions 
preserved by the above-mentioned writers among the Syra- 
cusans, are regularly found in the dialect of Latium. Thus, 
as Varro says, the Latin mutuum is among the Sicilians fioirov : 
Sophron writes ixoirov kvri fioL Doubtless from the same au- 
thority he states that some Sicilian Greeks called the hare 
XiiropiCy a word which the Siculia^is had left behind in Latium, 
and at the same time brought to the island. Hence came naraya^ 
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used by the Syracusan poetsfor^paftna; xopicapov for career^ and 
other similar coincidences.* The origin of these words can cer- 
tainly not be explained by the intercourse of Sicily with Latium, 
which at that time was very trifling. TeXa also appears to have 
been the Sicilian word for gelu^ Kanvov for catinumy Kafinoe for 
hippodrome or campus, ydpyapa for greges. In Siculian, ac- 
cording to Herodian, the termination ens, entis was preserved, 
which the Greeks expressed by rig, evtoq, Herodian mentions 
'OvdXiyc, ‘OudXcvroc, {Valens,) and similar words as Siculian 
forms; hence we perceive how much the Siculian resembled the 
Latin. Lastly it may be maintained, that since in the Alex- 
andrian poets words occur which are evidently Latin, as vlnohg 
for nepotes, in Theocritus and Callimachus, they were adopted 
not from Latium, but from Sicily, which country just at that 
time exercised a very great influence on Greek literature. 
Ffijm these considerations we may conclude with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the Siculian formed an important element of the 
Latin language. 

So far Otfried Muller. I think we may reasonably go 
a step further, and conclude that the Siculian was a kindred 
dialect with the Latin and other languages of ancient Italy, 
since it appears to have contained both words and gram- 
matical forms which belonged to the Latin and were not com- 
mon to that language and the Greek. On this subject we 
shall be better prepared for coming to a conclusion after sur- 
veying the information that is to be collected regarding other 
Italian langu^es. 


Section IV. — Of the Ausonian, Opic, or Oscan People. 

• 

During the early periods of the Roman history, and while 
the growing power of the republic was gradually extending 
its dominion over the southern parts of Italy, we find no men- 
tion either of Siculi or Oenotrii. The nations who most suc- 
cessfully withstood the arms of Rome appear to have belonged 
to a different race and to have spoken a different dialect, which 

* Sophron and Epicharm. in Pollux. Sophron in Photii, Lex. p. 132, 24. Photius 
cites KvitiTTov^ubitum, from Epicharmus. MUller^s Etrusker, Einl. p. 11. 
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is termed the Oscan tongue. By the Greeks all these nations 
are termed Opici or Ausones. Aristotle says that the country 
lying between the Oenotrians, who as we have seen occupied 
the southern extremity of Italy, and Tyrrhenia or Etruria to the 
northward of the Tiber, was inhabited by theOpici, who are 
also termed Ausonians.* In a passage cited by Dionysius, 
the same writer terms Latium itself a district of Opika.f Po- 
lybius spoke of the Ausonians and Opici as if he considered 
them to have been different nations; but Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who lived at a time when the tribes of people in southern 
Italy were yet clearly distinguished from each other, regarded 
them as one and the same race.;^ Ausones appears to have 
been the name given to them by the Greeks. They probably 
termed themselves ^Opici, and the designation by which they 
were at an early period known to the Romans was that of 
Aurunci. Servius says, ^‘Auruncos Greece Ausones nomiilaVi 
constat and Paulus the Deacon, son of Warnefrid, has 
preserved a citation from Festus containing a myth, accord- 
ing to which “ Auson, son of Ulysses and Calypso, gave name 
to Ausonia, and built the city of Aurunca.^^H 

We are assured by Antiochus and by Thucydides, who agreed 
in considering the Opici and Ausones as one race, that they 
were the people who drove the Siculians out of Italy. If They 
appear to have been a more warlike people than the barbarous 
Siculi, but to have given way to the greater power of the 
Etruscans, who gained possession of Campania, and founded 
colonies in the countries which had formed a pqrt of the Au- 
sonian or Opic territory. 

At the time when most of the Greek colonies were founded 
in the country termed from them Magna Graecia, the Oscan 
language was not so widely extended as it afterwards became. 
We are assured by Strabo that there were no Lucanians in 

* His words are ; “wicovi/ Sk rofiev irpog Ttjv Tvfipriviav ’OttccoI jcac TTpofepci/ 
icfll vvv KaXovfisvoi rr^v iirtovvpiav Avvovtg — “ the Opici who had the sumame 
of Ausones,*' as the Locri Ozolae. This makes the Opici Ausones a particular 
branch of the Opic nation, as the Locri Ozols were of the Locrian. 

t Dionys. Halic. lib. i. c. 72 . + Strabo, lib. v. p. 242. 

} Serv. Comm, ad ^neid. vii. v. 727. 

II Paul. Drnc. Grotefend, Rudiment. Ling. Umbrics, pars viii. 

^ Dionys. ubi supra. v 
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the region afterwards named from them, and that it was 
entirely in the possession of the Oenotrians and the Chaones, 
who were kindred nations. But the state of these countries 
was at length changed by the incursions of the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Bruttii, who overwhelmed them, and conquered 
the remains of the Oenotrian people towards the south, as well 
as many of the Grecian colonies which had been founded on 
their coasts. 

The Samnites, as we are assured by Strabo and other writers, 
were a tribe of the Sabellian or Sabine nation. From the 
Sabines,’" says Strabo, were descended the Picentines and 
the Samnites, from these the Lucani, and from the latter the 
Bruttii.”* 

Whether the Sabines and Samnites wore originally of the 
C^ic or Oscan race is a question on which some difference of 
opinion exists. I shall again advert to this point ; but how- 
ever the fact may have been, it is certain that the Oscan idiom 
was the language of all the countries conquered and colonised 
by the Samnites in Southern Italy. It was spoken, as many 
ancient writers testify, about Capua and Cumae at the time 
when the Campanians, descended from the Samnites and more 
remotely from the Sabines, had possession of that country. 

Lingua Osca” is the designation given to the Sabine speech. 
Hence it is the most obvious supposition that the Sabines 
themselves as well as the Samnites were originally of the Opic 
race. Professor Otfried Miiller, however, has conjectured that 
the Sabines had previously a different speech, and that after 
conquering Campania they adopted the Oscan language, from 
the population already existing in the countries which they 
subdued, though a part of it was at that time subject to the 
Etruscans. This language they contributed to extend into the 
parts of Southern Italy where their colonies were established. 
Thus the Bruttii are known to have spoken the Oscan lan- 
guage, and even Ennius, a native of Calabria, knew the Oscan 
as his native speech. 

The different nations of Southern Italy with which Rome 
had to contend after her uifion with Latium belonged to one 
tribe or the other of this race. The ^qui and Volsci were 

^ * Lib. V. p. 228. Ed. .Gasaub. 
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probably Opic tribes of the old Ausonian stem ; the Hernici 
and the Marsi belonged to the Sabine branch of the same 
stock. 

The most interesting circumstance in the history of the Opic 
race and their Oscan speech is the relation which the people 
and their language appear to have borne to the Roman na- 
tion and to the Latin tongue. 

The Greeks in the time of Aristotle and in that of the elder 
Cato reckoned the Romans and Latins as a part of the Opic 
nation and this, as Otfried Muller has observed, cannot 
have been meant in merely a political sense, since the people 
of Campania and the inhabitants of Latium had certainly 
no political connection previously to the extension of the 
Roman arms. It vTas evidently founded on the known fact 
or generally received opinion of the affinity of the two races. 
This could hardly take its rise without some known resem- 
blance between the Oscan and the Latin languages. Even 
the circumstance that the Romans, in a state of greater refine- 
ment derived from Greece, termed everything that savoured of 
rudeness or the barbarism of antiquity in their own language, 
Opic or Oscan, sufficiently indicates that the Oscan dialect was 
not considered as wholly foreign to Latium and to Rome. 

One argument has often been brought forward to prove the 
affinity of the Opici and the people of Rome, on which a more 
careful examination seems to have proved that no reliance can 
be safely placed. 1 allude to the accounts left of the Atellane 
fables or the popular comedies which were perfo^'ined at Rome 
for the amusement of the people, and were, as it appears, intel- 
ligible to the lower class of the citizens. It has been supposed that 
they were delivered in the Oscan language, and that this idiom 
must therefore have been sufficiently near to their own speech 
to be understood by the most illiterate among the Romans. 
This is plainly asserted by Strabo, who declares that after the 
Oscans had ceased to exist as a nation their dialect was pre- 
served by the people of Rome, among whom the old dramatic 

* Pliny has preserved a passage of MarctiS Cato the Censor, which proves that 
the Greeks termed the Roman people Opic in his time : Nos quoque dictitant 

barbaros.et spurcius nos quam alios Opicos (Opicoruiri) appell^ione feedant.*’ 
Phn. Hist. Nat. lib. xxix. Miiller, Etrusker, Einleitung, s. 25. 
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representations of the Oscans were performed.* * * § But the history 
of the Atellane fables has been investigated by a late writer, 
who seems to have proved beyond controversy that * Strabo 
must on this point have been misinformed, and that the Oscan 
language cannot, in his time at least, have been so little 
different from Latin as to be intelligible to the unlearned 
among the Roman people.t In the first place the fragments 
which remain of Atellane fables are in Latin. Q. NoviusJ 
and L. Pomponius were the most celebrated writers of these 
pieces, and to one or the other of them the ancients attribute 
the first composition of such poems at Rome. There are suffi- 
cient specimens extant of the Atellane fables written by Novius 
and Pomponius to prove that the language was Latin and not a 
foreign dialect. It was an old style of Latin and comparable 
to the language of Plautus. Such were the Atellane fables that 
were recited to the Roman people in the time of Strabo ; and 
that writer must have been under a mistake, which in the case 
of a foreigner is not unlikely, when he said that they were Oscan 
compositions. The Oscan language is briefly mentioned by 
various writers incidentally in such a way as to prove that it 
was not intelligible to the Romans or considered to be the 
same speech as the Latin. Ennius is said to have understood 
three languages, the Oscan, Greek, and Latin and Livy 
speaks of spies sent to a hostile camp, who knowing the Oscan 

• Strabo, lib. v. p. 233. — "Jdiov H ri toiq * 0 <TKoig — trvfititriKt • rwv *0<r- 
Ktav iKXiXoiTTorcJV 17 SiaXeKrog fiivei irapd roTg Pw/iaioig, wore voiriftaTa 
^KtivofiaTtiffOaL Kara rii/a ayQva Trarptov Kai /iifioXoyeTvOai. 

Ueber die Atellanischen Schauspiele der Rdmer. Ein Versuch von C. £. 
Schober. Leipz. 1825. 

^ The age of Novius is not exactly known, but as he is always mentioned be- 
fore Pomponius he ifi supposed to have lived at a somewhat earlier period. Pom- 
ponius is mentioned by Paterculus as a contemporary of Sisenna and Rutilius, 
Lucilius and P. Africanus. Paterculus represents Pomponius to have been the 
invignter of the Atellane fables. Sane non ignoremus e^dem state fuisse Pompo- 
nium, sensibus cdebrem, verbis rudem et novitate d se operis inventi commenda- 
bilem. (Paterc. Hist. Rom. lib. ii. c. 9.) That the invention alluded to was the 
Atellane comedy we know from various passages of Macrobius and other writers, 
who however give a share of the honour to Novius, or rather ascribe to him the first 
part. • 

§ Noct. Att. xvii. 17* Ennius dicit se tria corda habere, quod Oscam, Ghacam 
et l^tinam linguam calleret.” 
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speech, understood what they heard.* And it has been well 
observed by M, Schober, that when the Roman grammarians 
cite a word as Oscan they always refer to the testimony of 
such writers as Ennius or Pacuvius, and never cite the Atellane 
fables, which were extant in great numbers in their times, and 
well known at Rome, and if in the Oscan language might 
obviously have served them for an authority which every 
one would appreciate. We cannot escape the inference 
which the writer just mentioned has drawn, that the Atellane 
fables celebrated in Rome in the time of Strabo, and to which 
that geographer refers, were not in the Oscan but in the Latin 
language, and that the Oscan had long ceased to be under- 
stood, if ever it was to them intelligible, by the Roman peo- 
ple. But the original Atellane drama was an Oscan invention, 
and it was introduced into Rome from Atella, a town of the 
Oscan or Opic people, whence its name."!" It is therefore pro- 
bable that these representations were exhibited at Rome from 
an earlier time than that of Pomponius or Novi us, but per- 
haps in a rude manner and without written dramatical com- 
positions, and that the earliest of the written fables were 
composed by the poets w’^ho thenceforward obtained the 
credit of having been founders of the Atellane drama. The 
scenery and decorations and the artifice of the dramatic re- 
presentation, may have been borrowed from the Oscans ; and 
the manner of acting, which was chiefly pantomime, may have 
been taken from them ; and thus the designation of Atellane 
plays may be explained and sufficiently accountoid for without 
supposing that the Oscan language was ever intelligible to the 
Romans. This may have been really the fact in very early 
times, but we have no positive evidence of it ; and from the 
history of the Atellane fables we should not be able to deduce 
any safe conclusion as to the relation of the Roman and Oscan 
languages. 

Liv. lib. X. c. 20. ** Aliquanto ante lucem ad castra accessit, gnavosque Oscae 
linguae exploratum, quid agant mittit.” 

t Livy terms the Atellane drama “ genus ludorum ab Oscis acceptum.** Valerius 
Maximus says : “ Atellnni ludi ab Oscis auctuiunt.” Diomedes the Grammarian, 

A civitate Atella, unde primam ccepta.” Donatus, Atellanae a civitate Cam- 
panise ubi acts sunt plurims.” (See Schober, lib. cit. p. 16.) 
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It is fortunate that so many remains of ancient writing have 
been preserved in inscriptions found in d ifferent parts of Southern 
Italy, or on coins collected in places where the Oscan language 
is known to have prevailed, as to afford, when connected with 
the information left by the grammatical writers and antiqua- 
rians of Rome, a sufficient groundwork for a satisfactory 
elucidation of this subject, at least for establishing some im- 
portant and interesting conclusions in regard to it. The Oscan 
language prevailed through all Southern Italy, until it was at 
a late period supplanted by the Latin. It seems in a great 
measure to have overcome the Greek in the countries which 
had been colonised by Hellenic settlers in Magna Graecia. It 
maintained itself in Herculaneum and Pompeii till the era 
of the destruction of those cities. It was long a written lan- 
guage. No books have been preserved in it, but a great num- 
ber of coins and many inscriptions have rewarded the research 
of modern investigators. They have been diligently collected 
and published by Italian antiquarians, and deciphered by 
German philologers. The most important of these docu- 
ments are the two inscriptions of Abella and of Hantia. The 
former was found engraved in Oscan characters on a stone not 
far from Nola, in the ruins of the ancient city of Abella in 
Campania ; the other, which is on a brazen tablet, was dis- 
covered among the ruins of Bantia, a town of Lucania, and is 
now in the Museum of Herculaneum.* It is bilingual, con- 
taining on the reverse a Latin inscription, supposed to be a 
translation of the Oscan. Besides these, many inscriptions of 
various extent have been found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
at Capua, and in other places in the south of Italy, and one 
at Messana in Sicily, a relic, as it appears, of the old Ma- 
mertines.i- 

The Oscan inscriptions are in three kinds of writing. The 
legenjls on coins found in the country of the Samnites and in 
Lucania, Apulia, Calabria, and on many of those discovered 

* The Bantine inscription was published by Rosini, and lately by Dr. Grotefend 
of Hanover, in his work entitled Rudimenta Linguae Oscae ex Inscr. Antiq. eno- 
data and it has been elucidated in a learned work by Professor Klenze of Berlin. 
The Abellanian inscription was published, though imperfectly, by Lanzi . (Saggio 
di Lingua Etnis^.) 

f These are published, or at least described, in the work of Grotefend above cited. 
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in Campania^ all of which places were inhabited for some ages 
by the Opic race, are in Greek letters : they were perhaps en- 
graved by artists from the cities of Magna Grsecia. But all 
the most considerable inscriptions found in the Opic countries 
are either in Latin characters or in those usually termed Oscan, 
which are but a modification of the Etruscan letters, and as 
Gesenius has lately observed, remarkably similar to the Celti- 
berian characters found on the coins and in the inscriptions in 
Spain. These Oscan characters were still in use at Pompeii 
at the period when that city was destroyed they are seen on 
the majority of the coins found in Campania, and in all the 
inscriptions found on stone in that country, as well as in Sam- 
nium, including that of the Abellane table. A specimen of 
Oscan writing im Latin characters occurs in the earthen table 
of Bantia. In this last inscription the orthography of Oscan 
words is different from that which appears in the proper Oscan 
alphabet. As this alphabet is only the Etruscan slightly 
modified, it wants, like the Etruscan system of characters, 
signs for the vowel o, as well as those expressive of all the 
soft consonants or middle class of mutes, with the single ex- 
ception that b is in some instances represented. This dif- 
ference however, and the defect pointed out, belong only to the 
mode of writing, and not to the Oscan language, as is proved 
by other written monuments, in which the letters o, d, and g 
are not unfrequently discovered. Those inscriptions written 
in Oscan letters present, on the other hand, — as in the word 
meddis or meddiw, which means a magistrate, — instead of 
dd an rr, whence it must be concluded that d and r, con- 
sonants which appear in sound sufficiently remote from each 
other, were in this language easily confounded. Now this was 
precisely the case in Latin, as the old arvehere and arfuisse 
for advehere and adfuisse, the derivation of meridies from 
medius dies, the connection of auris and audio, and the 
change of the Greek word KapvKiov into caducous fully prove. 
Nearly as the Oscan and Latin articulation approached in these 
instances, the whole alphabetic systems of the two languages 

c* 

* They are to be seen in the inscriptions copied from the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum by Gell, Micali, and others. (See Grotefend, Rudim, Ling. Osc.) 
f K. O. Muller's Etrusker, Einleitung, s. 29. 
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are equally proximate to each other ; at least we discover all 
the Latin characters in the Oscan, with the single exception 
of q. With respect to this letter a remarkable permutation 
takes place between the two languages, the Oscan presenting 
the consonant p in words in which the Latin has qu. The 
following specimen exhibits this relation between the Latin 
and Oscan orthography, as well as that between both of these 
languages and the Greek : 


Greek. 

Oscan, 

X^at%n. 

T, 

p, 

Qu. 

rl, 

pit. 

quid. 

rirrapay 

petora. 

quatuor. 


pe, 

que.* 


To these are added from the same monuments the fol- 
lov^g expressions in Oscan : Suae pis, for si quis ; pot pis 
daty for quod quis dat ; pis ceus Bautina fusty for qui civis 
Bantinus fuerit. A similar reciprocation of consonants ex- 
ists, as Muller has pointed out, between cognate dialects of 
several well-known languages, as between the Irish and Welsh, 
in the Celtic family of languages, and in part between the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Greeks."!" 

The relation of the Oscan to the Latin prevails through 
all the grammatical forms of the former language as far 
as they are known. The masculine terminations in us and 
os are found in Oscan as in Greek and Latin : an apparently 
dialectic variety gives ur instead of us. Thus the coins found 
in countries where the Oscan was spoken have, partly in Greek 
characters, the inscriptions Loukanos, Arpanos, Atinos, Lari- 
nos, and Larinor, and partly in Oscan characters those of 
Tianur, Sidikinur, Yitelliur. As this ending of the nominative 
in us or os indicates an analogy between the declensions in the 
Greek, Latin, and Oscan, it is probable that the whole system 
of th& inflection of nouns in the last-mentioned idiom will be 
found to coincide with those of the classical languages. In the 
frequently occurring names, Mulukes or Mulukis, Tintiris, 

* This last instance is proved by the^AbeUanian stone inscription, and the table 
of Bantia. 

t 1 take the liberty of referring my readers here for a more copious iUustration 
of this subject to^y little work on the Celtic nations and their languages. 
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KiumerlSf Slahis, Trehis^ in Meddis^ cenatur^ pis^ we recog- 
nise nouns of the third declension. Perum dolom mallom^ 
in the table of Bantia, is per dolum malum ; and Abellanam 
and Nujlanam may therefore represent similar forms in Greek 
and Latin. Sakaraklum Herekleis is plainly “ Sacellum Her- 
culis,” and displays a similar form of the neuter in the second 
and of the genitive in the third declension. In this manner 
many forms of the declension have been made out. But it 
is remarkable that the Latin antiquated form of the ablative 
in d, — in sententiady altody maridy dictatoredy — is found to 
have been prevalent in Oscan even in all declensions^ as dolud 
malludy com preivatud, toutad prcesemtidy for dolo malo, 
cum privato, tota,” or eii praesenti/' in the Bantian law, in- 
dicate. The Bantian table has in verbs likewise the ending 
in udy as in the imperative licitudy evidently meant for licetOy 
in estudy factudy and actud. Here it is characteristic of the 
third person, which also ends in d and t in the Oscan language. 
Verbal forms in the table of Bantia are hipidy pruhipid, pru- 
hipust ; dewaid, deivast ; daty didist ; fefacidy fefacust ; fuidy 
fust; amprufidy urusty heresty peremusty cebnust. In all these 
instances except one, t stands after s, in forms corresponding 
with the conjunctive perfect in Latin. In these forms the use 
of s preceded that of r in the Latin itself, as “ faxim,'' “ cap- 
sim,” occisim,” are known to have stood for fecerim,” 
ceperim,” “ occiderim.” The Oscan also retained the re- 
duplicative indicative of the perfect in more numerous in- 
stances than the Latin ; thus fefacust answers to fecerit as 
didist stood for dederit. The forms in id appear, however, 
partly indicative of the perfect and partly of the present tense. 

These correspondences in grammatical forms are suflScient 
to prove the affinity of the Oscan language with the Latin, a 
conclusion which is confirmed by a variety of particular words 
preserved by ancient authors from the speech of the O^ic or 
Ausonian race. Famely for famulus y is an Oscan word, and the 
root of many derivatives ; unguluSy the Oscan word for " a 
ring,” is connected with unguis ; as is weia, for plaustrumy with 
veho. The Latin word lux apj)ears in Jupiter Lucetius of 
the Oscans ; and solidus, sollers, sollenis come from the Oscan 
solhy for totusy omnis. Supparus, the upper tunic >>f the Oscan, 
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comes from super.” Most of these words are wholly un- 
connected with the Greek; but ungulus is evidently of the 
same stock with owf: the root of Iuob is also Greek, and 
sollo is related to oXoc, just as sal is to &Xc, salio to aXXw, 
sas or suas to ac. Thus it appears that the Oscan in- 
scriptions contain words belonging to both portions of the 
Latin tongue : it has words which are peculiar to the Latin 
and exist not in Greek, and others which are common to that 
language and the Greek.* This fact seems to overturn the 
hypothesis of Niebuhr that the Oscan language only contained 
the un-greek or barbaric element of the Latin language. The 
marks of affinity between the Oscan and Latin appear indeed 
to extend so far into the structure and organization of lan- 
guage, as to render no other supposition adnnssible but that 
they were, in the strict sense of the term, dialects of one speech. 
Th!f Oscan was more rude and less polished in many parts of 
its structure, and in these instances approached more nearly 
to the common character of the Indo-European idioms, but 
without any exclusion of forms or words known to be common 
to the Latin and Greek languages. We have already taken 
occasion to remark that, as far as evidence can be collected, a 
similar opinion is supported in regard to the Siculian idiom. 
The remains of that idiom actually preserved are not akin to 
any one portion of the Latin language exclusively of the other; 
and I am disposed on the whole to adopt the conclusion 
that all the nations of Southern Italy, namely, the Latin, 
the Opic, and the Siculian races, spoke cognate dialects of 
one ancient speech. It will be found, if I am not mistaken, 
in the sequel, that a similar inference may be extended to the 
northern Italian nations ; but before entering on this inquiry it 
is necessary to consider the arguments adduced by Miiller in 
support of a different opinion. According to this learned 
writer the southern parts of Italy were inhabited by various 
tribes of Pelasgic descent, or allied to the ancient Greeks. 
They were conquered in the region near the Tiber by the 
Aborigines, by whom only a portion of the race were expelled 
from their native soil : the rt«t remained and coalesced into 

* Gela and Panis are expressly said to have been common to the Oscan and 
Siculian languag<<b. 
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one nation with their victors. The Aborigines are supposed 
by Muller to have been a tribe of barbaric origin : mixed with 
the Siculi they formed the Latin nation. A similar encroach- 
ment was made by another semi-barbarous people, namely 
the Sabines, upon the southern parts, the region of the Oscan 
language and the Opic race. Such is the hypothesis. It sug- 
gests some further inquiry into the history of the Aborigines 
and of the Sabines. 

Section V . — Of the Aborigines and of the Sabines. 

The people who after conquering the Siculi on the Tiber, 
and gaining possession of liUtium, had the name of Latini, 
dwelt in earlier times on the border of the Apennines, dispersed 
in villages without walls, which were situated in the moun- 
tains.* Terentius Varro, in his Antiquities, described their 
towns or hamlets, and Dionysius has preserved the names and 
the descriptions of the most remarkable of them. Lista, the 
metropolis of the Aborigines, was destroyed by the Sabines 
from Amiternum, who attacked it by night, and the inhabit- 
ants were never able to recover it.+ This account was taken from 
Varro. Portius Cato gave a similar statement. He said that 
the Sabines from Amiternum conquered the Reatine territory 
from the Aborigines, and took the most considerable city of that 
district, called Cotyna,:}; or by Varro Cotylia.§ Niebuhr con- 
jectures that the Aborigines were driven out of the territory 
which they had occupied about Mount Velino and the lake 
of Celano, as far as Carseoli and Reate, by the Sabines, and 
that having been obliged to retire they came down the Anio 
into the country of the Siculi and to Latium. But Dionysius 
gives no information precisely to this purport. He says that 
the Aborigines were reinforced by the Pelasgi of Cortona, and 
that they sent out yearly colonies, which were consecrated 
bands, who settled in the districts which they were able to 
conquer from the Siculi. || It appears, however, that the Reatine 

* Dionysius Hal. b. i. c. 9. t Ib. b. i. c. 14. 

t Ib. b. ii. c. 50. §^ Ib. b. i. c. 15. 

II These bands were iermed SacrajiL Festus says, “ Sacrani appellati sunt Reate 
orti, qui ex Septimontio Ligures, Siculosque exegetunt, nam vere sacro orti sum.” 
Virg. ^neid. vii.796. Niebuhr, Riim. Gesch. i. s. 77. MuUer'a^trusker, Einl. 
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territory, which the Aborigines had in the first place conquered 
from the Umbri, became at length a part of the dominion of 
the Sabines, who sent out colonies from it, which colonies 
built many towns in the neighbouring countries, and among 
the rest the city of Cures.* 

The country originally possessed by the Sabines was in the 
highest region of central Italy. According to the account 
given by Dionysius from Cato, it was distant two hun- 
dred stadia from the Adriatic and two hundred and forty from 
the Tyrrhene sea. According to Cato the first habitation 
of the Sabines was a village termed Festrina, not far from 
Amiternum. Thus it appears that the same high region in 
the Apennines, or nearly adjoining regions, were the cradles 
of these two celebrated nations, the Aborigines or the Latins 
and the Sabines. The Sabines derived their name from 
Sabhius, the son of Sancus, a genius of their country. This 
Sancus was by some called Jupiter Fidius. Dionysius cites 
one Xenodotus of Troezene, who wrote the history of the 
Umbrians. According to him the Sabines were originally an 
Umbrian people, who dwelt in the territory of Reate, until 
being driven thence by the Pelasgi, they came into the country 
which they now inhabit, namely, in the time of Dionysius, or 
perhaps of Xenodotus, " and changing their abode took the 
name of Sabines,”f 

These tribes from the high central country, the Aborigines 
from Reate, and the Sabines from Amiternum, who were 
perhaps both of Umbrian origin, were then the only nations of 
whose conquests in Lower Italy, and particularly over the 
Siculian and Oscan nations, history preserves any record. As 
for the hypothesis that they brought into the Italian languages 
whatever of barbaric or un-greek origin existed in the latter, 
we shall find a better opportunity of considering it after col- 
lecting some notices on the history and language of the Um- 


* Dionys. Hal. lib. i. 

t Xenodotus the Tnezenian, an historian of the Ombric nation, relates that 
being natives of the country — av9iyfv£tc — at first they inhabited what is caUed 
the Reatine, and being thence expelled <by the Pelasgi, came into that land where 
they now dwell, and having changed their name together with their place, were 
called Sabines instead of Ombrici.** (Lib. ii. p. 49.) 
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brians, whose country was adjacent to that of the Sabines 
and Latins. 


Section VI . — Of the Language and National Relations of 
the Umbrians. 

The history of the Umbrian race and of their language has 
been thought one of the most difficult subjects connected with 
the Italian antiquities.* * * § All nations whose origin has been 
lost in the obscurity of the first ages, have been set down as 
either Celts or Scythians, and accordingly the Umbrians have 
generally been represented as a Celtic nation.f The authority 
adduced in support of this opinion is that of Bocchus.f Solinus 
informs us that Bocchus, a writer who has been several times 
cited by Pliny, reported the Umbri to have been descended 
from the ancient Gauls ; and a similar account of their origin 
has been adopted, either from the same or from different tes- 
timony, by Servius, Isidore, and other writers of a late period.§ 
A vague report of this kind, collected by such a writer as Boc- 
chus, can be of little weight, if we consider that the opinion 
which it maintains was either wholly unknown to Strabo and 
Pliny, or discredited by them. This at least we seem to be 
justified in inferring from their never having noticed it. 

The history of the Umbrian race must have remained for ever 
unknown, had it not received illustration from relics of ancient^ 
writing, in which specimens of the Umbrian language are pre- 
served. It would seem that there are sufficient remains of this 
description to render it very probable, that the relations of the 
language, and with them of the people who formerly spoke it, 
may be satisfactorily determined. Inscriptions have been 

* Scrivere su la provenienza degli Umbri e anco piu malagevole che su queUa 
degli Etruschi. Non vi e altro di certo in tal questione, se non V antichita del nome 
Umbro in Italia, e la oscura voce ch’ei fosser gente scampata da un diluvio,'. da una 
iuundazione, memoria che ci servarono nel nome pioc.” This passage is suf- 
ficient to prove the complete incomp^ency of Lanzi to any "^investigation that re- 
quires critical judgment. 

t Freret sur TAncienne Population de I’ltalie, M6m. des Inscr. 

t For an account of Cornelius Bocchu^, see Vossius de Hist. Lat. p. 699. 

§ As the Scholiast to Lycophron, v. 1360. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. lib. ii. c. 4. 
Solin. ad Plin. c. viii. Servius ad iEnrid. xii. Isidor. Orig. vjji. c. 2. 
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found in various parts of ancient Umbria ; but by far the most 
extensive and important are, as it is well known, the celebrated 
Iguvine or Eugubian tables, which were discovered in the year 
1444, in the ruins of a temple at the foot of the Apennines, 
between Ugubbio and Cortona, in the duchy of Urbino. This 
was within the territory of Umbria. The tables contain in- 
scriptions of considerable extent ; there can be no room for 
doubt that these are in the Umbrian language :* they were 
published at length by Dempster in his great work entitled 
‘^Etruria Regalis,” and they have employed at different times 
the laborious study of Italian antiquarians, among whom Pas- 
seri and Lanzi are the most distinguished. By these writers, 
however, very little was done towards the real elucidation of 
the inscriptions. The German investigators who have of late 
years undertaken the task, have been more successful. Dr. 
C?psius has lately given a full account of these remains in a 
work De Tabulis Eugubinis.”+ Five of the seven inscriptions 
are in Tuscan letters, and the two others, which are the longest, 
in Latin. The Tuscan characters, which, except on coins, have 
not been elsewhere found in inscriptions in the Umbrian lan- 
guage, are written from right to left. It was supposed by 
Passeri that the inscriptions in Tuscan letters are in a different 
language from that which is written on the tables in Latin 
characters ; but this opinion was rejected by Lanzi, J who 
observed that the same proper names occur in both kinds ; 
and on a later examination it has been proved that the same 
language has l>een expressed in both characters with scarcely 
any difference that can even be supposed to be a variety of 
dialect. The Tuscan inscriptions were thought by Dr. Lep- 
sius and others to be more ancient than the Latin; but to this 
opinion it has beeh objected, that both characters were used 
coevally, as it appears from coins. The inscriptions may have 
beet\^written at different times and by different engravers, but 

* Lanzi says, lo Ic chiamo Umbre dal luogo del ritrovamento.** There can 
he no doubt of the fact, since inscriptions apparently in the same language, as well 
as coins, have been found in many places within the Umbrian country. They are 
not Tuscan or Latin, and must he coniidered as Umbrian. 

t See also Dr. Grotefend's work, entitled Rudimenta Linguae Umbrics ex 
Inscriptionibus Antiquis enodata.” 

4: Lanzi, Sa£|;io di Lingua Etrusca. 

VOL. III. Q 
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their age has not been ascertained. Grotefend, however, sup-/ 
poses one set to belong to the third century of Rome, and another 
to the sixth. The inscriptions have been carefully collated, and 
fortunately present so many coincidences, whole passages of in- 
scriptions written in one character consisting of the samew’ords 
as those written in the other, as to have afforded an opportunity 
of elucidating the peculiarities of both, and of ascertaining facts 
of great interest in regard to the Umbrian language, and its re- 
lation to other Italian dialects. These results are admirably 
expressed by Professor Otfried Miiller. He observes that the 
Italian antiquarians who supposed the Umbrian idiom to have 
been nearly allied to the Etruscan, or even took the Iguvine 
inscriptions as specimens of the Tuscan language, were greatly 
mistaken.* The orthographical systems of the two languages 
differed widely. The Tuscan has no mute consonants of the soft 
or middle class ; only tenues and aspirates. The Umbrian lias 
the soft mutes, and scarcely any trace of aspirates. The whole 
aspect and construction of words differ. The Umbrian abounds 
with vowels ; tlie Tuscan appears to have been of harsh and 
rough pronunciation, abounding with aspirates and double con- 
sonants, and having few vowels. The Umbrian words often 
terminate in r and the Tuscan in s, and Miiller says that he can 
from this circumstance pronounce, without hesitation, an in- 
scription discovered at Falerii to be Umbrian and not Tuscan.f 
The comparison of these languages is, however, as yet very 
defective in evidence, since but a small number of words have 
been ascertained in genuine Etruscan inscriptipns which have 
been identiffed with the words of the Iguvine tables. A much 
nearer relation is discoverable between the Umbrian and Latin 
languages. The Umbrian resembles Latin in the whole system 
of sounds and letters, and the analogy is by no means confined 
to the un-greek or barbaric part of the Latin language. The 
name of Jupiter is written frequently in the Tusco-Uiqbrian 
inscriptions Jufe, Jufe patre, Jupater; and it is very remark- 
able that an epithet Krapufi or Grabovi, J connected frequently 

* Even Lanzi says. II loro dialetto e vicinissimo ad Etiusco.’* (Saggio, tom. iii. 
p. 038.) ' 

t The words are. “ Lerpirior santir pior duir for forfer dertier dierir votir farer 
vef nariitu vef poni sirtir.” 

Krapufi in the Tusco-Umbrian tables, corresponds with Grabovi in the Latino- 
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with the name Jufe or Jove, apparently in a sort of litany, is 
also joined in many instances with Di or Dei. From this it is 
scarcely doubtful, that as Zcvc and Atoc are only variations of 
case in the same name, and Jupiter and Dialis are connected 
in Latin, so Jufe and Di are related in the Umbrian. Of the 
other gods of Latium only the name of Mars is found in these 
Umbrian records; it is written Marte, Marti. The other 
names of gods or epithets which occur together in the fourth 
table, TrebeJufie, Marte Krapufi, Phise Sasi, Fuphiune Kra- 
piifi, Tephre Jufie, Marti Hurse, Hunte Serphi, Serphe Marti, 
Serphie Serphe Marties, indicate, in the opinion of Otfried 
Muller, that tlie Umbrian superstition had assumed a diiferent 
developement,and that the first elements only were common to 
it and that of Rome. The Sabine god Sancus seems to be named 
ii^Umbrian Sansie ; and in the v/oxAs piquier M artier^ we 
may conjecture the woodpecker of Mars venerated by the Sa- 
bines, and according to Dionysius likewise by the ancient Abo- 
rigines. Some names of numbers appear to have been made 
out with sufficient evidence, as tufa or dmm for dtio, and triia 
for trla, Eire seems to represent the Greek cVepoc and Latin 
alter; tertie indicates the ordinal numbers to have been 
formed as in Latin. Petur seems to be quatuor, as in Oscan. 
If these numerals and names of gods are rightly interpreted 
we obtain next the names of victims ; for in frequently recur- 
ring sentences the words coming before the names of gods joined 
with the term for three^ may be inferred with great probability 
to indicate victuns ; and the very words used, huph^ fitluphy 
siph, aphruph, purca, appear to be the usual Umbrian modi- 
fication of ho8^ vitulus, suSy aper, porca. Now if the Latin 

Umbrian. It must be Observed, that in consequence of the total want of soft or 
middle mute consonants in the Etruscan alphabet, as well as of the vowel o, the 
orthography of the Iguvine tables, written in Etruscan letters, which may be termed 
the Tiilco-Umbrian tables, has a very different appearance from that of the two 
Latino-Umbrian tables. The following specimen will point out the natuxe of the 
difference : 

Tnsco^Umhnan : Fukukum iufiu pune ufeph phurphath. 

Latino-Umbrian : Vocucom^ioviu ponne ovi furfant. 

The term Tusco-Umbiian distinguishes the inscriptions in the Umbrian language 
written in Tuscan letters, and liatino-Umbrian those in the same language ex- 
pressed in Latin betters. 

Q 2 
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names of domestic animals are, as it has been observed, also Si- 
culian, a connection between the Umbrian and Siculian lan- 
guages seems to be here discovered. The flexions of Umbrian 
words, u or o marking the masculine and a the feminine, 
also coincide with what w'e know of the Siculian. It appears 
probable from the word ClaverniuTy the first word of a newly- 
discovered document, and from the repeated form f rater 
Atieriur^ Lerperior at the beginning of the Faliscian table, 
that UR, OR, was a principal ending of the nominative in the 
Umbrian language, as among the Spartans and Eleans. The 
Umbrians interchanged it with as did the Oscan and some 
Greek dialects. This Umbrian r, perhaps originally rSy in 
distinction with the feminines, marked the masculine gender. 
Thus in other old languages, some rejected the r, others the Sy 
as we find by comparing the old Italic with the Slavish, ^he 
Gothic and some German idioms. In the Umbrian m marks the 
accusative, om the masculine, am the feminine: a third de- 
clension has EM and im. In the Latin tables r, in the Tusco- 
Umbrian Sy always makes the genitive, even in such words as 
popluy popler. The dative appears to have, as in old Latin, a 
double ending, in e and L The accusative plural seems to be in 
phy or merely a vowel, as triph aphruph ruphrUy for “ tree 
apros rubros tre purka ruphra,** tree porcas riibras. In 
the ablative the Oscan d never appears, but instead of it the 
additional syllable per, which Muller compares with the Greek 
tpiv. In verbs the imperative in atUy itUy eitu are very remark- 
able. The forms fmty facusty henusty dersi&usty correspond 
precisely with the Oscan fust, fefacust, representing as it 
appears the perfect conjunctive; and having for their plurals 
furenty facurenty henurent, dersicurent, \ye have here clearly 
the Latin fuerinty fecerint. Hence the use of the r as indi- 
cating the mood, which is unknown in Greek, was common 
to the Umbrian with the Latin. The use of r to forfn the 
passive is also Umbrian. The seventh Eugubian table con- 
cludes with puset suhra serehto est, evidently swpra scriptum 
est. We also find jiorsei subra screhitoVy which can hardly 
mean anything else than sicut sup^'a scribitur. The fre- 
quent adoption of the letter r, or the Rhotacism, as Muller 
terms it, of the Umbrian language, affords ground for conjee- 
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ture that the Reatine Aborigines, who mixed with the old 
Siculians, formed the Latin people, and who have been sup- 
posed to have introduced into the Latin language the barbaric 
or un-greek element, were of an Umbrian stock, as we find 
them declared by historians to have been. Miiller observes 
that words belonging to the barbaric portion of the Latin 
language abound in the Eugubian tables. He admits, how- 
ever, that the dialect of these tables displays very consider- 
able analogies to the Greek. The idiom of the Umbrian 
people therefore cannot be ranked among barbaric languages. 
How then can it be maintained that it was through this 
medium that the barbaric element was infused into the 
Latin ? Later researches into the structure of the Umbrian 
language have confirmed the opinion, that this language and 
the Latin and Oscan are, properly so termed, cognate idioms. 
Tn the elaborate work of Dr. Grotefcnd on the Iguvine tables, 
it has been satisfactorily proved that the Latin and the Um- 
brian especially, not only have a very extensive vocabulary in 
common, but likewise that they abound in analogous gram- 
matical forms, both in verbs and nouns. We may therefore 
venture to consider these idioms of the old Italic races nearly 
in the light of kindred dialects, derived from one ancient lan- 
guage, whether that language was a primitive one or formed 
from the mixture of different elements.* 


Section VII. — Of the opinions generally maintained respect- 
ing the Origin of the Italic Nations, — Relations of the old 
Italic Race* 

The opinion maintained by most learned men, from Frc^ret 
and Gibbon to Niebuhr and Otfried Muller, respecting the 
origin of the Italic languages, and the elements of which they 
wer^ composed, have certainly derived no support from the in- 
vestigation of which I have endeavoured to state the principal 
results. It was supposed by Niebuhr that the Oscan language 
had furnished the barbaric element of the Latin. This opinion 
seems to have been refuted ♦by the discovery that the Oscan 

* The Ktruscan language is here excepted. On that some observations will be 
offered in a succeeding section. 
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and Latin were cognate dialects^ and both related nearly in an 
equal degree to the Greek. On the failure of this hypothesis, 
Otfried Muller has developed a series of conjectures which bear 
an appearance of great probability. According to his hypothe- 
sis the Siculians and Oenotrians, nearly connected or identified 
with the Pelasgi or primitive Greeks, inhabited the southern 
region of Italy, and a great part of the level and maritime 
country in all parts of that peninsula. A more warlike 
people in the mountainous and northern parts were the Umbri, 
and tribes allied to them in the Apennines, such as the Prisci 
Latini or Aborigines, and the Sabines of Amiternum. The 
warlike people from the Apennines conquered the weaker 
Siculians, who were a pastoral and agricultural race unused 
to arms, and founded in their country, intermixed with Sicu- 
lians, the Latin commonwealth, as well as the Opic and Sabel- 
lian states, where the Oscan language continued long to pre- 
vail. This hypothesis fails of the support which might be 
expected to be found in the examination of the Italic dialects. 
For in the first place it appears that the Siculian, instead of 
being principally Greek, contains the barbaric part of the Latin 
language; and secondly, the Umbrian, supposed to be the 
idiom of the barbarous conquerors of the Siculian race, con- 
tains a considerable intermixture, as we have observed, of 
Greek forms and words, which has not been proved to be less 
in proportion to the other component part of the Umbrian idiom 
than is the corresponding portion in the Latin language itself, 
compared with that which is alien from the Gr^ek. 

There are other reasons which might induce a cautious 
reasoner to call in question the prevalent opinion which re- 
solves the Latin language into two component parts, and 
represents the one of Greek or of Pelasgic origin, and the other 
of barbaric derivation or taken from the speech of some race 
of men distinct from the Pelasgi or old Greeks. We arg in- 
deed ignorant what was the language of the Pelasgi, and any 
inquiry respecting it proceeds upon the supposition of its near 
affinity to the Greek. When therefore we discover any words 
or forms in Latin that are not coilimon to it and the Greek, we 
cannot say with certainty that they are not derived from the 
Pelasgic speech. But if we are to admit these terms as nearly 
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synonymous, it will be easy to show that a great part of the 
Latin language, and of that part which is remote from the 
Pelasgic, is yet Indo-European. It may likewise be observed 
that the barbaric or un-greek portion of Latin is not made up 
of materials derived from any one Indo-European idiom. A 
considerable part has been proved to be common to the Latin 
and Teutonic languages. But the Slavonic claims also a 
certain proportion, and this is so considerable, that writers 
on the Slavic dialects whose knowledge of other idioms was 
deficient, have even concluded that the Latin belonged to 
that family of languages.* Welsh and other Celtic philolo- 
gers have come to a similar inference as to the relation of 
the Latin with Celtic dialects. Moreover it will be easy 
to point out numerous instances of words in which there is a 
closer resemblance between Latin and Sanskrit than there is 
^tween these languages and any other Indo-European dia- 
lect.f Now if it is to be considered as proved by the pheno- 
mena of analogy thus discoverable, that a Teutonic nation 
in Italy became intermixed with an old Pelasgic stock, and 
contributed to the Latin language that portion which cor- 
responds with the Teutonic, it will also be necessary, in parity 
of reasoning, to suppose a colony of Celts who contributed the 
Celtic portion, another of Slavonians who brought in words 
analogous to the Russian and Polish idioms, and likewise a 
tribe of Indians who brought with them their Sanskrit speech. 
These are suppositions of extreme difficulty ; but what renders 
the difficulty of admitting such a notion still greater, and alto- 
gether insuperable, is that a similar hypothesis must be set up 
in order to account for analogous facts in many other instances. 
In the Slavonic there are words and forms of inflection com- 
mon to it and the Sanskrit; others are common to it with 
the Gothic, with the Greek, and with the Persian language. 
Mufvt the Poles and Russians be considered as a mixed progeny 
from all these races? It is much more probable that the 
affinities discoverable in all these and the like examples be- 

* See the remarks on this subject in the chapter on the Slavonian nations. 

+ The reader will find in a note ai the conclusion of this chapter some short 
specimens of analogous words in these several languages, in proof of what has been 
said, which pro/)f however might easily he much more fully developed. 
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tween difTerent Indo-European languages l)avc taken their 
rise in a very different way ; partly from the elaboration of 
common elements in all of them, in part from the preservation 
in one of portions of speech lost in some of the sister languages, 
and^partly from intercourse in early ages, and perhaps before 
the different nations were so widely separated geographically 
as they were at the era when we find them, on the first clearing 
up of the darkness of antiquity, inhabiting different countries, 
one in Britain, another in Italy, and a third and fourth on the 
Choaspes and the Indus. 

If these remarks are well founded we are at liberty to sup- 
pose, what is on many accounts more probable, that there was 
one ancient language common to the nations of Italy, and dis- 
tributed among them, as it usually happens, in a variety of 
dialects more or less different from each other: the Umbrian 
was the dialect of the north ; the Siculian, the Oscan, the Sa- 
bine and the Latin, those of the southern parts. The remains 
of all of these display, as far as they extend, a decided affinity 
between these dialects, and in all of them a distant analogy 
to the Greek. That any one of them is nearer to the Greek 
than another, can hardly be maintained with sufficient evidence 
to render the conclusion probable. All these dialects belong 
to one mother tongue, which again is plainly a member of the 
great Indo-European family of languages. 

The preceding observations have left untouched the history 
of the Etruscans and their language, on which I shall now 
offer a few remarks. 


Section VIII . — Of the Etruscans. 

Several of the old Italic nations mentioned in the preceding 
pages, as the Umbrians, Siculi, and Aborigines, were regarded 
by the ancients as primitive or indigenous inhabitants of* the 
countries where they severally dwelt. The Etruscans, on the 
other hand, were a people respecting whom an almost uniform 
tradition prevailed in the ancient world that they were not an 
indigenous or native tribe. There was a period handed down 
by memory at which they were supposed to have made their 
first appearance on the Italian shore, where they gained them* 
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selves a footing by force of arms ; to be succeeded by vast 
conquests and a preponderating influence over the descendants 
of the earlier inhabitants. Modern writers in this instance as 
in the former, reverse the opinion of the ancients. Several of the 
most learned writers of late times look upon the Etruscans as 
an indigenous people in Italy or on its immediate border. 

From whatever quarter the Etruscans originated they were 
one of the most remarkable and interesting nations of antiquity. 
With respect to advancement in arts and civilisation, no people 
in Europe could be compared to the Etruscans, except some 
of the most polished of the Greeks. They were acquainted 
with letters, cultivated literature and physical science, had 
enrolled orders of priests, haruspices, diviners, and preserved 
memorials of the periods of their history, connected with the 
revolutions of cycles, at the beginnings or ends of which the 
world was fated to undergo successive changes in its moral 
and physical state. They had a system of religious discipline 
and mythology not less complicated and elaborate than the 
systems of the Indian Brahmins and the Egyptian priests. 
The remains of architecture, and of sculpture, and of orna- 
mental fabrics discovered in Etruria, prove that there existed 
among its people a cultivated taste, a refinement of manners, 
and much of that splendour and luxury considered to be 
characteristic of a high state of civilisation. In their arts and 
manners the Etruscans appear to have been in many respects 
peculiar, while in some particulars they display marks of re- 
semblance to the Greeks and other nations of antiquity. 

The best resource for investigating the history of human races 
in general has almost entirely failed in researches respecting 
the Etruscans. Dempster, Passeri, Lanzi, and other anti- 
quarians have written much on the language of the Tuscans, 
and from the expressions occasionally used by these writers 
we might be led to suppose that the speech of ancient Etruria 
had been satisfactorily explored ; but Otfried Muller, who 
has treated this subject in a different manner and with much 
greater ability than any of his predecessors, has well observed, 
that if we derive our data Aerely from authenticated monu- 
ments of the Etruscan language, and require certain evidence 
for the interpretation of every root or grammatical form, our 
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supposed knowledge subsides within a very small compass. 
One conclusion indeed is confirmed by the Etruscan monu- 
ments, which we also derive from the old writers, namely, that 
the Etruscan language was much more strongly distinguished 
from the Hellenic and the Latin than was either the Oscan 
or Umbrian. The Romans often terra the Tuscans ^^harhariy* 
an epithet bestowed on people whose language was entirely 
foreign to their own, and which is never found to have been 
ascribed to the Sabines or Oscans, or the kindred nations to the 
southward of the Tiber. The Tuscan language was apparently 
much more remote in its general character from the idiom 
of Latium than was that of the Umbrians or of the Opici. It is 
well known that while in Latin the consonants consist chiefly 
of the middle class of mutes and of tenues, or of hard and soft 
but not aspirated letters, the Etruscan alphabet had no middle 
or soft consonants, and abounded in aspirates. This canndc 
be supposed to have arisen merely from the want of ortho- 
graphical signs. The Etruscans might have borrowed soft 
mutes as well as the others from the Greeks or Phoenicians. 
They likewise wanted the vowel o, and expressed 'AzroWwv by 
Apulu. Unlike the Latin and Greek, this language accumu- 
lated consonants, and produced words such as a Roman mouth 
could scarcely articulate. The omission of short vowels seems 
to have arisen from the attempt to throw the accent powerfully 
on the initial syllables and to shorten words in pronunciation, 
as in Elchsentre, which in the Etruscan represents ^AXeSavBpoc, 
in Meiile for Menelaus, and Hercle for Heracles, For Minerva 
they wrote either Minerfe or, the vowel of the second syllable 
being neglected, Menrfa. For Metellus, first contracted to 
Meteli, we find Methlnal,and for Marcanius, Marcani, Marc- 
nial. On comparing the Perusian monunient, which is the 
greatest specimen of genuine Tuscan writing extant, with the 
Eugubian tables, an entire difference in the whole syste?^! of 
orthography and pronunciation becomes strikingly manifest.* 

* This inscription was discovered in the year 1U22, and published by Vernii- 
glioli in his ** Saggio di congetture sulla grat^de Inscrizione Etrusca, Perugia 1824.** 

The broad side of the stone pillar contains twelve lines, which are read by the 
editor as follows: — << Kuhit tanna larexul | aniefachr lautn felthinas e | st la aph- 
unas slel eth caru | texan phusleri tepns teis | rasnes ipa ama hen napr | xij fcl- 
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This habit of abbreviating rendered the Etruscan pronuncia- 
tion hostile, as Miiller observes, to grammatical flexions, and 
seems to have made great havoc among the varieties of ending 
and other modifications of Greek and Latin words. The Greek 
names Peleus and Tydeus became contracted to Pele and Tute. 
Scarcely a trace is to be found of the Latin and Greek ter- 
mination of masculine nouns in os or us. The native Tuscan 
names end in vowels, as Lecne, Cfelne, Felche, Canxna, 
Thurmna, Marcani, Pherini, Rapli, Petru, Precu, Rexu ; or 
with consonants, as in the prmnames Larth, Aonth. Here 
indeed it may be argued, from a passage in the grammarian 
Agretius, that the Etruscan had originally an s, but gradually 
elided it in pronunciation, as we know that the Romans some- 
times put u for us. Feminine nouns, however, end in a, as it 
appears from the names of the goddesses Thalna, Menerfa, 
Ttasa on the paterae, and from the female praenames Thana, 
Larthia, Phastia, Feilia in lists of the dead, a circumstance 
however that indicates no near relation to the Greek and 
Latin, since in Gothic and Frankish, and even Hebrew, femi- 
nine names often have the same ending. Forms such as Larthia 
and Phastia are indeed not so frequent as the abbreviated 
Larthe and Phasti. The Tuscans had, however, a genitive 
formed like the Greek. Marcha and Lentia made Marchas 
and Lentias, and words ending in a consonant added us in 
the genitive: thus Arnthial and Tanchfil made Arnthialus and 
Tanchfilus. Even a dative in si may be made out with pro- 
bable evidence^ That m marked the accusative and c the 
ablative, is merely a conjecture. The mi found at the be- 
ginning of inscriptions may be shown with probability to stand 
for marking an affinity with the Greek conjugations in fii, 
which, however, cannot be traced further. The initial syllables 
which denoted family relations, al indicating descent, and sa 
the ^relation of marriage, are scarcely explicable from the 

thina thuras aras pe | ras cemulmlescuL xuci en | esci epi tularu ) aulesi felthinas 
arxnal cl | ensi thii thils cuna cenu | pk phelic larthals aphuiies | clcn thunchul- 
the I phalas chiem phusle felthina { hintha cape municlet masu | naper sranxl thii 
phlasti f I elthina hut naper penexs | iftasa acninaclel aphunafel | thinam lerxinia 
intimame | r cnl felthina xias atene | tesne eca felthina thuras th | aura helu tesne 
rasne cei | tesus teis rasnes chimths p | el thutas cuna aphunam cna j hen naper 
ciclnl harcutuse | .** (Muller's Etrusker, Einl. lib. xvi. s. Ul.) 
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classical languages. Of particular Etruscan words which 
correspond in their derivation with Greek and Latin words 
there are very few, as “ aifil,"' for aevum," lusna,'* 

luna, trtXfivri ; itua^ connected with the root in dividere. On the 
other hand, the short and strongly-sounding word ril, repre- 
senting yeaty as inscriptions clearly prove, arae verae^ according 
to Festus, ^‘averte falandum for ^'cobIuhi,’' mantisa 

for additamentum,” auhulo for tibicen,” Apifwi, according 
to Strabo, meaning ape, indicate a totally foreign derivation.^ 
A much wider field for the comparison of the Etruscan 
language with the Greek and Latin would be obtained if we 
were at liberty to follow the example of Lanzi and other 
Italians^ and to take for granted that every Tuscan word or 
syllable that can be detected similar in form to words either 
in Greek or Latin, had a parallel signification ; but apart from 
all that is merely conjectural, there is nothing more evident 
than that data are wanting for coming to any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the relations of the Tuscan and the other lan- 
guages of Italy and of Southern Europe. The grammatical 
flexions which are known may be considered as indicating a 
remote affinity to the Greek ; but all that can be inferred as 
tolerably well-established respecting the Etruscan dialect is, 
that it belonged to the class of Indo-European languages.f 
The Etruscans were always termed by the Greeks Tyrrheni 
or Tyrseni. This same name, as it is well known, belonged also 
to a people celebrated for their wandering and predatory habits 
on the shores of the Hellespont and the ^gean sea, who ap- 
pear to have been a branch of the great Pelasgian nation. 
They are called Pelasgi Tyrseni, or simply Tyrseni. It ap- 
pears improbable that the same name should have properly 
belonged to two different races, and yet th^ ancient historical 
traditions do not identify the Etruscans, called by the Greeks 
Tyrseni, with the Pelasgi of Greece. We find an almostcuni- 
form statement that Pelasgic colonies from Greece settled in 
Umbria and built many towns, from which they were after- 
wards expelled by a people of different race. The latter are 

c 

* O. MuUer's Einisker, Einl. s. G4. 

t Such is the conclusion of one of the most accurate and profound philologers 
of the age, Dr. Lepsius. 
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said to have come from Lydia, and are often called Lydi, as well 
as Tyrseni. Thus Pliny, speaking of Umbria, says : “ Umbros 
inde exegere antiquitus Pelasgi ; hos Lydi.” It has been a 
general opinion among modern writers that the latter people, 
the so-termed Lydian or Etruscan Tyrseni, from whatever 
quarter they originated, were a distinct race from the Pelasgi 
who had preceded them, and who had previously made con- 
quests in Umbria, of which they were afterwards dispossessed 
by the true Etruscans or Tyrseni. 

The Romans always term the Etruscan Tyrseni, Etruscf' or 
** Tusci.” This seems to be an abbreviation of Tursci or Turski. 
In three of the Eugubian tables the Tusci appear to be men- 
tioned, and in two parallel passages the word Turske occurs, 
for which in a third stands Tusce. Turski is not remote from 
Tyrseni, and it is very probable, as Niebuhr has observed, that 
both and eni are mere terminations, the one Italian, theother 
Greek. If the fact be so, Tyrseni and Turski are only modi- 
fications of the same name, both being appropriated to a nation 
who had no real affinity, or but a very distant one, to the 
Tyrseni of the Hellespont or of Thrace. Now if it be inquired 
how the same appellation came to be ascribed to two races 
so distinct, the following appears to be the most probable 
answer. The Umbrians gave, as we find from the Eugubian 
tables, the name of Tyrski, or perhaps Tyrsi, to the invading 
Tuscan race, who dispossessed them of a part of their country. 
The Greeks obtaining their ancient accounts of this people 
from the Umbrians, modified the pronunciation of their name, 
and assimilated it to one with which they were already fa- 
miliar, and made of it Tyrseni, while the Romans dropped the 
r and pronounced it Tusci.* Neither appellation was, however, 
recognised by the people themselves ; they termed themselves, 
as we learn from Dionysius, Rasena or Rasenna. 

y* the Pelasgi were really, as it is asserted, the predecessors 
of the Etruscans, they were probably overcome by the latter 
at an early period, since we find no account of any independent 

* They retained the r in the otht^ Latin name of the same people. Etrusci, 
namely, Truski is nearer to Turski. It is evident that Tyrs-ki, Tyrs-eni, E-trus-ki« 
and Tuski, are all but slight modifications of one name, which is Tyrs. From this 
TapK-vjHo is not very remote. 
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Pelasgic cities at the era of the subjugation of Etruria by the 
Romans. The cities said to be founded by the Pelasgi were 
mostly near the coast, but some of them in the interior ; and 
the story that these towns were built by a different people 
from the Etruscans who afterwards possessed them, derives 
some confirmation from the fact, of which we are assured by 
Dionysius, that they bore afterwards double names. The 
conquests of the Etruscans were, however, chiefly made upon 
the Umbrians. 

The Etruscans possessed twelve confederated cities in Tus- 
cany on the Jjower or Tyrrhene sea, and as many in the 
Northern or Gircumpadane territory, termed by Servius Nova 
Etruria.* There was also a third Etruria, according to Strabo, 
containing twelve cities, among which were Capua and Nola. 
So powerful were the Etruscans at the period when their 
nation was most extensively spread, that all Italy, from the 
Alps to the Sicilian straits, has been said to have been sub- 
ject to their government. 

Paragraph 1. — Extent of the three Etrurias. 

I. Lower Etruria, 

Niebuhr has found some difficulty in determining precisely 
which were the twelve Etrurian cities in Tuscany or Lower 
Etruria. He observes that Livy has mentioned but eight in 
a place where a full enumeration would have been expected ; 
these are Cmre, which from the Pelasgi had the name of 
Agylla, Tarquinii, Populonia, Volaterrae, Aretium, Perusia, 
Clusium, Rusellae, Veii, and Volsinii, which must have been 
included among the towns that had been destroyed. The two 
still wanting cannot be fixed upon with certainty : Capena, 
Cosa, and Fmsulse may appear to have a claim. 

The Tiber seems to have been in general the boundary of 
the Lower Etruria towards the south ; but this limit was parsed 
in some notable instances, and it appears that the Tuscan 
confederacy at different periods held a predominant sway over 

* Servius ad Georgic. ii. v. 533. CoAstat Tuscos usque ad mare Siculum 

omnia possedisse.**— “ Notizia,*’ says Lanzi, <<che attinse da Catone.” (Lanzi, 
Siiggio, iii. 532.) 
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the nations of Latium and of Opika. It is proved by passages 
from Cato, which Servius and Macrobius have preserved, that 
the Volsci and Kiituli were subject to the Etrurians,* * * § On 
the right bank of the Tiber the population was of the genuine 
Tuscan race, and the territory of the Veientes reached near 
to Rome. It is more difRcult to ascertain the northern limit 
of Lower Etruria. It seems to have varied with the encroach- 
ments of the Ligurians, which began about the period of the 
Gallic invasion of Italy. For some centuries before Augustus 
it appears that Pisa had been the limit between that barbarous 
people and the Tuscans, + but it has been proved from Poly- 
bius and Livy, that a considerable part of the territory occu- 
pied by the Ligurians in Italy to the northward of Pisa, had 
previously formed a part of Etruria. Scylax alone seems to 
have made the Etruscans reach northward even on the western 
^oast of Italy as far as the foot of the Alps but the territory 
between the Macra and the Arnus belonged to them, accord- 
ing to many testimonies, as well as an extensive tract of the 
Apennine which formed the communication between Lower 
and the Circuinpadane Etruria, and which was afterwards 
occupied by the Ligurians.^ 

II . — Circumpadane Etruria, 

The rich plains on both sides the river Po were occupied, 
when the now lost race of Rasena was at the zenith of its 
power, by twelve flourishing cities. Among the twelve cities of 
Upper Etruria none of those towns can be comprised which were 
situated on tho Lower Sea, between the Macra and the Arnus, 
since it was asserted by Caecina that all the Etruscan states 
of this confederation were beyond the Apennines. || Many of 
these cities seem to have been utterly destroyed at the irruption 

* Servius ad JEneid. xi. 567. Macrob. iii. 5. MiiUer’s Etrusker, EinL 5. 

Polybius says ; ‘‘ The Ligurians live on the Apennines, and those mountains 
towaAs Marseilles which join with the Alps, possessing likewise the other two 
sides which front the great plains and the Tuscan Sea : but towards the west they 
spredd themselves as far as Pisa, which is the first town in Tuscany, and on the 
inland side as far as Arezzo.” (Lib. ii.) 

$ Muller’s Etrusker, Einl. s. 108. , 

§ This seems to have been made out, by a comparison of various passages in 
Polybius, Strabo, and other writers, by Muller. See page 106, Einl. 

II Livy coincides with this statement. Idb. v. 5. 
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of the Gauls. By them Felsima, afterwards Bononia^ was con- 
quered. That city is termed by Pliny “ Princeps Etruriae.” 
Melpum, an opulent city in the Milanese^ was destroyed by the 
Senones, Boii, and Insubres. Adria, which gave name to the 
Adriatic, is supposed to have been one of the twelve cities. A 
few of these towns of Northern Etruria withstood the Gauls, 
and maintained themselves until Italy yielded to the Romans. 
Among these were Verona and Mantua; Ravenna, which 
afterwards fell into the possession of the Umbrians, is sup- 
posed to have been at one period an Etruscan city* 

Northern Etruria, according to Plutarch,* was very fertile, 
and contained eighteen cities. Lanzi observes that none of 
the ancient writers has left us any very definite idea of its 
limits, though Livy, Strabo, Diodorus, Polybius, and Dio- 
nysius have described it.f Niebuhr has expressed an opinion 
that Northern Etruria reached not further westward than the 
Ticinus. Perhaps it is impossible to ascertain the earliest limits 
between the Tuscans and Ligurians. We ought perhaps to 
reckon as a part of Northern Etruria the country of the Rhfeeti 
and other Alpine nations said to have been of the race of the 
Rasena. According to Strabo the Lepontii and Canluni were of 
the same lineage as the Rhseti. Mount Brenner was their 
boundary towards tjie north, and consequently the northern 
limit of the Tuscan race. If we believe Livy, the Rhaetian 
Alps were the refuge of Etrurian fugitives who escaped from 
the destructive invasion of the Cisalpine Gauls. J Modem 
writers, Frferet, Gibbon, Heyne, Niebuhr, and ptfried Muller, 
suppose this Alpine region to have been the cradle of the Tus- 
can race, whence they issued, as so many other barbarian hordes 
have done through the same passage, to conquer for themselves 
a dwelling-place in the happiest countries of Italy. The Cisal- 

* Plut. in Vita Camilli. 

t Polyb ii, cap. 17- See Lanzi, Saggio, tom. iii. p. 683. 

X Livii lib. v. c. 35. Pliny has the same story : Rhstos, Thuscorum prolem, 
aibitrantur a Gallis pulsos, duce Rhsto.” (Hist. Nat. lib. iii. cap. 20.) And Justin 
repeats it: Tusci duce Rhceto, avitis sedibus amissis, Alpes occupavdre, et ex 
ducis nomine gentem Rhstorum condiderant.’* (Lib. xx. c. 5.) 

We have seen, however, that the RhaHi are proved, by the names of places 
throughout the country occupied by them when conquered by the Romans, to have 
been Celts. Probably the mountainous country occupied by the Tuscans was only a 
border of Rhstia. M. Zeuss conjectures that it was the tract of the Kuganian hills. 
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pine was/according to this theory, the first of these settlements, 
and the twelve cities of Tuscatiy were of later date. This, as 
we shall find, is contrary to the statements of all the ancients, 
who uniformly supposed the primitive land of the Etruscans to 
have been on the Lower Sea. 

III . — Campanian Etruria, 

Polybius declares that the Tuscans had formerly possessed 
the so-termed Phlegraean plains bordering on Capua and Nola. 
Velleius Paterculus' informs us that according to some accounts 
Capua was built by the Tyrrheni forty-seven years before the 
foundation of Rome. Pomponius Mela likewise says that it 
was founded by the Tuscans. 

Ill this country, the most part of which had previously be- 
longed to tribes of theOpic nation, and which was afterwards 
conquered by the Samriites, a people speaking the same Opic 
orOscan language and sprung from another branch of the Opic 
race, the Tuscans during the intermediate ages possessed many 
towns, and ruled over a great and opulent population. Ac- 
cording to Strabo they had in Campania twelve principal 
cities.* Otfried Miiller has collected the names of several 
towns which must probably have belonged to the number. 
In the first place were Capua and Nola, then Nuceria on 
the Sarnus, probably also Herculaneum and Pompeii, places 
which, according to Strabo, belonged at first to the Oscans, 
then to the Tyrrheni and Pclasgians, and afterwards to the 
Samnites. Further inland Sorrentum is said to have been a 
Tuscan city, ijs well as Marcina. Salernum is conjectured by 
Muller to have been the metropolis in this Southern Etruria. 
Suessa in the northern part of Campania, and the Circaean 
Aea, are mentioned as places built by the Tyrrheni ; but it 
would appear that in this instance the term must mean Pe- 
lasgic, and not properly Etruscan ; and this is one example 
am<»ng many of that ambiguity in the meaning of these names 
which puzzles those who attempt researches into the early 
ethnography of Italy. 

The great population, wealth, and luxury for which Capua 
and Campania in general were famed, must be considered as 
of Tuscan growth, for the old Oscans were a rude people, and 
* Strabo, lib. v. p. 247. 

yOL. III. R 
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had no great cities. According to Cato, Capua was built by 
the Tuscans 283 a.u.c., a stateKient which is rejected by Miil- 
ler, who remarks that it could not have grown so rapidly 
into fame and opulence. In 331, scarcely fifty years after- 
wards, the Tuscan power was entirely destroyed in Campania. 
Muller has indeed shown that Capua has been mentioned as 
already existing in the history of an earlier period. Under 
the Tuscans it was termed V ulturnum, from the river Vulturnus. 
The Samnite conquerors of the country termed it Capua, or as 
the name is found on coins Kapfa : they called themselves 
Campanians, Kappano, or Kampano. Muller conjectures with 
probability that the old Oscan language was preserved in the 
country during the Tuscan domination, since it was afterwards 
the general idiom of the Samnite Campanians, and from the 
fact that no genuine Tuscan inscriptions have been discovered 
in Campania. 

After these general remarks on the Etruscans, and on the 
extension of their race and lineage in Italy, I shall now pro- 
ceed to their origin and early history. 

Section IX. — Of the Accounts left hy the Ancients respecting 

the Origin of the Etruscans. Of the Opinions of Modern 

Winters. Reflections. 

I have observed that the traditions collected by ancient 
writers relative to the population of Etruria and the origin of 
the Etruscans, represent them as foreigners who came to Italy 
at a particular period, and not as indigenous iifhabitants. I 
shall advert to these accounts under two heads : first, tradi- 
tions derived from the Greeks ; secondly, native traditions, or 
stories handed down among the native Italians. 

Paragraph 1. — Greek traditions respecting the colonisation 

of Etruria. 

These traditions having a Grecian origin, may again be 
divided into two very distinct sets, namely, those which relate 
to the proper Etruscans, and secondly, various accounts re- 
ferring to Pelasgian colonies in the northern parts of Italy. 

Greek traditions relating to the proper Etruscans. 

The prevalent account among the Greeks, adopted from 
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them by Roman poets, and aCfcerwards believed even in the 
country whence the Etruscans |are by it derived, is the story 
first given by Herodotus, which makes them a colony from 
Lydia. 

Herodotus connects the migration of the Etruscans from 
Lydia with circumstances so extremely absurd as to lessen the 
credibility of the whole account. It is evident that he obtained 
his statement from the people of Lydia. They claimed, as he 
says, the invention of coinage, and of certain games which 
were discovered on the following occasion. All Lydia was 
long afflicted with famine; to alleviate this calamity the people 
betook themselves, not to agriculture or other resources for 
increasing subsistence, but to games, with which they so 
occupied themselves as to forget the want of food during 
alternate days, and thus to consume a smaller quantity. After 
eighteen years thus passed, they sought a more effectual re- 
medy by sending half the population away. The emigrants, 
under Tyrrhenus, a son of king Atys, built for themselves ships 
at Smyrna, and arrived in Umbria, where they erected cities, 
and from the name of their leader, Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, 
were named Tyrrheni.* 

This story has been repeated by a great number of Greek 
and Latin writers, but generally in such terms as to leave no 
room for doubt that it was taken by each of them from the 
father of history .+ Thus Silius ttalicus, in his fifth book : 

Lydius huic genitor, Tmoli decus, requore longe 
Maconiam quondam in Latias advexerat oras 
Tyrrhenus pubem.” 

The only writer of antiquity who disbelieved this account 
was Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He rejected it entirely on the 
following considej-ations : first, Xanthus the Lydian, who 
was as well acquainted with ancient history as any man, and 
whose testimony may be relied upon with regard to that of his 
owri^country,” made no mention of any colony sent to Italy. He 
says that Lydus and Torrhebus were the sons of Atys, and that 

* Herod, lib. xciv. 

^ t See Strabo, lib. v. Plin. Hist. N^t. lib. iii. c. 1. Solinus, cap. viii. Tacitus, 
Ann. lib. iv. Veil. Paterc. lib. i. Valerius Max. lib. ii. c. 4. Plutarch, in Ro- 
mulo. Cicero, Fragm. de Gonsulatu. Virgil. ASn. ii. 8, 10. Horat. Sat. lib. i. 
Statius, Silv. iv. Lycophron, v. 1.352. Marcian, Heracl. npud Hudson. 

H 2 
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the nation being afterwards dkided followed these two names. 
His words are these: “From Ljfdus the Lydians, and from Tor- 
fhebus the Torrhebi are so called. There is a little difference in 
their language, and they still borrow many words from each 
other, like the lonians and Dorians.’’* 

As the Torrhebi are plainly the same division of the Lydian 
people who by Herodotus are called Tyrrheni, the evidence of 
Xanthus seems to be strongly against the story given by Hero- 
dotus. The Torrhebi were said by Xanthus, as we are informed 
by Dionysius, to have remained in Asia Minor, but it does not 
follow from this that the Etruscans may not have been a colony 
from the country of the Torrhebi. 

Secondly, Dionysius says that he does not believe the Tyr- 
rheni to have been descended from the Lydians, because the two 
nations do not use the same language, or resemble each other 
in religion, laws, or institutions. Dionysius adds, that “ those 
persons come nearest to the truth who look upon the Tyrrheni 
not as a foreign people but as natives of the country ; since 
they are found to be a very ancient nation, and agree with no 
other either in their language or manner of living.” 

It may well be doubted whether Dionysius was possessed 
of sufficient knowledge either of the Lydian language or of the 
Tuscan to entitle his opinion on their entire diversity to any 
decisive weight; we can only infer with safety, from liis testi- 
mony on this subject, thaJt the Lydians and Etruscans were not 
known in his time to speak cognate languages, and that the 
natives of one country, if in point of fact the experiment was 
ever tried, would not understand those of the other in conversa- 
tion. Yet on the whole it must be allowed that his arguments, 
and chiefly that derived from the silence of Xanthus, the Lydian 
historian, as to any such event as the migration recorded by 
Herodotus, weighs heavily against the credibility of this story. 

Greek traditions relating to Pelasgic settlements in ItUly. 

Herodotus had no intention of connecting the Etruscans with 
the Pelasgians; and by Pliny and Dionysius, and most other 

• Diobys. Hal. lib. i. c. 29. Xanthus, the historian of Lydia, lived a short time 
before Herodotus, and compiled a work of great credit on the antiquities of his 
country in the Greek language. See Voss. Hist. Graec. 
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writers, these nations are cleaily distinguished. But many 
of the Greeks have recorded Settlements o Pelasgi in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and also in Etruria. By some of these 
writers, as might be expected, the Pelasgi and Etruscans are 
confounded. 

In general the accounts of Pelasgian settlements in Northern 
Italy represent them as made on the coast of the Adriatic^ 
whereas all the accounts relating to the origin of the Etruscan 
represent them to commence and gradually develope them- 
selves from the shores of the Lower or Tyrrhene sea. This is a 
distinction which serves to discriminate two series of traditions, 
and it would have prevented some confusion if it had been 
kept in view by modern writers.* 

Dionysius has given a summary of the stories relating to 
Pelasgian adventurers. He says that the Pelasgi had been in 
times past inhabitants of Thessaly ; from that country they 
were driven out by the Curetes and Leleges, tribes afterwards 
termed Aetoli and Locri ; thence they dispersed themselves 
through various countries : the greater number passed to the 
neighbourhood of Dodona, and there, in obedience to an 
oracle, having prepared a great armament of ships, set sail and 
arrived at one of the mouths of the Po. A part of the colony 
settled there, and built a city called Spines, which prospered 
and was for a long time mistress of the Adriatic. The greater 
part of the Pelasgian colony, however, pursued their way into 
the mountainous parts of Italy, and gained possession of a 
country belonging to the Umbrians, and on the borders of 
the people termed Aborigines. Having been expelled from 
this territory by the Umbri, the Pelasgi sought the country 
of the Aborigines, and settled near Cotyle, on the borders 
of the Holy L&ke, in marshy lands granted them by the 
natives, which they designated according to their custom 
wijh the digammatized name of Felia. They afterwards gained 


• The colonies of the Pelasgi, expressly so termed by ancient writers, were all 
in the northern parts. In Italy, southward of the Tiber, we find Siculi, Oenotri, 
Peucetii, Italietes, which are derived by the genealogical writers from Arcadia. 
Niebuhr claims them as branches of the Pelasgian colonisation ; but the Pelasgi 
who under that name arc recorded to have colonised Italy, were from Thessaly or 
Pelasgiotis. 
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possession of the Umbrian cit\|:of Croton, which became their 
fortress and the metropolis of j.the Pelasgian power in central 
Italy. They assisted the Aborigines in driving the Siculi out 
of their towns; but the Pelasgi themselves built several cities, 
among which were Caere termed by them Agylla, Pisa, Sa- 
turnia, and Alcine. They likewise drove the Aurunci or the 
Ausonians, that is the Opic or Oscan people, out of many parts 
of Campania, and built there Larissa, named after their old 
metropolis. In some of these towns many of the. old Pelasgic 
customs were long preserved, particularly at Croton in Umbria; 
but all the other cities belonging to that people were destroyed 
by the Etruscans. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos gave a similar relation of the arrival 
of a Pelasgian colony at Spines, and of their conquest of Croton 
in Umbria, whence he says they peopled the country now called 
Tyrrhenia. It does not appear clear from the words of Hel- 
lanicus, which Dionysius professes to give, that the author 
intended to signify that the Etruscans or Tyrrheni were the 
descendants of these Pelasgi, or that he confounded the two 
races. That, however, was the construction which Dionysius 
put upon his statement. 

In general the accounts of Pelasgic colonisations are given 
so distinctly as to make it quite evident that they were a dif- 
ferent series of events, and occasioned very different conse- 
quences from those of the Etruscans. 

Paragraph 2. — Native Italian traditions respecting the 
Etruscans. ^ 

We have seen that the Greeks considered the Etruscans as 
a people originally foreign to Italy; in this respect all the old 
Italian writers agree with them. A passage preserved from Cato’s 
Origines, by Servius,* proves that the same opinion was held 
by that most celebrated of Roman antiquarians : Qui Pisas 
tenuerint adventum Etruscorum negat sibi compertum.” 
Cato in this alludes plainly to the arrival of the Etruscans as 
a maritime colony. The same thing is in effect maintained 
by all those writers who make the^original abode of the Etrus- 
can people to have been on the coast of the Tyrrhene sea, or 

* Serv. ad .^ncid. x. v. 202. 
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in Tuscany; as Diodorus, who terms the cities northward of the 
Apennine “colonies of the twelle Tuscan states,”* and Servius, 
who gives the designation of "Nova Etruria to that country. 
Livy has stated this account somewhat more fully. He says 
that “the dominion of the Tuscans was widely extended be- 
fore the prevalence of the Roman arms : their power was pre- 
dominant on the two seas which embrace Italy on both sides. 
Of this the names given to these branches of the Mediterranean 
afford a proof ; for the nations of Italy have given to one of 
these seas the name of Tuscan, from the common appellation 
of the people, and to the other that of Adriatic, derived from 
Adria, a Tuscan colony. The Greeks term them Tyrrhene and 
Adriatic. The Etruscans in either territory possessed twelve 
cities. Their first settlements were on this side of the Apennine 
on the lower sea: they afterwards sent out as many colonies as 
the original country contained principal towns, and these colo- 
nies occupied all the country beyond the Po, as far as the 
Alps, except the corner belonging to the Veneti. The same 
people doubtless gave origin to some of the Alpine nations, 
particularly to the Rhaeti, who, by the nature of the country 
which they occupy, have been rendered barbarous, and retain 
nothing of their ancient character except their language, and 
that in a corrupt state,”'!* 

Tarquinii was regarded as the ancient metropolis of Etruria, 
as the point whence all the colonies of this people issued, and 
it was the centre of all the old traditions respecting their origin. 
The Greeks termed Tarquinii — TapKovia and l^apKwia — Tarkonia 
and Tarkynia. The name is connected with that of Tarkon, 
the founder of the Etruscan cities, according to their own tra- 
dition, whom the Greeks endeavour to identify or connect with 
Tyrrhenus. Thus Strabo informs us that Tyrrhenus on his 
arrival named the country after himself, and appointed Tarkon 
to be the founder of the cities, from whom the city of Tarkynia 
was named. 

It has been well observed by Otfried Muller, that the fable 

* Diodor. Bibl. xiv. c. lisf 

t Stephanus Byzant. derives the name of Tarkynia from Tarkon. 

$ See Steph. de Urbib. ver. TapKvincr. 
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respecting Tarkon might be gusnected of having been a my thi- 
cal story invented by the Greells, and adopted from them into 
the historical traditions of Etruria, were it not connected, at 
least locally, with a legend so manifestly indigenous, and so 
unlike any fiction of the Greeks as to prove its genuine Tuscan 
origin. He alludes to the well-known story of Tages, the 
founder of Etruscan discipline. It was in a field near Tar- 
quinii that the soil, ploughed by the hand of a rustic, or, as 
some accounts state, of Tarkon himself, gave up to the light 
of day the genius or daemon, who recited in song, to the twelve 
lucumones of the Tuscan cities, mystical verses containing the 
whole system of priestcraft and divination for which the 
haruspices-of the Etruscans were so celebrated. A god or 
lawgiver dug out of the earth, is quite foreign to the style of 
Grecian poetry, and the story is in fact mentioned with con- 
tempt by classical writers.* It is a genuine Etruscan fable, 
and when taken in connection with other remains of tradition, 
serves to prove the indigenous origin of the various accounts 
which deduce the Etruscans from the coast of the Tyrrhene 
sea and the neighbourhood of Tarquinii. 

The collective evidence of all these traditions is very strong, 
and is sufiicient to prove that an universal conviction prevailed 
among the Etruscans themselves, which referred the origin of 
their confederacy and of their national existence to the coast 
of the lyrrhene sea, which is the region where the Greek ac- 
counts represent them as arriving by ships. 

We cannot satisfixetorily explain these facts by referring all 
the accounts in question to various colonies of Pelasgi which 
may have been formed by that adventurous people on the 
coast of Italy— this is the resource of all those writers, in- 
cluding of late years Niebuhr and Otfried Mrlller, who repre- 
sent the Etruscans as indigenous in Italy or on the Alpine bor- 
der of that country— for these Italian traditions evidently and 
professedly relate to the Tuscan race, and not to Pelasgic ad- 
venturers. The story of Tages, for example, had no connection 
with the Pelasgi. Besides, as I have before observed, all the 

e as^ian colonies in the northern half of Italy are represented 

ieSiUs, lib. v. lages. t'lccrode Ilarusp.resp cap. x. Ovid, Met. 15,550,dLc. 
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as arriving on the north-eastern Aoast, where it may be sup- 
posed that a people who made tl'feir way across the Adriatic 
from Thessaly would be most likely to land. 

What then is the conclusion to which the sum of historical 
evidence leads us as to the origin of the Etruscans? Un- 
doubtedly the hypothesis which accords best with the facts on 
evidence is that the Tuscans, like the Punic or Phoenician 
colonists of Northern Africa, and the Phocaean colonists in 
the south of Gaul, came from beyond seas and settled on the 
coast of the Tyrrheni. But this hypothesis has been generally 
rejected by modern writers. It may be worth while to inquire 
what are the objections offered to it, and whether they admit 
of a probable solution. 

The principal objection is the difficulty of supposing that 
so numerous a people as were the Etruscans should arrive in 
Italy, en masscy by sea. . The Rasena or Tuscan nation occu- 
pied so great a space in Italy, if we consider the whole exten- 
sion of the race from the Ilhmtian Alps to the Tiber, and even 
to Campania, that on this ground many have thought it more 
probable that they were one of the great original tribes of the 
European continent. 

The supposition that Etruria was colonised by sea precludes 
the idea that its foreign inhabitants arrived in great numbers ; 
but there seems to be no great difficulty in imagining that a 
small band of emigrants may have multiplied after their settle- 
ment, and have gradually formed a numerous population. It 
docs not appear ipdeed that the Greeks became very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles, but they were rather a trading 
than an agricultural people. The Punic population in Africa 
was considerable as to numbers. It is true that they mixed 
with the indigenous inhabitants of the country, whereas the 
Rasena are said to have expelled the old Umbrians. But this 
is the^account of Greek or Latin historians of a late time which 
* had a reference to their own ideas of conquest ; and the ex- 
pression that the Umbrians were driven out does not forbid our 
supposing that a great part of them were enslaved, and re- 
mained in the country, accordiAg to the custom of antiquity, as 
a servile peasantry ; and this supposition derives support from 
the fact that the Etruscans are said to havebeen a class of nobles. 
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holding rigorously in subje/:tion a degraded caste of serfs not 
much above the condition '<f Laconian helots. Nothing pa- 
rallel to this is alleged of Jny of the other old Italian tribes. 
This seems to imply that the dominant race was too superior 
in civilization, and too much opposed in language and habits 
to the conquered nation, to allow of their becoming blended 
or amalgamated so as to form one people. 

This hypothesis would have obtained more general assent 
if there were any clear historical evidence of the Eastern origin 
of the Tuscans and of the event of their migration, as there 
appears to be in the instance of the Phocaeans and the Cartha- 
ginians. The evidence of such an event is indeed defective, and 
too vague to be entitled to implicit confidence, though the 
statement is supported by the uniform testimony of tradition, 
and might be found recorded in authentic books if the litera- 
ture of Etruria had not perished. But there are not wanting 
indications of the connection of the Etruscan people with Asia. 
The Eastern origin of their arts and culture is indeed admitted 
by those who look upon the race as indigenous in Italy. I 
shall close my observations on this subject by adverting to 
two or three remarkable indications. 

1. The national character of the Etruscans is -very different 
from that which may be supposed to have belonged to a tribe 
of rude mountaineers from the Rhaetian Alps. The Gauls of 
the Cisalpine retained their barbarous or simple habits in the 
time of Strabo and Pliny, though they had been settled for 
centuries in the cultivated plains which ha^ formed part of 
Northern Etruria. How can we account, admitting their 
Alpine and Barbaric origin, for the superior civilisation and 
peculiar character of the Tuscans ? They were one of the 
most cultivated nations of antiquity, famous for their industry, 
devoted to agriculture, manufactures; excelling in arts both use- 
ful and ornamental ; in literature and science, such as science 
then was: they had a complex and elaborate system of rites* 
and ordinances in the hands of priests, who were not like the 
Schamans of the northern barbarians, but revered as the de- 
positories of ancient learning. ^ 

If it is suggested that they adopted the arts of the Pelasgi, 
whom they are said to have conquered, the reply is unsatis- 
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factory. The Pelasgi were themsjplves a roving semibarbarous 
people, and in their whole character the very reverse of the 
Etruscans. | 

2. The superstition of the Etruscans had many oriental traits. 
Their cosmology, and their doctrine of future successive revo- 
lutions and cycles of time, connected with changes in the destiny 
of mankind, were almost the exact counteipart of the Indian 
doctrine of yugs and manwantaras. It resembles the Grecian 
fable of the four ages, but is more complete and systematic, and 
approaches more nearly to the Indian theory, which appears 
to have spread at an early period through many countries in 
Upper Asia.* It cannot be doubted that this Etruscan 
doctrine had an oriental origin, nor is it in the least probable 
that they derived it from the East through the medium of the 
Pelasgi. 

3. Niebuhr has argued, and perhaps conclusively, that the 
Tuscan characters are not of Pelasgic origin, but derived im- 
mediately from the Phoenicians ; but the Phoenicians are not 
known to have had any commercial intercourse with Tuscany. 
It would appear that the use of these letters must have been 
brought by the Etruscans from Asia.f 

4. The Tyrrhenian or Etruscan music was celebrated at 
Rome, where the use of wind instruments was considered to 
be peculiarly a Tuscan art. Virgil has the expression Tyr^ 
rhenus clangor;^* and the use of the ‘‘tibia” or “ avXoc '' is 
termed “Tvprrijrov jLi€\cra/xa.”|; The use of the <ra\7rty5 or trum- 
pet was also intjoduced into Rome fromEtruria.^ Phrygia and 
Lydia were the countries whence the Greeks derived the use 
of the same instruments. The musical art of the Etruscans 
was in fact either identical with that of the Lydians or very 
similar to it, as it appears from a variety of passages cited on 
this subject by Professor MUller.|| 

6.^Tyrrha was a city and district on the river Caystrus, in 
the southern part of Lydia. Southern Lydia was the country 

* Suidas von SvXXac* 

t Cilicia contained Phcenician settlements. (See Gcsenius, Paleogr. Phen.) 

$ ^neid. viiL 626. Tynanes, t. i. 505. Anal. Br. 

§ SaXTTiy^, tvpufiaTvpprii tKov, Pollux. 

11 Miiller's Etrusker, iii. 1, 4. 
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of the Torrhebi. This seei^ to be the region, as Muller has 
observed, from which we mar suppose with the greatest proba- 
bility that the colony issueda which gave a new character, and 
we may add a new population, to the north of Italy. Muller 
supposes that an emigration actually took place, but not of 
the genuine Lydian or Maeonian race. He conjectures that 
bands of Pelasgi had settled on the coast of Caria and Lydia 
adjacent to Tyrrha, and that they here obtained the epithet of 
Tyrseni Pelasgi ; that after acquiring the arts and many of the 
customs of their Lydian neighbours, they carried them, as well 
as a name originally derived from Tyrrha, over the sea termed 
Tyrrhenian ; and after occupying the coast of the Rasena, 
taught the inhabitants of Lower Umbria their arts, and com- 
municated to them their name of Tyrseni. 

We have seen that historical traditions are unanimous in 
making the settlement of the Lydian or Tuscan colony subse- 
quent to that of the Pelasgi, and that the Tyrsi or Tyrrhenians 
are uniformly asserted to have conquered that people. If we 
must form an hypothesis in accommodation with the ancient 
historical notices, it would not be precisely that adopted by 
Muller, who in this instance brings in, without any necessity, 
a supposition contradicting all the ancient testimonies. It 
is just as probable that the Tuscan people were emigrants of 
the Lydian race as that they were Pelasgi. If we suppose 
that a colony from the coast of Lydia arrived in Italy after 
the conquests of the Pelasgi, and reduced them as well as the 
Umbrians, and founded the twelve cities of Lpwer Etruria, we 
shall find all the statements of ancient historians on this sup- 
position reconciled. 

Section X . — Concluding Remarks and* general Review of 
the Population of Italy, 

At the very earliest dawn of the light of history or rather - 
of tradition on Italy, we discover recent traces of the passage 
of different tribes of people from the northern parts of that 
country to its southern extremity. The first of these, and the 
first only, was an Allophylian race, or one of a lineage foreign 
to the great Indo-European family of nations. The Sicani of 
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the Iberian stock, expelled from thtir original country, of which 
the situation is unknown, — perhaps in the south of Gaul,* — 
sought refuge ultimately in the |sle of Sicily, to which they 
gave the name of Sicania. Their way was probably through 
Italy ; but of that country we can only infer that they were 
some time inhabitants, from the number of epithets descriptive 
of places which have been pointed out by Baron W, von 
Humboldt, and proved to be clearly significant in the Euska- 
rian language. 

The Siculi, to whom must be joined all the tribes nearly re- 
lated to them, as the Oenotri, the Morgetes, Italietes, Peucetii, 
lapyges, are reported by tradition to have been connected in 
origin with the primitive inhabitants of Greece ; their language 
affords a more unequivocal evidence of their affinity to the 
Latins. They are found in the southern parts of Italy ; but of 
their passage through the north we have traces in the tra- 
dition that they were expelled from several districts on the 
borders of Umbria by the more warlike people who gave name 
to that country. They were expelled from Latium, as it is said, 
or perhaps they were rather conquered by the Latins or Abo- 
rigines, and from the country between Latium and the Siculian 
straits, by the Opici, a people of the same stock with the Au- 
sones and the Sabines. Both of these nations, the Latins 
and the Sabines, are deduced from countries near the Apen- 
nines and the borders of Umbria, and it is probable that 
they were originally of the Umbrian race. The old Latin, the 
Opic or Oscan,»and the Umbrian are plainly dialects of one 
original speech, with which the Siculian is likewise connected 
by all the remains which are yet extant, and which though 
scanty appear to be sufficient for a satisfactory conclusion. 

These nations, the Umbri in the north, and the Latins, Opici 
or Ausones, including the Sabine or Sabellian branch, and the 
Siculi and their kindred in the south, appear to have occupied 
at one period the whole of Italy. They were in fact one nation, 
divided into different tribes, speaking dialects of one language, 
and they may be considered as a particular branch of the great 
Indo-European race. This blanch was more nearly allied to the 

* They were expelled by the Ligurians, whose country was the coast of Gaul. 
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Hellenic than to any other division of the same great family 
of nations. Yet in the langliage of this Italian race words and 
grammatical forms are presej ved which are not extant in Greek, 
and are discoverable in the idioms of the more eastern as 
well as in those of the northern and western nations of this 
stock. We may perhaps infer that the old Italian language 
as well as the people were derived not immediately from Greece, 
but from the common source of the whole Indo-European race. 

We might term the nations above mentioned primitive in- 
habitants of Italy. Other nations may be considered as co- 
lonists or advenae,” since we have distinct notices of their 
arrival from transalpine countries or from lands beyond the 
sea. The first are the Pelasgi, who came into Umbria on the 
side of the Adriatic ; the second are the Rasena or Tuscans, 
whose origin is a problem yet unsolved ; the third are the 
Gauls, who within the historic age occupied the country, of 
which they dispossessed the Tuscans, as the Tuscans had dis- 
possessed the Umbri, and from parts of which the Uinbri are 
said to have previously expelled the Siculi. As borderers on 
Italy rather than its proper inhabitants we may reckon the 
Liburnians, as well as the Ligurians, who entered Italy with 
the Gauls, and occupied the mountainous countries between 
the sources of the Arnus and the Po.’*^ 

All these races, however diverse in origin, have become one 
nation, having a physical and moral character of their own. 
This is striking even in the country which was formerly Cisal- 
pine Gaul. No European nations are more ^unlike to each 
otherthan are the Milanese and the people of the Alpine border 
of Italy. But for a long time after their conquest by the 
Romans the different Italian nations appear to have retained 
their characteristic peculiarities. 


Section XI . — Of the Physical Characters of the Italians 

The geographical circumstances of Italy, as a part of the 
European continent, seem to have prepared that country to 

* I have not mentioned the Greek colonies, as they appear to have contributed 
but little to the mass of population. 
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be the abode of a peculiar people^ destined to partake at an 
early period of whatever mental jculture existed among the 
nations of the Mediterranean coast;|;, and to advance in arts and 
civilisation long before the tribes who inhabited the less acces- 
sible parts of Europe in the solid mass of the continent. The 
chain of the Apennine by which Italy is supported stretches 
out like a great promontory from north to south into the basin 
of the Mediterranean. The Alpine barrier which is spread 
round the root of this promontory in a vast curve or sweep 
from east to west, like that formed on a greater scale by the 
mountain-chains which separate the Indian peninsula from 
Persia and Central Asia, cuts off in like manner Italy from 
France and Germany, and the Slavonian provinces of Austria. 
A traveller who should pass from Tibet over the Himalaya 
into the plains of Hindustan, or one who should enter the 
Panjab from Kabul, after traversing the mountains of Soliman 
and the river Indus, would find himself at once in a new world, 
where all the productions of animal and vegetable nature 
display a different character, and even the tribes of men a 
new aspect. A corresponding change, though not to so great 
an extent, is perceived by those who pass over the Alpine 
barrier into Italy. In the stature, features and complexion, 
in the dress, the gesture, manners, and whole external appear- 
ance of the people, the plains of Lombardy present a striking 
contrast with the Valais and other countries of the same Alpine 
border. Instead of the uncouth features, round or angular 
countenances, sandy hair, coarse complexion, and ill-set but 
often stout and muscular bodies which are frequent in the 
high country, we discover, even among the northern Italians, 
an elegant, light and graceful form, a taller and more slender 
stature, features more elevated and finely shaped, with a more 
intellectual and at the same time more lively expression, and 
the darker complexion with blacker eyes and hair which cha- 
'^racterise all the natives of the south of Europe. The climate 
and local conditions of Southern Italy differ much less from 
those of the North than do the physical circumstances of the 
northern parts of that peninmla from those of the nearest 
ultra-montane countries, and most Italians have a general re- 
semblance among themselves. We possess, indeed, but very 
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general, and somewhat vagYe information as to the slighter va- 
rieties of physical characte , which may exist among the inha- 
bitants of different parts of :taly. I have been assured that an 
observant traveller discovers a decided difference of features and 
complexion on comparing the native people of high tracts in 
the Apennine with those who dwell in the low plains near the 
coasts. It is probable that some varieties in these respects 
exist between the inhabitants of districts on the eastern and 
again on the western face or declivity of the same chain. It 
is extremely probable that people of a sanguine constitution 
and xanthous complexion might be found in some of the high- 
est and coldest villages. Of the fact we have, as far as I know, 
no observation, for it will not be considered as fair to cite the 
instance of the natives of the Seven Communes in the Vicen- 
tine, or the Thirteen in the Veronese, who, in mountainous 
tracts, are said to have preserved their old Teutonic speech, 
and the xanthous colour of their Langobavd or Allemanntc 
ancestors. The Italians in general have black hair and eyes, 
with a colour of the skin considerably less dark than that of 
the Spaniards. 

From incidental expressions scattered through the works of 
classical writers, we may infer that the physical characters of 
the ancient Italians were similar to those of their descendants. 
The light xanthous complexion indicated by the term “ caesius” 
was looked upon as something rather disgusting, and we may 
perhaps infer that it was uncommon. 

The physical characters of the ancient Etruscans appear to 
have been very peculiar, if we may form an opinion of them 
from the numerous figures which are found on the coverings 
of sarcophagi. On this subject, as well as on other topics 
connected with the antiquities of the £tru 2 :>cans, we have some 
valuable information in a memoir by Otfried Muller, which ap- 
peared during the years 1818 and 1819, in the Transactions of 
the Academy of Berlin. The following are the chief particulars • 
relating to the physical characters of the race. It is observed 
that the countenances of the Etruscans are of a large and round 
shape, not acute ; the eyes larg^; the nose not long, but thick; 
the chin strong, and somewhat protruding. The figures dis- 
play in their proportions men of small stature, with great 
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heads, short thick arms, and a clumsy and inactive conforma- 
tion of body, the ‘^obesoset pingues Etruscos/’ 

“The male figures are all bean* less, quite smooth and shaven 
about the chin, dressed in the tunic or toga, which is sometimes 
drawn up over the hinder part of the head. On the head they 
generally wear a wreath of leaves: some hold in their right hand 
a drinking-cup, and in the left a patera. They repose in an easy 
posture, a Kttle raised, with their left elbow rested, as if in the 
attitude of persons who leave the festival of life as well-satisfied 
guests. The little finger of the left hand is commonly orna- 
mented with a ring. The women lie in the same position as 
the men : they are clothed with a tunic, some having below 
their breast a broad girdle, fastened before by wheel-shaped 
buckles, and w^ith a pepliim which sometimes veils the hinder 
part of the head. In one hand they hold an apple or some 
similar fruit, and in the other a fan. These figures are em- 
bossed on the coverings of the sarcophagi, which are formed 
of stone or of clay. On the clay coverings, where a variety 
of colours is used on the reliefs, these figures are also painted. In 
theni the hair is of a yellow-brown colour, and the eyes brown, 
and me armour and shields of a bluish black, which seems in- 
tended to show that they were made of iron. 

If this colouring was chosen, as it would appear most pro- 
bable, to imitate the natural complexion of the Etruscans, the 
fact is very remarkable, and it seems to defy all attempts to 
theorise on the origin of the Etruscan people.* 

Note on Chapter IV. Sections vii. and x. 

The following comparison of vocabularies will afford evidence 
that the Latin language is not to be resolved into two elements, 
but has relations to many of the Indo-European idioms, of 
which it constitutes a particular branch. 

(i 

‘ • Abhandl. der Berlin. x\kad. 1»18 u. 1819. Hist. Phil. Cl. s. 2. 

So many remains of ancient Etruscan tombs yet exist in the north of Italy, that 
we may look for further elucidation of this very interesting subject. The skulls found 
in some of the Etruscan tombs which w(^re lately exhibited in London, had the full 
developement of the European or Indo-Atlantic type. Local researches into this 
subject would well reward the pains of any traveller in Italy. 
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C0MPARI60I9 OF LATIN 


1. Words analogous in Latin and Sanskrit^ which are either 
wanting in Greeky or are represented by words that are 
more remote. ^ 

N.B. The vowel in Sanskrit for which short a is substituted 
may equally represent the Greek o or Latin as locam^ pro- 
nounced exactly as we pronounce locum. 


Sanskrit, Latin, 

Agnim ignem 

Nasham necem 

Nasam nasum 

Rajam r^eih 

Rajni regina 

Rftt*ham rhedam 

Asim ensem 

Sakhyam socium 

Swanum sonum 

Swasaram sororem 

Vamani fccmina 

Rayam rem 

MrYtyam mortuum 

Bh^ritam viridem 

Romant'ha ruminatio. 

Murdm ............ murum 

Spiiham spem, i. e. sprem* . . . 

Swaram susurrum 

Locam locum 

Kanrian (an incantation) canncn 

Ayas S9 

Anna annona. 

Aranya arena 

Kailas ccelos 

Divas dies 

Duram durum 

Adya hodie 

Pluvum iluvium 

Idam idem. 

Yuvanas juvenis 

Manim manum 

Naptaram nepotem 

Nacha neque 

Nidhi nidus 

Snusaram nurum. 

Prapta prope 

Bit rectus 


Greek. 

^ m 

ITVp, 

OdvaTOv (vtKVV ?). 
pip. 

PaatKka, 

^atriXitraa. 

oxov. 

«i0oc. 

iratpov. 

aSeXipfi. 

yvvrj. 

BvriTov. 

xXwpov, 

Ttixoc* 

IXiriv. 

'^fiBvpifTpa. 

TOTTOV. 

poXirii, 

XoXkov. 

xf/dpaBog. 

ovpavovg. 

i^uspa. 

arepeov, 

trifpipov. 

irorapov. 

vkog, 

X«'P- 
vitavov. 
ovre. • 

KaXid. 

dyXi- 
. 6pd6g. 


* The radical letter r being dropped in the noun though retained in the verb. 
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Sanskrit. 

Unja 

Anguli 

UshRum 

Vacham 

Vai 

PasIiii 

Latin. i 

ungo 

ungula..4 

ustum 

vocem 

ve. 

Greak. 

... Xpiui. 

. . . dvv^. 

. . . KeKavfikvov* 

. . . 

Starlfmftn 

fltrjimAn^ Atratiim 

. • arp&iia. 

ShwiUhuram 

socerem 

.. kKvpov. 

Swam 

fiuum 

. . cow. 

Antai 

inter. 


Dantas 

dentes 

.. d^ovrag. 

Daivam 

deam 

. . OkoLV. 

Damitam 

domltum 

a. SptlTOV. 

Naman 

nomen 

. . ovopa. 

Nactam 

iioctem ...a...... 

m m VVKTd. 

Nabhas 

nubes • 

. . VBtjtog. 

Qui, quern 

ki, kim • 

. a rig, rim 

Swi 

se, 

. . c, oif eov. 

Suparamas 

supremus 

. . VTckprarog. 

Hansa, in reg.hansar. . 

anser 


Navyas 

novus 

. a vkog. 

Danam 

donum 

. a t&pOV. 


These last words have cognates in Greek, which are more 
remote than in Latin. The former have no cognates in use. 
Both tend to indicate a relation between the Latin and Sanskrit 
which is more immediate than the supposed connection through 
the Greek. 


1. Instances of agreement 

in Verbs. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Avati 

.. avet. 


Anjiinti (tinjtinti) . 

.. unguunk!^' 


Rajati (shines) 

.. radiat. 


K^niiti (cries) 

.. canit. 


Pandati 

. . pandet. 


Stri(Toot) 

.. stru-o 

.... (TTpbfPVVpi. 

Mandati 

.. mandat. 


Mayati 

.. meat. 


Lokayatl 

.. loquitur 

, .... Xcycu 

Lokayati 

. . lucet 


Pivatum 

.. bibitum. 


Krfi (root) j 

Kiiroti S 

. . & ere (root). 

. . t cre^t. 


Ichch'ati 

.. eget. 


]\lamana ......... 

. • memini 

• ipvfipai. 


s 2 
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Sanskrit. Latifi. Greek. 

Miha mel(i. 

Maryati montur. 

Phallati pulljlat. 

Swoptum sopitum. 

Tashna taceo. 

Tap&ti tcpet. 


It must be added that the Sanskrit and Latin constructions 
and inflections of words often agree closely, where the Greek 
are much more remote. As one instance it may be mentioned 
that the past tense of verbs formed by reduplication of the first 
syllable in Latin, Sanskrit and Greek, keeps in Latin and 
in Sanskrit the vowel of the root, as spospondi^ cucnvri^ when 
ill Greek an c is always substituted. I have collected instances 
in my work on the Celtic nations. 


2. Instances of particular agreement helween Welsh 
and iMlin.^^ 


Latin. 


WeUh. 


Viri 

Virago 

Insula, i.e. insa 

Amiiis, unde Tnteranina 

Am (in amplector, ambire) | 

Mare 

Terra 

Am-truo (to turn round) 

Torques 

Torqueo 

Aurora 

Bestia 

Catena 

Miror 

Mola 

Mox 

Mactus 


wyr. 

wraig (a woman), 
ynys (Oael. Irinis). 

avon (Gael, amhan, v being equivalent to mh). 
ani(conniion preposition, round about, 

from am and circiim). 

mOr. 
tir. 

am-iroi. 
torch (lihuyd). 
torchi (Lhuyd). 
gwawr and wawr. 
bwyst. 

cadwyn, cadwynae, catenae, from w/t/jr, to keep, 
mtr, splendid^ beaniifni . ; mire, aspect, 
malu. t 

moch, quick. 
magu, to fatten. 


* It would be easy to collect a great number of words common to Wdsb and* 
LaUn. Some of them are evidenay derived from the Latin, and in many other in- 
stances it remains doubtful whether such words in the Welsh have this derivation, 
or are oripnally belonging to both languages. I have been careful to collect ex- 
amples manifesUy of the latter description; in many of them the etymons exist in 
elsh, and are no longer extant in Latin. 
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Latin. 

Occo, occare, to harrow 

Navo, navare 

No, nare 

Nutrix 

Kitus 

Pello 

Popina , 

Populus 

.Pictium 

Quaeso 

Verum 

Viridis 

Sots 

Socrus 


H'e/sh. 

ogi, oged, og. 
naviad, working, 

ncidar, W. (nathair, Gael.), 
rliaith. 

pell, i.e. procul. 

poban, an nveii ; pobi, to bake. 

pobl. 

pres, brass (?), as ais, money. 

ceisio. 

gwir, wir. 

gwir. 

swrth. 

chwegyr. 


It would be easy to furnish a long vocabulary of words 
similar in Welsh and Latin. I have selected a few examples 
of the least doubtful kind, of which the derivations are trace- 
able in the Welsh, and such as are plainly not derived from 
the Latin through intercourse with the Romans. The following 
are conjectures of Archdeacon Williams : 


TAitin. Welsh, 

Prasda, prei/ ( when herds were the booty 1 
of war) ' J praidh, preidhiae,yiocA^, «erf/.s. 

Divitis (flocks being the first riches) , . devaid^devait, sheep^ ns peennia from peciis, 
Maenia,ato7/e u'a//6', in opposition to macn, nieini, h uge stones. 


f eidion, or, bull and cow, W, ; ed, eid, 

\ Gael. 

Cams car, a friend ; so in Gael. 

Glaucus glas, grey ; so in Gael. 

Circus cyich, a circle. 

Lacus f. Ihwch ; loch, Gatd. 

Mons mynydh ; Gael, monadh. 


3. Instances of particular agreement between Latin and 
, Gaelic.^ 


Altus ailt. 

Anima anam, soul. 

Alfa, a chest airc, a chest. 

Arceo, arete, &c.. . airc, distress. 
Arte, art feart, virtue. 


Asinus, asellus . . asal. 

Bucca boc, to swell out, 

Baculuin,bacilluni.bachull, a staff, 

Blandus blande, gentle. 

Calx cailc, chalk. 


• These words arc mostly uiken ^roai a curious and interesting paper, entitled 
‘‘ Remarks on the affinity of the Gaelic language with the Latin,” by Dr. Stratton 
(formerly student of Marischal College, Aberdeen). 
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Calico 

eiall, sensef prudeticem 

Fortis ...... 

. . . . feart, virtue. 

Gamuncus 

eani) crooked. 

Gloria 

. . . . gloir. 

CanuB 

ean, white, . 

Greges .... 

. . . . greigh, a herd. 

Career 

eareair, end, F 

(jratia.. . . .. 

.... gradh, love. 

Cere 

ceri) wax. 

Hora ...... 

. » uair, hour. 

Glaudo 

deidb, conceal. 

Lux 

.... leiis, light. 

Comis 

eaomh, mild. 

Clino 

.... claon. 

Corpus 

eorp, a body. 

Italia. 

.... eudail, cattle.* 

Credo 

ereid. 

Lorica 

f luireach, a coat oj 

Cubo 

eub, bend. 

( mail ?. ^ 

Cedo 

eeud, leave. 

Lima 

.... limpar. 

Dies 

di. 

Lanio ...... 

.... lann, a sward. 

Equus 

each. 

. Miles 

.... mileadh. 

Fabulaie 

abair, say. 

Mente 

. . . . . mein, mind, ' 

Falx 

fal, a scythe. 

Mille 


Fer 

fSur, bring. 

Minus, minus. . . . mion, little. 

Fallo, i.e. fello i 

|. feall, to deceive. 

Matutinum. . 

. . . . maduina, morning. 

(fefeUi) j 

Senex 

seann. 

Frigus 

. fuar, cold. 

Sol 

.... solus, light. 

Fodio 

This list is 

, fod, turf. 

1 much more extensive : I 

have selected some 

words from it. 

4. Instances of particular agreement in 

words between the 


Teutonic languages and Latin, 

Latin, 

Caput 

c haupt, haubith. 

Latin, 

Pulex 

. . . flo. 

1 Goth. ihofuty I si. 

Pellis 

... fell, UU 

Cornu 

horn, haum. 

Ulmus 

r almur, hi. ; ulmci 

Collum 

hals. 

2 Germ, 

Laix, lucis 

licht, light. 

Nux-nukis .. 

. . . hnyt, hi. ; nuss, G, 

Claudus 

halts, halt. 

Apium.... . . . 

. . . eppich, G, 

Ventus 

vindur, Isl. wind. 

Lolium 

. . . lo^h, G. 

Mare 

niaTp Isl. 

Fructus 

... frugt, D. 

Lacus 

Idgr, /s/.;lagu, 

Vidua 

c witwe, G. ; vuduve, 

Futeus 

pyttur,Is/.; pitt,.^^6'. 

' i A.-S. 

Unda 

unn, IsL 



Olakies 

klaki, hi. 

Nasus 

. . ! nos, hi. ; nose, Engl. 

liimus 

\eihm jO.f loam, Engl. 

Auris . . . , T T , 


Dies 

dagr, Isl., day. 

Labium 

, , , lebe, Dan, 

Katus 

ketta, Isl. 

Gula ...•••■ 

... kehlepG. • 

Kaper 

hafur. 

Rumor 

. . . rdmar, hi. ; ruhm, C, 

Alkes, alee 

dgur, elk. 

AngustuspangustisB. angur, angist, Isl. 

Natrix 

nadr. 

Flamma 

.... flamm^ Dan, 

VermiB 

ormur* wurm, worm. 

Fui^ 

fork, Dati. 


* Sec Aui. Gell. xi. c. 1. 
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Latin, 


Jugum ok, Isl. ; yoke, Eng. 

Fortis prat, A.-S, proud, 

Sanus. sannur, hi,, sound, 

Alacer magar, Is/., meagre, 

Securus sikker, Dan, 

Lubricus slibr-ig, Dan, 

Flere flehen, Germ, 

Dormire draumur, IsL 

Cresco, crevi. . . gro, Dan,, grow, grew. 

Habere haben, G. 

Sero, sevi sow, sew ; seri, Isl. 

Coquere kocka, IsL, cook. 


Latin, 

Forare bore, Dan, 

Stringere streingia, hi., strain. 

T^here, traxi. . . . draw, drag. 

Vehere, vexi veg-a, Isl. ; wagen, G* 

Ducere, i.e. dukere. tug, Engl. ; tog-a, hi* 

Trudere troda, hi. 

^ , ( honda, hi., from 

( bond, fiand, 

Sug..ere suga, Isl., suck. 

Valere, validus . . valda, hi., strength, 
Durare dauem, G., endure. 


Frangere, fregi . . . braka, JsL, break. 


It might be suspected in the case of agreement between 
Latin and German, that the latter had borrowed from the 
idiom of the Romans ; but the preceding examples are chiefly 
from the Scandinavian dialects, and the Danish and Islandic 
are out of the reach of corruption from this source. 


5. Instances of close agreement between Latin and Lithuanian 

words. 


Latin, Lithuanian, 

Sol saule. 

Mare mares. 

Dies diena. 

Nox, nokt-is nakt-is. 

Ovis Bwis. 

Anas, anatis antis. 

Asellus asilas. 

Barba barzda. 


Latin. 

Lithuanian, 

Auris 

. ... ausis. 

Dentis.. .. . . . 

. . . . dantis. 

Mors, mortis. 

.... s>mert^is. 

Priscus 

. . . prcskas. 

Senex 

, . . . senus. 

Satis, satur • ■ • 

. , . • sotus. 

Gustare . . . . . 

. . . . kasztoti. 

Volo, velle . . 

. . . . wale. 


These examples are taken, as well as most of the list of 
Teutonic words agreeing with Latin, from Professor Vater’s 
translation of Rask’s “ Thrakische Sprachclasse,” in Vater’s 
Vergleichungstafeln. 


Words nearly 

• 

resembling in Latin 
languages. 

and the Slavonian 

Latin, 

Russian, 

Latin, 

Russian, 

Agnus 

. agnets. 

Glutio. . 


Aper 

. vepr. 

Ignis. . . . 


Gastus 

. chistui. ^ 

Jugum. . 


Gulmen 

. kholm. 

Lingo.. . 


Flamma 

. plamen. 

Midleui . 
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Latin. 

Rusnian. 

Latin. 

liassian. 

Mare 

. . . more. 

Saccus 

. . . sok. 

Medium . . . . 

. . . mejdu. 

Tenuis 

tonkii. 



Tepor 

. . . teplota. 

Plecto 

. . . pletu. 

Valde 

. . . velikii. 

Porta 

. . . vorotu. 

Vcrto 

. . . vcrchu. 

Post 

. . . poslic. 

Vivo 

... jeviu. 

Precor 

. . . proshu. 

Vita. 

. . . jwdt. 

Pridie 

. . . pered. 

Voluntas . . . 

. . . volya. 

Prope 

Pulvis 

. . . podlie. 

. . . puil. 

Proper Slavonian. 

Rugio 

. . . ruikaiu. 

Vidua 

. . . vdova. 

Ros 

. . . rosa. 

Hortus 

. . . . vert. 

Seco 

. . . seku. 



Sedeo 

. . . siju. 

Bubulcus . . 

. . . volopas. 

Sedile 

. . . sidiel. 

Hospes 

. . . gospod. 

Semen 

. . . semya. 

Nudus 

. . . nagii. 

Siliqua .... 

. . . shelukha. 

Oculus 

. . . oko. 

Sonus 

. . . son. 

Ascllus. . . . . . 

. . . osel. 

Sono 

. . . zvonaiu. 

Probus 

. . . prabyi. 

Stipula 

. . . stebel. 

Juventas . . . . 

. . . younost. 


Note . — After surveying the races of men who constituted 
the ancient population of the west of Europe, we ought now 
to pursue our inquiry towards the north. The German nations 
appear to come next in order after the Celts and the races 
of Iberians and Italians, who are beyond them towards the 
south and the west. But the Germans are not the abori- 
gines of the most northern parts in Europe : they found those 
countries previously occupied by Allophy Ilian tribes. Before 
proceeding to the Germans, we must investigj.te the history 
and relations of these tribes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ABORIGINES OF NORTHERN EUROPE. RAGE OF lOTUNS, 

TSCHUDES, AND OUGRES. 


Section I . — Historical Survey. 

An extensive region in the northern part of the old continent, 
including all the countries beyond the Baltic, and a tract of 
uncertain limits stretching thence towards the cast as far as 
the Uralian mountains and beyond that chain of hills and the 
river Obi reaching almost to the remote Yenisei, has been 
the immemorial abode of numerous tribes of people who may 
be considered as belonging to one great family of nations. 
Many parts of that region are still inhabited by races descended 
from the same stock, while in others the native tribes have 
been exterminated, or driven further northwards, or into forests 
and mountainous tracts : almost everywhere they have been 
vanquished and oppressed by more powerful nations who have 
encroached upon them from the south, of German, or Slavonian, 
or of Tartar origin. In one only instance has it fallen to the 
lot of a people descended from this race to found an inde- 
pendent state, or to take any part in the affairs of the civilised 
world.* I allude to the kingdom of the Magyars or Hunga- 
rians. The several tribes belonging to this family of nations 
have no collective name or general epithet, either adopted by 
^thenfeelves or universally bestowed upon them by foreigners, 
that might serve to distinguish them from people who are 
strangers to their stock and lineage. Each nation has its 
particular appellative. ‘ In sofne instances the names given to 

* See Schloczer’s Allgcrn. Nord. G eschichte. Muller’s Ugrische Volkstamm. 
Riihs, Finnland und seine Bewohner. 
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individual tribes appear to have been derived from the nature 
of the countries which they inhabit. It has been supposed 
by Ihre and others that th^ Finns were so termed by their 
German and Swedish neighbours from the fenns and marshy 
districts with which their land abounds.* The name of the 
Queens is said to have had a similar origin.-|* The meaning 
of Lappes, in Russian Lopari^ is yet unknown : no probable 
explanation of it has been found, j: The name of Tschudes or 
Tschudaki, meaning foreigners or barbarians^ was originally 
given in the Russian annals to the native people on the shores 
of the Livonian gulf, who were a tribe of the same race.§ 
This epithet has lately been used by writers on ethnography in 
a more extensive sense, and has been made to comprehend all 
the numerous tribes in the Russian empire who speak lan- 
guages akin to the dialect of the original or Livonian Tschudes. 
In like manner the name of Finns has been generalised by 
some late German writers, who include under that designation, 
besides the proper Finns, the Laplanders, and the different 
tribes in the north of Europe and of Asia, whom the Russians 
assimilate with the Tschudes. A recent author of great learn- 
ing, who has treated expressly on the history of this family of 

* Fen (Islandice). Palus, terra paludosa. — (Anglo-Sax.) — Idem, Ihre, Olossar. — 
Fen (Hollandice Fenn). Palus. Skinner. See Lehrberg, iiber die Wohnsitze der 
Jemen, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Neu-Finnlands, in Untersuchungen zur Erlau- 
terung der alien Geschichte Russlands. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1826. 

i* * § Quaens is the appellation stiU given in the northern parts of Norway to the 
Finnlanders. (Von Buch, Lehrberg, lib. citat.) The Finnlanders in the eastern 
parts of Bothnia call themselves, as Lehrberg declares, llainu-laiset, meaning 
People of the low or marshy land. (See also Geijer, Schwedcns Urgeschichtc 
Deutsch-iibersetzt, s. 354.) 

t Lappe is derived by Lehrberg from a Finnish word meaning the extreme,** 

the last or furthest.” Ihre derives it from Lop or L^p, an old Swedish word 
meaning wizard or enchanter. But as a similar name is given to this people by 
their Russian neighbours, it is most probably an ancient epithet derived irom a 
national name of the original Lappes. (See Geijer’s note in p. 349.) ^ 

§ Dobrowsky, an excellent authority in any question connected with Slavonians 
antiquity, informs us that there are three terms in the Slavonic languages nearly 
corresponding witli the Greek fiappapol, Gzud or Tschud, Vlach, and Niem. The 
latter is appropriated to people of German race, the second to Gauls or Celts : the 
first is used as the designation of the aboriginal tribes in the Russian empire akin 
to the Lappes and Finns. (Dobrowsky, Geschichte der Bohmischen Sprache, Prag. 

1818.) 
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nations, gives to all of them the collective name of Ugrians, 
from the Ugri or Ougres, who are tribes inhabiting the Uralian 
mountains.'''' There is an obvious inconvenience in such double 
acceptations of the same terms, since the reader may not in 
all cases easily distinguish whether they are used in a parti- 
cular or in a more general sense. 

I shall avoid the obscurities that might arise from the use of 
ambiguous terms, by comprehending the nations of this family 
under the epithets of lotuns, Tschudes, and Ougres, neither of 
which is applicable to any particular nation. The meaning 
and limitations of each of these names will be explained as I 
proceed. 

By the first term, which is that of lotuns or Iotnen,it appears 
that the Northmen of Scandinavia were accustomed to desig- 
nate the more ancient inhabitants of that country who were 
alien to the lineage of Odin, and to all the tribes of the Ger- 
manic race. It was used by our ancestors nearly in the same 
sense in which the Greeks and Romans used the term of bar- 
barian.-(- The epithet of Totun or lotnen is of frequent occur- 
rence in the sagas. In these compositions it has, according to 
Geijer, both a mythological and an historical acceptation. In 
the former sense, beings so termed are the destructive powers 
of Nature personified and represented under the forms of 
giants or dwarfs and enchanters. lotuns among the old poets 
of the north, as were the Titans of the Greeks, were the ene- 
mies of gods and men, creatures of the imagination, symboli- 
cal of physical and moral evils. Races of men who were the 
hereditary and perpetual foes of the Teutonic tribes, were also 
called lotuns ; and this term assumes its historical sense when 
it is used to designate the barbarous aborigines of northern 
Europe, whose conquest or extirpation by a race of happier 
destinies is celebrated in the early poems of the Scalds. Traces 
of these older inhabitants of Scandinavia are found in the 
•stories of their warfare handed down from the early historical 
age. Adam '"of Bremen, who during the eleventh century, in 

• • 

* Der Ugrische Volkstamm, von F. ft. Muller. 

t It is not improbable that lotun originally was analogous to the Greek word 
Tirav, but it bears ethnographical! y the sen^e attributed. 
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the character of missionary as well as in military service, lived 
twelve years with the Danish king Swen Ulfson, has pre- 
served a relation of this kind. ‘^Narravit mihi,’’ he says, ** rex 
Danorum saepe recolendus, gentem quandam ex montanis in 
plana d^scendere solitam, et incertum esse unde veniat ” — 
“ subito accedunt — oninem depopulantur regionem.” Enemies 
of civilisation, these barbarous natives of mountains and forests, 
who were clothed with the skins of wild beasts, and uttered 
sounds more like the cries of wild animals than the speech of 
men — ‘‘qui ferarum pellibus utuntur pro vestibus,et loquentes 
ad invicem frendere magis quam verba proferre dicuntur,” 
dwelt in caves and the clefts of rpcks, and issued thence as 
nightly marauders to perpetrate deeds of blood.* By the 
Icelanders they were termed lotnen and Thursen, giants and 
enchanters.f That these designations do not belong to the 
mere creatures of fancy, such as superstition in later times 
associates with them, appears from the fact that the historical 
sagas deduce the genealogy of many families from an lotnian 
ancestry. The early poems, according to Geijer, describe 
real wars in the accounts of contests against barbarians of the 
rocks and mountains. In the song of Thiodolf to the honour 
of Thor, that god is termed ^‘the destroyer of mountain-wolves, 
the overturner of the altars of the Fornjotish idols, the con- 
queror of lotuns and Finns. J Here an historical name comes 
forward in connection witli the old term of lotun to explain its 
meaning in still earlier use. So Snorro Sturleson in the Heims- 
kringla uses Finns and lotuns as synonymous.^ The people 
thus termed are plainly the Skrith-finni, who were described 
by Procopius as inhabiting Thule in the sixth century, and by 
Paul Warnefrid’s Son in the eighth, under nearly the same 
name, and of whom Adam of Bremen reports that they exceeded 
wild beasts in the swiftness of their flight.|| They dwelt, ac- 

* Adam of Bremen. Geijer, op. cit. p. 341. 

t Geijer, ubi supra. ^ Geijer, s. 343. ^ ^ 

§ In Uarald Harfager's Saga in the Heimskringla the lotun Svase calls himself 
a Finn. Finn is plainly used as synonymous with lotni or lotuns, rendered latten 
in the Swedish version in Peringskidld’f edition ^of the Heimskringla, and in the 
liatin version Gigantes. ^ 

II Adam of Bremen terms them Skriteiingi. Saxo calls them Scriefinni. He de- 
scribes them, Qu'tC gens inusitatis assueta vehiculis montium inaccessa venationis 
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cording to Adam, towards the north, between Sweden and 
Norway, especially in Helsingland. He also mentions them 
in the Wermlands. In the eleventh century they wandered 
in the southern frontiers of Norway. In early periods they 
were certainly in the south of Sweden, where in a part of 
Smaland are still lound the local names of Finweden, the field 
of Finns, Finnheide, and Finnia.* 

It must be observed, that under this name of Finns, two 
very different races are often included, viz. the Lappes, still 
termed Finnas by the Norwegians, and the true Finns, that is 
the Finnlanders, who by the same people are called Qumns. 
To which of these two races do the old accounts ref er ? Perhaps 
to both. Although, says Geijer, the Lappish and Finnish are 
two different idioms, yet it is proved by their relationship to 
each other, which is even admitted by those who, without any 
grounds, contend against the affinity of the two nations, that 
both these idioms belong to the same family of languages.” 
The author here refers, as I suppose, to Lehrberg,t who in his 
learned researches into the history of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Russian empire, maintained that the Lappes and Finns 
jvere entirely different races ; the Lappes, always wild and no- 
madic, being the true aborigines of Scandinavia ; and the Finns, 
a more cultivated and settled people, allied to the Russian 
Tschudes, having come originally from the East. Lehrberg’s 
chief argument in defence of this opinion turns on the physi- 
cal and moral diversities of the two nations.} But we shall 
hereafter find proofs that the former are by no means constant ; 

ardore sectatur.” “ Finni ultimi Septentrionis popiili venationibus callcnt. Incerta 
illis habitatio est vagaquc domus. Pandis trubibiis vccti conferta nivibus juga per- 
curnint.’' These Finni are plainly I.appcs. (Sec Geijer, 344.) 

• From Ottar’s statement it appears that the people termed by him Finnas, that 
is the Lappes, must have inhabited u great part of Sweden in the time of Alfred. 
He says “ that the country of the Northmen was very long and very narrow : the 
whole of it that is useful for agriculture and ])asturagG lies on the sea. It is also 
» very mountainous in some [larts. In the east, on the border of the inhabited land, 
lie wild mountains, upon which dwell Finnas.’* 

t Lehrberg’s IJiitersuchungen zur Krliiiitcrung, &c., uhi supra. 
t The same opinion had been maintained by a native of Finnland, zealous for 
the honour of his country, and disdaining kindred with the Lappes. See F. M. 
Frantzen, Dissertatio Academica de Bircarlis, A bote, 1730. The Acta Literaria of 
Upsala contain a prolix disputation on this subject. 
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and history affords good reason for believing that the Finns 
were at one period quite as barbarous as we now find the Lap- 
pes, though it appears that before their conquest by the 
Swedes they had learnt to L‘ultivate the earth.* Lehrberg’s 
doubts are overcome by a weight of argument sufficient to 
establish the consanguinity of these nations^ on which both 
the older and later testimonies are nearly agreed.*|* As early as 
the ninth century we find evidence of affinity between their 
languages. Ottar, the Northman^ who related his adventures 
to King Alfred, declared that the Fennas of Norwegian Fin- 
mark, that is, the Lappes, appeared to him to speak almost the 
same language as the Beormahs, near the mouth of the D wina.;}; 
The Beormahs were a tribe nearly allied, as we shall show, to the 
Finns, and certainly not Lappes. In Ottar’s time they were 
an agricultural people, and had their land well tilled. Lee- 
mius § says that the Lappish and Finnish languages have a 
considerable resemblance, though it is not so close as that 
between the Danish and the German. He concludes, how- 
ever, that the analogy is such between these dialects as to prove 
that the Finlanders and the Finnas, meaning the Lappes, were 
originally one people. Gunnerus, in his commentary upon 
Leemius, says, it is beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
the Finnas or Laplanders are of the same origin as the Fin- 
landers.” He adds that the resemblance of their language is, 
considering their long separation, surprising. This is proved 
in a diffuse comparison of their dialects by Schnitler.|| I shall 
add the opinions of two or three modem writers, who of all 
others are best qualified to decide this question. Porthan,^ 
who devoted himself to profound researches into the history 
of the Finnish nations, their language, mythology, and the 1*6- 
lation of their different tribes to each other, says, that “ both 
nations certainly belong to the same ^ chief-stem ' or princi- 

* Riihs, Finnland und seine Bewohner. Geijer, ubi supra.^ 

X Ottar, edit. Rask. cited by Geijer. 

§ Cn. Leemius, De Lnpponibus Commentatio,’' in 4to, Havniie, 1767. 

II Gunner, Episcop. Nidrosae ad Leem. de Lapp.^ 

^ Porthan was a professor and presidellt of the Royal Academy at Abo. flis 
opinion is of the greatest authority in subjects relating to Scandinavian, and par- 
ticularly to Finnish antiquities. 
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pal race.” That their languages are of kindred origin is a 
fact which, as Porthan declares, can be denied by no im- 
partial inquirer.* * * § Hire, whose authority is scarcely of less 
weight, says in the preface to hisl Lapponic lexicon, Obser- 
vabit lector me promiscu^ linguas Finnicam Lapponicamque 
in praesidium vocare, quod, quantumcunque illae jam distent, 
neminem ofFendere debet, cum, non obstante hodierno discri- 
mine,tanta inter illas observetur harmonia ut perquam videatur 
probabile ante bis mille annos, illas unam eandemque linguam 
fuisse.”t And the late Professor Rask, who is well known to 
have made the Finnish and Lapponic languages the object of 
his particular study, and who was the author of the best and 
latest ^^Lappiske Sproglsehre,” declares that the affinity of the 
two languages is instantly apparent on a comparison, although 
it is true that a genuine Lappe is not understood in conversation 
by a genuine Finn.”J Some other testimonies of nearly equal 
weight are cited in the margin.^ 

It may be worth while to notice as a fact tending to con- 
firm this opinion, though not itself a ground for any positive 
argument, that the Finns and Lappes give themselves very 
similar national appellations. The Finns call themselves 

* Henr. Gabriel Porthan, Frsees, Dissertat. Acad. Aboens, t. 14. Geijer’s 
Swedens Urgeschichte, s. 347- 

*1* Ihre*8 Lexicon Lapponicum cum interpretatione vocabulorum Succo-Latina, 
Ac. 4to, Holmix, 17d0. 

t Rask's Undersdgelse om des gamle Nordiske Sprogs Oprindelse,’* cited by 
Geijer, p. 347- 

§ Lappones atitiipiissimos sine dubio Septentrionis nostri, etiam Finlandiae, in- 
colas, ad eandem referendos esse stirpcm, linguse sus cum reliquis comparatio arguit.” 
(C. G. Sanmark, Dissert. Acad. Aboae. 1788.) 

Peter Hbgstrbm, a Swedish missionary, who resided as a preacher among the 
Lappes, and who wrote a^ celebrated work on the people of Lapland, says decidedly. 

It is quite certain that the liuppes and Finns were originally one people. This has 
been proved by Scheffer, and it is so dear and incontrovertible, especially from the 
comp|rison of their languages, that no doubt whatever can exist upon the subject.*’ 
»(Historische Beschreibung des Schwedischen Lapplands von M. P. Hogstiom, aus 
dem Schwedischen, — Allgem. Hist, der Reisen, Bd. 20.) 

The same conclusion as to the identity of origin between the Lappes and Finn- 
Innders has been maintained, os aresulty>f much curious research, in several disserta- 
tions in the series published by the Academy of Abo, at the head of which was 
Profesror Porthan. 
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Suoma or Suomalaiset, in the singular Suomalainen. The 
Lappes term themselves Same, Sabme, or Sabmelads. 

Travellers indeed have been struck by the different aspect 
of the Finns and Lappes. (Von Buch has remarked that al- 
though these nations have the same origin they were probably 
separated before they came to inhabit the north. He supposes 
that the Lappes descended from the White Sea towards Swe- 
den and Norway, and that the Finns came up from Esthonia. 
Gei jer observes that the earliest historical traces of the Finns 
and Lappes, supporting as they do the affinity of the two na- 
tions, bear testimony likewise to their diversity and early 
separation. The Lappes have been from time immemorial 
pressed continually further towards the north, and this not only 
by the Swedes and Norwegians to the westward, but equally 
by Finns on the eastern side of the Baltic, where many circum- 
stances indicate that the Lappes formerly possessed territories 
now in the occupation of genuine Finns. Places recalling the 
name of the Lappes are found in Finnland. Tribes of Lap- 
landers still wandered on the northern Tavastland, in the upper 
Savolax and in East Bothnia during the fifteenth century, and 
were gradually obliged to retire northward.* The great num- 
ber of Lappish names w hich are spread though Finnland in 
the Finnish and Swedish districts, supported by the consenting 
traditions of both Finns and Lappes, are thought by those 
antiquarians who have most carefully examined this subject 
to afford sufficient proof that the Lappes once inhabited even 
the southern parts of Finnland. That they were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Scandinavia is the most probable conclusion ; and 
this is maintained by their own national traditions.f “ That 
this weak, unwarlike people should have left an impression 
of terror on the minds of our ancestors,’' s?ays M. Geijer, “ is 
indeed difficult to understand but it is a difficulty which 
vanishes when we take into the account the influence of a 
poetical imagination on the composition of our sagas, and con-« 
sidcr that the great numbers of hostile bands, and the circum- 

* Dissertatio Acad, de Bircarlis, prssidJtH. G. Porthan, F. M . Frantzen, Abus, 
1789. 

f Hdgstidm iiber die Lappen. Geijer, Dcutsch-iibersetz, 350. 
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stances under which they engaged, may have rendered them 
formidable, though individually infirm; and that there are 
some Lappish tribes of greater stature and bravery than the 
rest. It is moreover unquestionible that Finnish tribes were 
to be found at an early period in the present Swedish Nord- 
land, and these were certainly included under the name of 
lotuns or lotnen. There is no doubt that the Quaens were a 
tribe of this description. In the ninth century they wandered 
about in the forests to the northward of Sweden. In Harold 
Harfager’s time Quaenland reached as far as Helsingland ; next 
to Quaenland was Finnland, beyond it Kirialand or Karelia, 
and above all these lay Finnmark or the Lappmarks. A 
singular mistake in the old writers indicates that this people, 
the Quaens, were in the immediate vicinity of the Swedes at an 
earlier period than it is generally supposed. Adam of Bremen 
speaks of Quinnaland — Quaen-land, or the land of women 
— to the northward of Sweden. He was led to this notion by 
an obvious mistake of names, and hence the fabulous repre- 
sentation to be found in authors of a northern country of 
Amazons. Hence it Jiappened also that Paul, son of Warne- 
frid, two centuries before, and even the older geographer of 
Ravenna, had placed Amazons on the northern ocean. Even 
Tacitus represented that in the neighbourhood of the Swedes 
dwelt a nation who were governed by women.* 

As the Teutonic nations when they made their way to- 
wards the Baltic and beyond that sea, found the countries 
which they entered from the middle region of Europe preoc- 
cupied by peopfe of the Finnish and Lappish race, so the Sla- 
vonian Russians in the eastern parts met with tribes of the 
same stock in all the countries, reaching from the gulf of 
Livonia to the Uralian mountains. To these tribes they gave, 
as we have observed, the name of Tschudes, which means 
barbarians, or people alien from the Slavonic blood. In the 
northern tracts of the Ural this last name gave way to that of 
Ugrians or Ougres, bestowed on tribes whose savage ferocity 
and 'fabulous prowess a^e celebrated in the popular mythology. 

* Dissertat. Acad, de Antiqua Oente Quenoram, praesid. H. G. Porthan, subj. 
H. Vegelius. Abos, 

VOL. III. 
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The more general designation of Tschudes, however, prevails 
where the Russians have spread, even in late times, and by 
them the aborigines of the Siberian deserts are so termed. 
In Asia various Tartar or Turkish tribes have encroached on 
the southern borders of the Tschudes and Ugrians, and like the 
Germans and Slavonians in Europe, have driven them towards 
the North, or have subdued and caused them to assimilate in 
customs and general habits, and in some instances in language, 
to their conquerors. 

Section II. — Of the Country originally and at present in- 
habited hy the lotuns and the kindred Nations, and of the 
different Tribes belonging to the Race. 

loTUNHEiM, the abode or home of lotuns or Finns, is 
celebrated in the Sagas. Its situation is undefined. Some 
writers place it to the north-eastward of Biarma-land or Per- 
mia, in the unknown region beyond the eastern Dwina, and 
reaching towards the Uralian mountains,* but the name was 
vaguely applied to all the unconquered countries of the Finnish 
and the kindred tribes, wherever situated. lotunbeim was the 
land of mystery and darkness, as were the extreme north and 
west in the early fables of the Greeks : it was called by the 
Northmen ‘‘ Risenland,” the country of giants, + and “ Hun- 
dinginland,” a region the inhabitants of which howled like 
wolves and dogs.J 

In periods long antecedent to the arrival of the first Indo- 
German colonies on the shores of the Baltic, it Hs probable that 
the race to whom they gave the name of lotuns, inhabited all the 
borders of that sea, and the whole of Scandinavia; but at the open- 
ing of the historical times, in the age of the^agas, wars of con- 
quest had long been waged between the aboriginal Finns and the 
Teutonicand Slavonian nations who invaded them. At that time 
we find the lotun race stretching eastward from Scandibavis^ 
towards the Uralian chain, and separated by a definite barrier 
from the tribes of a different kindred who had expelled them 
from the south. This barrier is liLarked out by striking features 

* SchlozCT, Allgem. Nord. Geschichte, s, 442. 
t Muller's Ugrische Volkstamm, p. i. s. 414. $ Ibid. s. 415. 
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in the physical geography of the countries. Of the rivers of 
European Russia, some flow northwards into the Baltic and the 
White Sea, others towards the Euxine and the Caspian. A 
ridge of highlands may be traced? through the whole extent of 
this country from east to west, which divides the sources of 
the northern and southern waters. From the heights of Waldai 
to the south-eastward of old Nowgorod and the country sur- 
rounding the sources of the Wolga, this ridge, termed by the 
Russians Uwal and the Great Uwalli, extends with irregular 
bendings towards the east. Passing by the great lake of Bieloi 
Ozero, it continues between Kostroma to the north, and Vo- 
logda and Jaroslawi to the south, divides the domain of the 
Dwina from that of the Upper Wolga, and ascends towards 
the Ural between the sources of the Petschora and the 
Kama. The great Uwalli, running nearly under the sixtieth 
parallel of latitude, may be said to separate Eastern Europe 
into two great regions, of different climate and natural produc- 
tions, one of which communicates by its rivers with the Frozen 
Ocean, and the other with the Pontic and Caspian Seas. These 
regions to the southward and northward of the Uwalli present 
striking differences of vegetation. The oak, the great ornament 
of the German forests, is confined in the east of Europe to the 
countries lying to the southward of the heights of Waldai ; and 
the principal elms, TJlmus sativa and campestris, are scarcely 
seen to the northward of this ridge. Of the cereal gramina, 
rye and barley alone grow to the northward ; while wheat and 
oats are native iy the regions lying to the southward of the same 
limit, where the plains, watered by theWolga and the Dnieper, 
abounding in rich corn-fields, have been the granary of Europe. 
The countries thus physically distinguished present a line of 
separation important in an ethnological point of view.* To the 
northward of this limit we may place the Finningia, and to the 
soutl^ward the Sarmatia of the Roman writers : the former the 
"immemorial abode of Finnish and Tschudish nations, the latter 
occupied by tribes of Antes, Serbes, and others, whose lineage 
is scarcely distinguishs^ble in the middle ages. The relation 
of the great Sarmatian race living further towards the south 
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with the Slavonians, who in the time of Nestor divided Euro- 
pean Russia with the Tschudes, is still a subject of some doubt. 
In the age of that historian there were still Tschudish tribes to 
the southward of Lake Ilnierl^, and they continued to be spread 
far along the steppes of the WoJga towards the south-east, but 
the Slavic founders of Nowgorod encroached upon them. They 
still preserve their language and manners in the mountainous 
parts of the Uwalli. Upon or beyond the Uwalli were, ac- 
cording to the most accurate researches of the academicians 
of St. Petersburg, the tracts occupied by the various tribes 
enumerated by Nestor in his Russian annals, as forming, in 
conjunction with the Slavonic Russians, the population of 
Eastern Europe. Those tribes in Nestor’s table of nations are the 
Tschudes properly so termed, and the tribes called Meres and 
Wesses, on the Bieloi Ozero; the Tschudi Savolotschie or the 
Tschudes beyond the river Wolok; thePermians,thePetscheres 
on the Petschora, the James, and the Ougres. The Tschudes 
of the Baltic or the Pomorskaia Tschudes, the Finns of the 
Northmen, are here distinguished from the Tschudes beyond 
the Wolok, who, according to the old Russian historian Ta- 
tistschew, occupied the shores of the Ladoga and Onega Lakes. 
The Petscheres are supposed to be the Syrjmni, on the river 
Petschora, an active tribe who at an early period carried on a 
trade in peltry with the people of Siberia; and the Ougres were 
the natives of Ugria or Yugoria, the limits of which compre- 
hended the Uralian mountains and the country bordering them 
on both sides. ^ 

Even beyond this chain and the rivers which flow from it, 
the Tschudes, as they are termed by the Russians, are sup- 
posed to have extended in ancient times, and to have been 
spread into the vast regions of Northern Asia. 

Since the era of Pallas’s journey through various provinces of 
the Russian empire, and the publication of the Petropolit^n vo- 
cabularies, many of the academicians of St. Petersburg and othe^ 
learned men in the north of Europe, have taken much pains in 
collecting specimens of the languages of the different nations of 
Siberia; and M. Klaproth in his “ Sprachatlas’jhas collected 
these vocabularies in tables so comprehensive as to afford a se- 
cure ground for the classification of the languages to which they 
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belong. From the table of vocabularies exemplifying the 
idioms of the Finns and Tschudes, we perceive at the first 
glance that these languages, and the nations by whom they 
are spoken, arrange themselves ur^der the following divisions : 

1. The western branch, including the tribes and languages 
of the lotuns or Finns and Lappes. They are termed some- 
times, less properly, Finns of the Baltic, and by Klaproth 
Germanised Finns. 

To this branch belong the Finnlanders already mentioned ; 
the Ehstians or Esthonians, separated from the Finnlanders 
by the gulf which bears the name of the latter people; the 
Karelians, to the eastward of Finnland reachingto lake Ladoga; 
the Finns of Olonetz, to the northward of lake Onega, and 
spreading towards the Dwina ; and the Lappes, whether na- 
tives of Norwegian Finnmark, where they are still termed 
Fionas, or of Swedish and Russian Lapland. 

2. The second branch are the Permian tribes. To the Per- 
mian branch belong the inhabitants of various districts on the 
Upper Kama, the Russian province of Permia, the Syrjaenians, 
and the Votiaks. The old Biarmi of the Sagas on the Dwina, 
and reaching from the mouth of that river to the Petschore, 
along the coast of the White Sea, who were the Beorinahs of 
Ottar, were of this stock, as nearly all the northern writers 
since the time of Strahlcnberg have maintained. 

3. A third branch may be termed the Bulgarian, since ac- 
cording to the researches of late writers they are relics of the 
old population of Great Bulgaria, under which name were com- 
prehended the countries on the Wolga and the Lower Kama, 
and the plains reaching thence towards the Pontic and Caspian 
Seas. The tribes of this division, who by Klaproth are termed 
“Wolgische Finne,^i” or Wolgian Finns, will be described in 
the sequel; they are principally the Morduans and Tschere- 
misses. Some reckon among them the Tschuvasches. 

4. * The fourth branch are the Ugorian races, the Ougres 
or Ugrian tribes, termed by Klaproth “die Ugorische 
Finnen.’’ A learned writer, who has lately investigated the 
history of these nations in a^vrork of great research, denomi- 
nates the whole race from this branch, “ Der Ugrische Volk- 
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Stamm.” If we consider the name of this branch in its local 
relation merely, it will be nearly equivalent to Uralian. 

Among the Ugorian tribes are enumerated: — 1. The Wo- 
gouls of the Umlian mountai|-chain, whose language displays 
four dialects, indicative of so many tribes. 2. Various tribes 
of Ostiaks, inhabiting the neighbourhood of the river Obi. 
3. The Magyars or Hungarians, who settled in the ninth cen- 
tury in Hungary, but are proved by historical evidence, and 
principally by the analogy of their language, to be a tribe of 
this race, and to have belonged to the Ugorian division of it. 

I shall now' proceed to examine the history of particular 
nations falling under each of these subdivisions. It may be 
observed, for the purpose of a more distinct terminology, that 
the name of lotuns or lotnen, comprehends properly the West- 
ern Finns, Esthonians, and Lappes; that of Tschudes, the 
tribes of middle Russia, both on the Wolga and in Permland; 
Ougres or Ugorian tribes are those of the Ural and Siberia. 
Each of these names has by some writers been generalised, 
and made by them to comprehend the w'hole stock. 


Section III . — Of the lotuns or lotnen^ including Finnas 
or Lappes, Finns, Ehstians, and Lieji or Livonians. 

It is remarkable that the Lappes were known for many 
ages under no other designation than that of Finnas or Skrith- 
linnas, a fact calculated to throw doubt on the derivation of the 
name of Finns adopted by Ihre and later writerA The Lappes 
are termed by their Russian neighbours Lopari: tribes be- 
longing to this division of the lotune race are distinguished 
by their wilder and more nomadic mannef of life, and still 
more by their dialects, which though related to those of the 
Finns are yet separate idioms, and unintelligible in conversa- 
tion to Finns who live at a distance from the Lappes. 'The, 
language of the Finns, properly so termed, is much more 
nearly related to the Ehstian or Esthonian, and to the Liefian 
or Livonian, and the people whoVpeak these three dialects are 
similar in their manners. In the time of Pliny the southern 
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coast of the Baltic to the eastward of the Vistula was vaguely 
termed Finningia, from the Finnish tribes who inhabited it. 
Pliny gives it that name, but enumerates among its inhabitants 
German and perhaps some Slavonian tribes, extending from 
the Vistula towards the remote East.* 

Ptolemy in the second century mentioned Phinni, together 
with the Gythones and Venedse, nations of small extent and 
power in the neighbourhood of the Vistula.-f* 

Tacitus at an earlier period had more accurately described 
the Finns, evidently inhabitants of countries to the southward 
of the Baltic. 

How far the Finnish races may originally have extended 
from this quarter towards the south and west is uncertain. 
Is is very probable that in ages anterior to the conquest 
of Germany by the Teutonic race they may have occupied 
all the southern coast of the Baltic, and they may have 
come into contact with the Celtic nation in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cimbric territory. They appear, according to 
Geijer, from ancient accounts, to have spread themselves at 
least into the islands of the Baltic adjacent to the coast of 
Denmark.:}; 

The Finnish tribes to the southward of the gulf of Finnland 
are the Ehstians and Liefi or Livonians. They are chiefly 
in Esthonia, Russia, and on the coast of the gulf of Livonia, 
where they live both about Salis on the eastern, and about 
Angern on the western shore of the great Livonian bay or 
gulf. Courland is the most western country now containing 
distinct remains of the old Finnish population. At Walk, one 
hundred and forty wersts east from Riga, the Esthonian Finnish 
takes place of the Lettish or Lithuanian idiom among the 
peasantry. “Heve,” says the intelligent traveller M. Erman 
“ is the clearly-marked boundary of the Hunno-Finnish race, 

► *^00 minor est opinione Finningia. Quidam h«c habitari ad Vistulum usque 

fluvium a Garmatis, Venedis, &c., ferunt. 
t Claud. Ptolem. Geogr. p. 

t See the account of the lotun Aeger or Hler, in the isle of Lcssoe, near Den- 
mark. Lessee means H1er*s Oe or liter's island. Geijer, ubi supra, p. 346. See 
also Konung Olaf Helges Haraldson's Saga. Heimskringla, apud Periugskibld, 
tom. i. p. 647* 
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which was formerly spread widely through Europe^ and now 
stretches from Finnland far into Asia^ occupying a great 
portion of the northern space of the Old Continent.* *• Even 
Rt Memel we are assured bj this writer that the peasantry 
who speak this language are strongly marked and contrasted 
in person and stature with the Lithuanian peasantry .+ The 
former are particularly small in stature : the Lithuanians are 
tall.f The Esthonians^ in spite of the calamities|| to which 
their country has been subjected in frequent conquests, now 
amount to about half a million of people: the Livonians are 
in very small numbers, and chiefly settled about the little 
river Salis, on the shores of the gulf of Riga. The whole 
of Livonia probably belonged in early times to the Liefi, for 
the Duna or Western Dwina was in the commencement of 
history the boundary between the Finnish people on one 
side and the Letts or Lithuanian race on the other; but the 
Letts have gradually encroached, and the name of Lettland 
now comprehends the old Livonia.§ The Esthonians, like 
some cognate tribes on the Wolga, call themselves Rahwas^ 
and their country Marahwas. Although Schloezer long ago 
recognised fully the affinity of the Ehsti and Liefi with the 
Finns, a late writer, whom I have before mentioned, has con- 
jecturally associated them with the Letts and Lithuanians,5[ 
who are an entirely distinct people. The authority of Sjogren’*^* 
is allowed to have a complete prepondemnce on this subject; 
according to whom, this part of Europe beyond the Duna is 
the old abode of a division of the Finnish race.+-|* The Ishores, 


* Ennan^B Reise urn die Welt, Bd. i. s. 40. 

f Erman observes that the old traveller Count Herberstein remarked that the 
population of Old Prussia consisted of giants and dwarfs. He supposes that these 
two races are indicated by this remark. ' 

The Ehstian language is here distinguished into two dialects, those of Reval 
and Doipat. To the latter Adelung supposes that the idiom of the Krewines or the 
Krebingians belongs, which is spoken on the river Memel. ^ 

|( MiiUer's Ugrische Volkstamm, ii. p. 22. § Mithrid. ii. s. 766. 

% Arndt uber die Ursprung, &c. Frankfort, 1818. 

*• Sjogren iiber die Finnische Sprache und ihre Lijeratur. Petersburg, 1821. 

ft Yet a late writer, whose learned researdbes entitle him to respect, has had the 
boldness, or rather the absurdity, to conjecture the descent of these nations from the 
Celts, contrary to all philological evidence. (Parrot, Versuch iiber die Sprache, 
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SO termed by the Russians, by the Swedes Ingers, who inhabit 
Ingria, a little further eastward, are said to be a branch of the 
Karelians. Beyond these are the tribes of the same kindred, 
whom we shall survey in the nextj section under the name of 
Tschedes. 

These branches of the Finnish race to the southward of the 
Baltic, are probably the tribes known to the Romans under 
the name of Finni or Fenni, and to whom Tacitus hesitated 
whether to ascribe a German or a Sarmatian origin.’*' Yet the 
description which that writer gives of their manners reminds 
us of the most uncultivated of the Lappes. They had not yet 
learnt agriculture. Tacitus thus describes them : 

The Fenni live in a state of amazing savageness and squalid 
poverty. They are destitute of arms, horses, and settled 
abode — “non arma, non equi, non Penates’* — their food is wild 
herbs ; their clothing, skins ; their bed, the ground. Their only 
dependence is their arrows, which for want of iron are headed 
with bone ; and the chase is the support of the women as well 
as of the men, with whom they wander in the pursuit and claim 
a share of the prey. Nor do they provide any other shelter 
for their infants from wild beasts and storms, than a covering 
of branches twisted together. This is the resort of youth, this 
is the receptacle of old age. Yet this manner of life is ac- 
counted by them happier than to groan over the plough, toil 
in building houses, and to subject their own fortunes and those 
of others to hope and fear. “ Securi adversus homines, securi 
adversus deos, rem difficillimam adsecuti sunt ut illis non voto 
quidem opus esset.” 

The earliest account of either stem of this race in Scandi- 
navia is to be found in Procopius. This writer was, as it is 
well known, a companion of Belisarius in the Gothic and Van- 
dalic wars, in the course of which it is evident that he had op- 
portunities of conversing with natives of the north of Europe, 

Abstammung, Geschichte und Mythologie die Lieven, Letten und Ehsten. Stutt- 
gard, 1828.) 

* A native Finn, ovci'zealout? for the ^nour of his nation, contends, contrary to 
all probability, that Tacitus described Lappes and not Finns. See F. M. Franzen, 
Dissertatio de Birkarhs. Aboac, 1789. 
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and he has described Scandinavia, by him termed Thule, and its 
inhabitants from accurate information. “Of all the nations 
who inhabit Thule,” says Procopius, “ the Skrithiphini (evi- 
dently the Skrithfinnas of pther writers) are the only people 
who lead a wild and savage life — drjpiodri — without regular 
clothing and food. The chase affords to both sexes full en- 
tertainment, since the forests are more extensive than else- 
where, and very lofty mountains afford an immense supply of 
game. They live upon the flesh of wild animals,and cover them- 
selves with the skins, which they fasten together with tendons 
in order to wrap them around their bodies. They suckle not 
their infants, but when the mother goes to the chase she hangs 
up the new-born babe, enveloped in a hide, upon a tree, put- 
ting a bit of marrow into its mouth. The remaining inhabit- 
ants of Thule are not very diflerent in their manners from 
other nations.”* 

M. Geijer, who has cited this passage from Procopius, com- 
pares with it an account of the same people written about two 
hundred years later, by the Langobard historian Paul, the 
son of Warnefrid. Paul terms them Scritobini, a name which 
he says they obtain “a saliendo,” from their habit of leaping : 
“ Saltibus enim, utentes arte quadam ligno incurvo ad arcus 
similitudinem, feras assequuntur.” Geijer thinks the word 
alluded to as the etymon of their name is skrida^ to stride. 
This historian then adds a description of the reindeer, and the 
dresses of Scritobini, made of reindeer skins, which appear to 
have been precisely like the dresses of the Laplanders of the 
present day. Finnas is the oldest name by which the Lappes 
were known among the Scandinavians; and the account given 
by Paul of the situation of the Scritobini agrees with that of 
Norwegian Finnland: — “Quibus in loci^ circa aestivale sol- 
stitium per aliquot dies, etiam noctu, clarissima lux cernitur, 
diesque ibi multo majores quam alibi habentur; sicut e con- 
trario, circa brumale solstitium,sol ibi non videtur, diesque min^ 
mi, quam usquam alibi, noctes quoque longiores existunt.” He 
describes the people as extremely savage: “Utpote feris ipsis 


Procop. Golth. Corp. Byzant. tom. i. 
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ratione non dispares^necaliisquam crudis agrestium animalium 
carnibus vescuntur ; de quorum etiam hirtis pcilibus sibi indu- 
menta cooptant.”* 

The first writer who distinguisljed the Lappes and Finns, or 
mentions them both in terms which enable us to recognise 
them, is Jornandes, himself a Goth, who took pains to obtain 
correct notions of Scandinavia, whence, as it is well known, 
he derived the noble race of Ostrogoths. Jornandes mentions 
a variety of nations inhabiting Scandinavia, which he terms 
Scanzia insula : — “ In Scandzae parte arctoa. gens Adogit con- 
sistit, qua; fertur in aestate media quadraginta diebus et noc- 
tibus luces habere continuas, itemque brumali tempore eodem 
dierum noctiumque numero lucem claram necire. — Aliae vero 
ibi sunt gentes Refennce, qui frumentorum non quffiritantvic- 
tum, sed cornibus ferarum atque avium vivunt.” The name 
of Adogit has puzzled all commentators, and appears to have 
originated in an error of some copyist. The people so 
termed must have been the northern Lappes. The Refennm 
are termed Rerefenna:^^ by the geographer of Ravenna, and 
by Alfred Terfennas. The name probably means Tree or 
Forest-Finns, and belongs to the uncivilised, probably Lap- 
pish, tribes in other parts of Scandinavia. Besides these Jor- 
nandes mentions the tribe of " Finni mitissimi Scanz® cul- 
toribus omnibus mitiores,” and these are doubtless the agri- 
cultural Finns. 

If the description given by Tacitus of the Finns is not en- 
tirely erroneous, which is very unlikely, we must conclude that 
people to have been, during the first century of the Christian 
era, in the lowest degree of barbarism ; more savage than any 
of the Laplanders were at the period of their conquest by the 
Swedes, and inferior to any of the tribes of the same family 
of people on the Uralian mountains, and even to the Ostiaks 
in the northern forests of Siberia. Whatever traits of social 
Wiilprovement the Finns display, at the era of their final sub- 
jugation, were derived, not as it would appear from their Ger- 

* Pauli Warnefridi Langobardi filsi Diaconi Foroiuliensis de Gestis Lango- 
bardorum, apud Grotii Hist. Gotth. p. 746. 

t Jornandes dc Rebus Geticis, p. 612. 
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man neighbours^ but from an unknown source. Their arts, 
their customs and manners, their religion, their poetry, their 
habits of thought, their whole manner of existence were pecu- 
liar and distinct from anythfng appertaining to the southern 
nations of Europe. In the character of the Finns we contem- 
plate the earliest civilisation of Northern Europe. The inves- 
tigation of their history is interesting, since it affords an op- 
portunity of comparing the primitive inhabitants of this part 
of the world with the aborigines of remote countries in other 
continents. In many particulars the ancient people of Eu- 
rope may be said to stand nearly on a level with the native 
tribes of Africa, in parts where the foreign religion of Islam 
and the arts of the Arabs have not modified the original cha- 
racter of the African race. If we compare them with the na- 
tives of Sulimana, or Dahomeh, or Ashanti, or with some of 
the nations of Southern Africa, we shall be struck with the 
resemblance which in some points displays itself. In a few 
particulars we shall admit that the people of the North have 
the advantage, while in many they are decidedly below the 
Africans. 

The conquest of Finnland by the Swedes was undertaken 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and was completed 
before the close of the thirteenth.* Before the invasion of their 
country, and even prior to any intercourse with the Swedes, 
the Finns had become a settled people, and, as we have ob- 
served, practised agriculture. Eleven centuries had intervened 
between the time when they were described^ by Tacitus as 
savages, and the period of their conquest by the Swedes. 

The Finns were, before their subjugation, entirely ignorant 
of the art of writing, and therefore we have no written docu- 
ment illustrating their ancient history. It appears that they 
had originally, like most other nations, ancient historical sagas 
or poetical traditions, but of these they lost remembijince 
during the long and bloody wars with the Swedes, whicliP 
devastated their country. The monkish chronicles compiled 

* Riihs, Finnland und seine BewohnerV.> Dissert. Academ. de anno suscepti a 
rege Liico Sancto imperii et expeditionis in Finniam mots G. F. Bohm. Aboe. 

Pauli Juusten. Chr. nicl. Kpiscop. Finnland. Aboae. 
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after their conquest in the fourteenth century, contain fictions 
copied from the Danish Saxo and the Swede Johannes Mag- 
nus. The principal resources for estimating the social character 
and illustrating the history of tht^people, are the study of their 
language and a comparison of the Finns with the Esthonians, 
a people nearly allied to them, of whose early condition we are 
somewhat better informed. Of these resources M. Riihs has 
availed himself in his ingenious researches into the history of 
Finnland and its inhabitants, a work containing many striking 
observations illustrative of the character of that people.* From 
this I shall extract some particulars relating to the moral cha- 
racteristics of the Finnish race. 


Section IV. — Of the Arts and Civilisation and the Social 
State of the Finnish Race at the era of their conquest hy 
the Swedes. 

The Finns appear to have had no princes or rulers at the era 
of their conquest; for the Swedish historians speak of no vic- 
tories over kings or military chieftains. Their resistance was 
by desultory efforts without concert for mutual aid. The 
Finnish language has borrowed from the Swedish terms for 
king, ruler, magistrate, judge, kingdom. The only words 
relating to any kind of public ordinance to be found in their 
language are wero, custom, tax ; and sakko, penance. Per- 
haps the heads of families exacted a sort of tribute from their 
slaves and dependents, and subjected them to penal chastise- 
ment. The only distinctions of rank that can be expressed in 
their language are those of wapa, freeman ; and slaves or ser- 
vants, brya, paloelva, whose chief employment was in warfare 
or robbery, and whose condition, though servile, was but little 
different from that of freemen. The expressions for town, 
^^y&iicet, street, are taken with some slight modifications from 
the Swedish, as well as the denominations of different trades and 
arts, as that of tailor^ turnery painter y tanner; a proof that the 
things with which these term^> are connected were unknown to 
the ancient Finns. On the other hand, kamgariy a weaver, and 


* Finnland und seine Bewohner, Deutsch iibeisetzt. 
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seppa, a smith, appear to be old Finnish words, and prove 
that these arts existed of old among them. For all the works 
and implements belonging to husbandry, including agriculture 
and the pasture of cattle, th^ Finns have a complete stock of 
indigenous expressions formed from words proper to their own 
speech. The Finns appear to have been particularly attached 
to agriculture; and accordingly after the conquest, when cer- 
tain dues were exacted for the bishop and priesthood, the 
native Finns were ordered to contribute their part in corn, 
while the Swedish colonists, who coming from Helsingland, 
were accustomed to pasturage, paid their portion in butter. 
The Finns have a particular word for butter, viz. woi. The 
term for cheese is borrowed from the Swedish. They are not 
unacquainted with metals and the art of working them. Rauta 
for iron, teTcaes for steel, vaski for copper, hopia for silver, are 
genuine Finnish terms; for gold, tin, and lead they have no 
names but such as are borrowed. That the Finns knew of old 
the art of smelting iron, found probably in their bogs,and which 
in the native state is called hblmd^ appears from a variety of 
terms of art of genuine Finnish origin, and from old songs 
which ascribe the discovery to the gods. Finnish swords are 
renowned in the Islandic sagas, and it is worthy of notice that 
tradition ascribes to Finns and Ehstians the discovery of 
various mines in Sweden. They appear to have been ac- 
quainted with some kinds of trade, for they had words for 
selling and buying. There is even an expression in the Fin- 
nish language for money, which, however, originally signified 
a hidcy a sense which it yet retains in the Lapponic dialect. 
Probably the old Finns used hides as a standard of value, as 
the Slavi on the Baltic used linen, and the Icelanders fish and 
rough cloth for the same purpose. All these circumstances 
indicate that the Finnish nation was no longer in the rudest 
stage of barbarism, but had made some steps in progressive 
civilisation. It might be inferred from the existence of suct^ 
words in the genuine Finnish speech as kyldy a village ; kylA 
kenedd, a circle of villages ; kendid, a term afterwards used to 
designate a sort of assize-court, that some kinds of civil asso- 
ciation had been established among the Finns. Most of these 
expressions are common to them and their kindred the Ehsti, 
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beyond the gulf of Finniand, and the customs to which they 
relate may have existed before the separation of the tribes. 
From the Livonian Chronicle, attributed to the Lettish Henry, 
it appears that the Ehsti, though ^jhey lived yet in their native 
forests, without government, had certain associations for mu- 
tual defence, and meetings at which they determined on expe- 
ditions of robbery or warfiire by sea or land, and that they occa- 
sionally confided a sort of limited authority for a time to the 
eldest, strongest, and most experienced. The representation 
drawn of other such barbarous races agrees in every respect to 
the state of the Finnlanders. The hardships of an agricultural 
life were enlivened by occasional festivities — birth, marriage, 
and funeral festivals. Drinking appears to have been the chief 
entertainment on these occasions, and hence the expressions 
kaila juoda, pijfaisia juoda^ to drink, that is to celebrate 
marriages and funerals. Wine was unknown even by name, 
and even now in Finnland wine is called Sa,ven wiena, Saxen 
or German wine ; Germans being called by the Finns Saxat, 
For beer of various sorts they have indigenous names, as well 
as for all the materials and processes employed in producing 
it, and for the various grains. Bees and honey and mead 
were also known to them, and have Finnish names. In their 
festivals, songs and instrumental music were a part of their 
diversions. On the nature of their songs or poetry I shall 
add in the following section such information as lean collect. 
It is very remarkable that these aborigines of northern Europe, 
unlike in this respect to the natives of Africa, had no notion 
of dancing ; they had not a word in their language descriptive 
of this amusement, and the peasantry of Savolax and Karelia 
are still quite ignorant of it. The Tavasters on the coast, 
who have learnt to dance, have adopted the Sw’edish word 
tan%i or tanzan. Neither are they acquainted with any game 
or contest for gain, though it is observable that where they 
'teVB’^been taught the practice by strangers, they are much 
devoted to it. Their diversions were principally exercises and 
feats of bodily strengtlj and activity. As among other semi- 
barbarous nations, women wdte degraded among the Finns. 
The fathers of families sold their daughters and sisters for a 
certain price to their lovers. To sell a maiden is the old 
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Finnish expression for giving a daughter in marriage. In an 
old song occur the lines : He sold his daughter; he took a 
price for the maid.” The bridegroom replies to an inquiry who 
had been the purchaser, 'piiou vvast sold to me ; to me wast 
thou disposed of.” The bride expresses indignation at the 
smallness of the price at which she was estimated, which was 
a war-horse to the father, a cow to the mother, a pair of oxen 
to the brother, and a sheep to her sister. Of gallantry and 
tenderness not a trace is to be found. The lot of married wo- 
men was that of superior domestic slaves. 


Section V . — Of the Religion and Poetry of the Finns and 

Lappes, 

An inquiry into the religious notions and superstitions of the 
Finns seems likely to give us a further insight into their in- 
tellectual and moral state than the traits that are preserved of 
their external manners, arts, and customs. We can obtain but 
a very imperfect account of the religion, if it deserves that 
name, prevalent among the old pagan Finns, and yet there 
are perhaps more traces of it extant than those which remain 
from the mythology of the Celtic nations. This is owing to 
the comparative lateness of the period when the Finns were 
converted to Christianity ; and to the fact that there were among 
the clergy who converted them some who took pains to collect 
the fragments of their ancient songs of Finnland before their 
memory had been entirely lost, and to preserve information 
respecting the superstitious customs of antiquity. By an in- 
vestigation of these relics, northern antiquarians have suc- 
ceeded in throwing a ray of light on Jhe ancient Finnish 
superstitions. An inquiry into the degree of mental culture 
that existed among the ancient Finns is intimately connected 
with the ethnography of the aboriginal inhabitants of nciitkaiB 
Europe, and I shall therefore lay before my readers such infor- 
mation respecting it as 1 have been able to collect, the sources 
of which are not to many persVms easily accessible. 

The Finnish word for song, rtmOj in the plural whence 
runonieckaf a poet, bears but an accidental resemblance to 
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the sound of the Scandinavian rwwes.* The Finnishverse is with- 
out rhyme, and consists of similar octosyllabic lines, in which 
a sound not unbarnionious to a practised ear is produced by a 
regulated alliteration, every lir^ containing two words which 
commence with the same syllable or letter. The thoughts 
to be expressed in each couplet are repeated, the second line 
containing a repetition of the same sentiment delivered in the 
preceding member, but set forth in different, and if possible, in 
stronger words. The old poets of the Finns sang the ad- 
ventures of gods and heroes, the exploits of their ancestors, 
and all the joyful and sorrowful events of life, but none of their 
historical songs have come down to our time. The oldest 
pieces extant are songs of magic, which were believed to have 
great influence in preventing diseases and other calamities. 
Tlieir melodies are generally simple and melancholy airs. 
They had several stringed instruments, as well as fifes and 
shawms, which, with their genuine Finnish names, have been 
preserved to modern times. 

Lenequist, one of the most intelligent writers on the Finnish 
my thology, begins his account of it with these general remarks :*|- 

* Rlihs, ubi supra. 

f Quod de idolomania atque superstitionc Fennorum proferre possum, id ipsum 
maximam partem cx hujusmodi carminibus conquisitum est—quaca majoribus ac- 
cepta vulgi ore in remotioribus angulis adhuc feruntur — consultis reliquiis priscae 
superstitionis adhuc extantibus apud plebem ; necnon ex poemate quodam brevi, 
quod Episcopus (juondam Aboensis M. Michael Agricola, de diis Fennorum com- 
posuit et versioni suas Psalterii Davidici praemisic, anno 1552 editac. Hoc carmen 
lucubrationibus suis cum brevi commentariolo inseruerunt Episcopus Petrus Bang, 
in Hist. Eccles. ^co-Goth, et M. Gabriel, Arctopolitanus, in disseitatione edita 
Upsalisc, An. 1738, “ De Origine et Keligione Fennorum.’* (C. E. Lenequist.) 

There are two works published at Abo in later times expressly treating on the 
religion of the ancient Finns ; one by Christfrid Ganander, in the form of a dic- 
tionary, or alphabetically arranged. It is in Swedish, and contains under the names 
of particular gods, a collection of Finnish runoi illustrative of their attributes, &c. 
It is in 4to, 1789. The other is an academical essay in Latin by Lenequist in 
entitled, “Specimen Academicum de Superstitione veterum Fennorum.” It 
contains a collection of the Runot, with Latin transitions, and extracts from the 
mythological poem of Bishop Michael Agricola. 

Of this Agricola there is a brief biographical sketch in J\l. Paul Jausten's Chro- 
nicon Episcop. Finlandensidm, pp. *^3 et seq. It seems that he was some time 
a disciple of Luther and Melanchthon at Wittenberg, and a great promoter of the 
Reformation in Finnland. Before his time scarcely anything had been committed 
to writing in the Finnish language. (Sec Jausten’s Chronicon, p. 735.) 
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Veteres Feiini superstitione sua et idololatria primum fere- 
bantu r in res naturales praestantiores, utpote sensibus obvias, 
solem videlicet, lunam, stellas, terram, inontes, maria, fontes, 
silvas et lapides; quibus, ob pryprietates admirabiles phaenome- 
naque singularia, vel ob usum ad sc ex illis redundantem, Divi- 
nitatem quandam inesse putabaiit. Deinde etiain poetic^ 
quadam fictione, ipsis phaenomenis, quorum caussas non 
satis perspiciebant, cultum divinum tribuebant, atque in per- 
sonas quasi peculiares commutabant, quod etiam morbis et 
morti ipsi, contigit. Haec omnia ritibus quibusdam cole- 
bant et precibus sibi conciliare studebant. Significat hoc 
Agricola in memorato supra carmine, sic canens. 

Palweltin myds paljo muuta 
Kiwet, ]<annot, tahdet ja kuuta. 

Colebantur et multa alia, 

Lapides, stipites, stellsc et luna.*’ 

M. Riihs makes the following comment upon this testimony 
of Lencquist : The old religion of the Finns was true Feti- 
6ism, that is, each individual held the object which he first 
met for his god, and addressed to it his offerings and prayers : 
lie changed the object as caprice or accident led him to 
doubt of its potency. The master of a house often esta- 
blished his fetish as a family god, and the chief of a tribe 
would sometimes exalt it to the rank of a national divinity. 
Thus the objects of general adoration acquired their popu- 
larity ; and as the tribe improved in mental culture, the phe- 
nomena of nature were personified, which is the first step in 
the progress from feticisin to mythology.” 

It seems that the ancient Finns worshipped a plurality of 
gods under the name of lumalat. This word is the plural form 
of lumala, god, which thus appears not to be a proper name 
as some have supposed it to be. 

The Finns worshipped the sun ; and the following is a trans- 
lation given by Lencquist of the runot by which the 
sun was invoked : 

Affer venicns munera tua tecum, 

AfTer plenum nobis a^luteni, * 

Promove praedam ad captum, 

Fortunam ad hamum nostrum dirige, 

Optata ad pollicis nostri apicem. 
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Among the stars the constellation of the Great Bear received 
peculiar honours. To mount on the shoulders of Otawainen 
or the Great Bear, means in the old songs to be exalted 
to the highest heaven.” Oi^watar was the wife of Ota- 
wainen and the daughter of the sun : she was invoked for the 
restoring of stolen goods, and for protection against nightly 
thieves. The earth, according to Lencquist, was worshipped 
by all the Finnish nations. Mountains and great stones were 
invoked both by the Finns and the Lappes. Of such sacred 
mountains several are known in Lapland under the name of 
Passevare, and there is in Finnland, on a promontory 
termed “ Erapyha,” the “ very holy,” a sacred place with four 
great stones erected in a square. Lakes, rivers, cataracts, 
fountains, were held sacred, and the offerings formerly pre- 
sented in such spots to the numen loci are found in great 
numbers. Groves and even particular trees were likewise 
consecrated and worshipped. The winds also were invoked 
in the Finnish runot, particularly the south and north winds. 
Cold itself is addressed by deprecatory verses, which are cha- 
racteristic of the style of these compositions.* Divinity was 
ascribed to diseases, and they were subject to a goddess who 
was styled the daughter of Death, and was invoked in times of 
danger.-}- Death itself was a goddess, and named Tuoni or 
Murta : she ruled over Tuonala or Hades. 

There were other objects of worship among the Finns, the 
nature of which is not so obviously physical, and by some they 


* The following is the Latin version of these verses, of which the Finnish origi- 
nal is given by Lencquist: 

Packanen Fuharin (puhurin) poika 
Alii kylmit kynsiani, 

Alii paiitiini palele 
KylP on Bulla kylmiimistii ; 

Eylma soita, kylmii maita, 

^ Kylma puita ja pehuja, 

Kylina kowia kiwiii, &c. 
t By tlie following invocation : 

Morbus Puella, mortis virgo, 

Morbos capti^os factos includito 
In variegatum vas. 

In splendidam capsam. 

u 2 


Frigas flaminis (Borecne) fili 
Noli adurere ungues meos, 
Noli caput meum' frigefacere ; 
Satis habes quod geles. 

Gela paludes, gelatesque, 

Gela arbores et frutices, 

Gela duros lapides. 
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are supposed to have been deified mortals ; but it is more 
probable that they are the creatures of the imagination. Among 
them was Ukko, that is Sener, to whom thunder belonged, 
and the domain of the firmament. He was invoked under 
the name of the Old Man. ^ It is observed, however, that 
thunder and lightning are also ascribed in the runot to other 
gods, when the object is to flatter them and exalt their power. 
Caleva was a giant, or the father of twelve giants, among 
whom was Hi^si, the tamer of wild beasts. Tapio was the 
god of the woods, and an invocation runs thus : 

O ! thou bee, smallest of birds, 

Bring me honey from the house of the woods, 

Sweet juice from the hall of Tapio. 

Ilmarinen, the god of the air and of fair weather, and Vaina- 
mdinen, the Apollo of the Finns, the author of verse and of 
music, were invoked together, and these are often accounted 
the chief divinities of the Finnic race. To them also thunder 
and lightning are ascribed : 

Excitavit ignem Ilmarinen 

Fulgaravit Vainamdinen. 

Tlie poetical dialogue of Vainamdinen and Jouckavainen has 
so much analogy with some dialogues in the Edda, that we 
can hardly avoid suspecting the Finns to have derived some 
hints from the Northmen, their perpetual enemies and de- 
stroyers. Vainamdinen was the inventor of music and the 
lyre, and the author of all mental cultivation ; he was said to 
have brought fire upon the earth, and to have .been the chief 
benefactor of mortals ; he taught the art of shipbuilding, in- 
structed hunters and birdcatchers. Dwellers in the woods 
invoked him to play upon his harp, and allure game by the 
magical sound; fishermen to entice the ihhabitants of the 
waters : his girdle was composed of feathers and down. In 
heathen times he was accompanied by his younger brotjj^ 
Ilmarinen. In Catholic times he was made to share the do- 
minion of the Blessed Virgin. A Karelian sorcerer, in answer 
to the question what deities weje adoFad by his pagan fore- 
fathers, said, ‘^Ihe old Vainamdinen and the Virgin Mother.” 
Ilmarinen had also the title of Sapp’a, or smith, and he appears 
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to have been the god of metals and mining. Kekki or Kdyri 
was the overseer of cattle, or perhaps of agriculture in general.* 
The Finns had also many goddesses, chiefly the wives of 
the gods. Rauni, wife of Ukko, was the goddess of thunder, 
and when, like Juno, she quarrelled with her husband, thunder- 
storms were the result of their conjugal strife. Veden-Emd^ 
or the Water Mother, was a sea goddess. Pohjolan Emdnddy 
the Mother of the North, had sons all ugly and deformed or 
maimed. Tapiolan Emdnddy mistress of the forest, wife of 
Tapio, was invoked by hunters of small game and birds. Sale- 
kamieliy the goddess of love, softened the hearts of prudish 
maidens. All these were in general, when not offended, be- 
nevolent genii ; but the Finns had likewise some ill-natured 
gods, though they never rose to the conception of an evil prin- 
ciple, like the ancient Persian Ahriman. Perkele was the author 
of bodily ailments. Stoj’atar was a slow consumer. Lieckio 
and Aiattara were evil genii of the woods, who led men astray 
and frightened them by uttering various sounds. Besides all 
these there were inferior orders of spirits, Haldia, genii loco- 
rum et domuum; Tontu, corresponding to the Roman Lares; 
Maahiset, who resembled the Elfwor or Elfs of the Swedes, the 
ErdmVmgen of the Germans, and the Barstucci of the Wends, 
little subterranean men, to whom offerings were made when 
beer was brewed or bread baked ; they were remembered at 
feasts and banquets, and the housewife who expected good 
luck with her cattle was obliged to give them a share of the 
milk; Kapeet, devourers of everything eatable, who some- 
times caughtTiold of the moon and occasioned eclipses ; Men- 
ningaiset, wandering spectres of hills and dales. Some of their 
inferior spirits, as M. Rlihs obsei-ves, appear to have been the 
creatures of the^ fancy in later times, as Egres, who had the 
care of flax and garden fruits, productions unknown to the 
Finns of the ages of old pagan barbarism. 

■■^he Finns are said to have believed in a future life, which 
they imagined to be nearly like the present, when men will 
carry on their usual occupations, and require food and clothing 
just as here, and wifl enjoy all their worldly pleasures."|“ The 


* licncquist, p. li'2. Rlihs, op. cit. 


i Lenequist, p. Hlihs, ubi «iipra. 
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kingdom of the dead, or Tuonala, contains barley, game, 
fishes. They buried with the dead, after the custom of 
other savage tribes, their bows and arrows, and offered 
to them food and drink, because they believed that the soul 
after death has a particular live for the places where they 
have chiefly resided in their life. There are also in Finnland 
giant-graves covered with immense stones, in which have often 
been found single vessels of gold, silver, and other metals, as 
well as a number of bones of birds, and skulls of small wild 
animals. The Finnlanders, like the ancient Germans, had no 
figures of their gods ; not because their ideas were too lofty 
or sublime, but because they possessed no materials, instru- 
ments, or any facilities for working. They were not in a con- 
dition to build temples or consecrate altars to their gods, 
nor did they set apart any particular order of priests: for 
all these ideas they have no expressions in their native lan- 
guage. Every father of a family pei'formed himself the service 
of the gods, which was carried on in particular places in the 
woods consecrated for that purpose, of which kind there were 
some to be found in all Finnish countries. But soothsayers, 
astrologers, mountebanks, and sorcerers are not to be con- 
founded with priests ; such deceivers, who believed that they 
could discover all secrets, and were called Tietagat, Indo- 
miehat, Welhot, Noidut, were to be found among the Finn- 
landers, and even at this present time they have not en- 
tirely lost their faith in wise men of this description. Some 
days were more sacred to them than others, and were solem- 
nise 1 with certain ceremonies, and different kiilUs of amuse- 
ment ; for example, the day on which the seed is sown in the 
spring. At the end of harvest they lived more freely than usual, 
and killed and consumed a lamb which had been left unshorn 
since the spring, with certain superstitious ceremonies. When 
all was brought in well, and the slaughtering is performed, they 
have a harvest-feast, as a testimony of their joy for the goVnfai 
products of the year. The Bear-feast (Konnwonpealliset) was 
solemnised with many ceremonies, with carousing and noise 
of cups: the neighbours make a mixture 'of corn and eatables 
for their banquet. All the guests were clothed in festive ap- 
parel ; a youth and a maiden were chosen in full ornament for 
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a bridal pair. At first, the head of the bear, which had been 
hanged on a tree, and then the rest of the body, was brought 
in with pea-soup. A number of other festivals, which also 
were carried on with amusements, w^ere of Christian origin ; 
and many superstitious custon|s performed in them, which an 
ignorant person might easily consider to be remains of hea- 
thenism, are nothing more than notions, representations, and 
relics received from Catholic times, and which may likewise 
be found in Germany among the ignorant people, only some- 
what modified. Whether these ancient feasts were solemnised 
in large and general assemblies of the people, or only of single 
families and villages, is not apparent. “ It is maintained that 
the Finnlanders knew no sacrifices, because the language pos- 
sesses no native word to mark this performance ; but the notion 
of proving his gratitude to the superior beings by offerings of 
gilts, is so suitable to the uncultivated son of nature, that so 
striking a deviation ought not to be received without further 
ground. There are besides many proofs, which have partly 
been quoted, that these people really ottered to their gods, and 
many things in their old songs point it out. All other Finnish 
races, even the Laplanders and Ostiaks, consecrate to the 
beings of a superior nature, at least bones and the horns of 
reindeers.” 

Of the Religion of the Lappes, 

As the Lappes were in other respects much more barbarous 
than the Finns, so their ideas connected wdth religion appear 
to have beep more rude and undeveloped : they were con- 
fined to the first, simple, and vague notions usually recog- 
nised among savage nations, without the ornaments of allegory 
or mythology, which the imagination supplies as soon as the 
mental faculties are in some degree cultivated. We hear scarcely 
anything among the Lappes of a distribution of offices among 
jj^rious orders of beings, the creations of a poetical fancy. Hope 
and fear, and the common moral feelings of mankind,conscience 
and the sentiment of good or ill desert, have given origin among 
the Lappes as among the Finns,^ — or rather to the common 
ancestors of both tribes before their separation, and before the 
higher culture of the Finns had given a greater developement 
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to their ideas, — to the belief in certain unseen agents both good 
and evil, as the authors of reward or punishment to mankind.^ 
The fundamental parts of tliis superstitious belief are the same 
among both races, and even the names of some of the principal 
gods are nearly the svime; bit the Lappes had much less 
variety in their theology than the Finns. For the Finnish J ii- 
malat and Parkel, the Lappes have Jubinel, who is one being, 
and Parkel, a mischievous imp or devil, of whom stories are 
told not unlike the vulgar fables related of the devil among the 
ignorant in most countries of Europe.* * * § Their mythology con- 
sists in fabulous accounts of the warfare of Jubmel and Par- 
kel. Jubmel is the author of life, Parkel of death. A certain 
Laplander related to the missionary Hbgstrdm, that Parkel 
once made an iron chain, with which he bound Jubmel, and 
buried him under a great hill, but the latter escaped, and en- 
thralled his adversary. The Lappes believe that there is a 
third supernatural being, of mixed nature. Parkel made him 
on a rock without JumbeFs knowledge, but the latter dis- 
covered him and bred him up. Being thus son of Parkel and 
foster-son of Jubmel, he partakes of the nature of both. His 
chief business is to kill evil spirits: this he does with his bow, 
which is the rainbow. The name given to this third divinity 
by the Lappes is Tiermes, meaning thunder.f 
The Lappes worship rude images made of the stocks of 
trees, and particularly large upright stones erected upon hills, 
on little islands near lakes or waterfalls, or other places held 
sacred. They give no account of the erection of these stones| 
but say that they were placed there by God at Uie creation. 
This is perhaps a modern idea.J These upright stones are 
termed Seiteh.§ 

It is said that these images of wood and stone were cut occa- 
sionally into a rude likeness of the human form, but this was 
not general. It was usual to consecrate them by anointing 

• See Hbgstroni, Historischc Beschreibung. 

•r Scheffer's Hist, of Lapland, ch. p. 03. Engl, edition of 1704. 

J Scheffer’s Hist, of Lapland. This account is confimied by the treatise on the 
Ijapponic superstitions, cited above. % ^ 

§ Seile, pi. Sciteh. “Lapidcs sivc imagines lapides aut lignew quas cultu reli- 
giuso prosequuti sunt olim Lapponcs.*' (Ihrc, licx. Lapponicum.) 
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them, and laws are known to have been made in Sweden 
against the practice of anointing stones. It has been thought 
that the Lappes worship the sun and fire. Hbgstrbm says that 
he could find no proof of any such practice; and he observes 
that the sun has so little influenci in Lapland that it is not 
likely to be the object of worship. 

The Laplanders appear to have had some obscure notion of 
a future state ; they imagined the dead to leave behind them 
manes or ghosts, which haunted particular places, and of 
which they were afraid,* and they performed sacrifices in 
honour of them. 

It has been denied, as we have remarked, by some that the 
Finns performed sacrifices to the gods, but we are assured by 
Samuel Rheen and other writers cited by Scheffer, that the 
Lappes certainly performed such sacrifices at stated times, and 
that they offered reindeers, and on other occasions, cats, dogs, 
lambs, and hens.f The worship of the gods was performed 
by the singing of hymns and a loud beating of their enchanted 
and magical drums. 

With the celebrated work of Knud Leem upon the Lappes, 
a sort of official report was published, sent by missionaries from 
Orontheiin, employed in the mission to the Lappes, on the 
ancient superstition. It is a very meagre document, deficient 
in important information, and chiefly filled with an account of 
the magic of the Laplanders.^ 

SectiON VI. — Oj^ the Physical and Moral Characters of the 
" Finfis and Lappes, 

Travellers, as I have observed, have been struck by the 
different aspects of the Finns and Lappes, and they have ac- 
counted for the phendmenon in different ways. Some cut the 
knot by refusing to admit evidence of their consanguinity, 
thougj^ such evidence has been found sufficient to satisfy un- 
])rejudiced persons. Others suppose the difference to have 
arisen from long separation, one tribe having entered Scandi- 

• Scheffer. * # t Scheffer, iii. 

t De Finnorum Lapponumque Norvcgicoruni Ueligione Pagana tractatus singu- 
E. J. Jessciis. Appended to Kn. Lccni’b Coniiiicntalio dc Lappuiiibus Fiiiniar- 
rliia\ Copenhagen, I7^>7* 
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navia from the ncjrth, and the other from a southern climate, 
and the diversity having been kept up by different habits and 
physical conditions. This opinion was maintained by Von 
Buch, who observes that the Finns and Lappes, though kin- 
dred nations, are remarkably different in manners and physiog- 
nomy. The Laplanders are small in general : a man of five 
feet eight inches in stature is not seen among many hundreds 
of them. The Finns, though they remain for centuries in the 
same country, do not become smaller than the Swedes and 
Norwegians. The cause, as this intelligent traveller thinks, 
is very obvious. It lies in the difference of habits modifying 
the physical conditions under which the two races exist. The 
Finns use hot baths and warm clothing. The Laplander never 
keeps himself in the degree of temperature necessary for the 
development of physical life."’ 

Linnaeus has thus briefly drawn the description of these two 
races. 

Fennones corpore toroso, capillis flavis prolixis, oculorum 
iridibus fuscis.” 

Lappones corpore parvo, capillis nigris, brevibus, rectis ; 
oculorum iridibus nigrescentibus.” 

The diversities between them are not, however, always so 
strongly marked. Scheffer has observed, that these two na- 
tions have a considerable resemblance in person. He says, 
“ their bodies and habits are very nearly the same. The Finn- 
lauders have well-set limbs, and so have the Laplanders ; both 
have black hair, stern countenances, and broad faces; and 
what small difference there is between them^inust be ascribed 
to their different diet and climate.” 

Paragraph 1. — Description of the Lappes. 

f 

The following description of the Lappes has been given by 
the writer last cited : 

“ They are not only very short of stature, but exttaMly 
lean, so that it is the greatest rarity that can be, to meet' with 
a fat man among them. * This nation,^ says Peter Claudi, * is 
very lean, and without moistiife ; because the cold, which hin- 
ders their growth, dries up likewise the moisture of their body 
and blood. They are also very nimble and active.’ Their 
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breasts are very broad, their waists slender : they have spindle 
shanks, but are extremely swift on foot. They are very strong- 
limbed, as Jovius observes; and Peter Claudi says, they 
exceed other men in strength, as appears by their bows, 
which a Norwegian can scarce bt^nd above half. But they 
have no less activity than strength, the first of which is most 
conspicuous in their swimming over lakes and rivers, with in- 
credible nimbleness ; and they are so skilful in diving, that 
they will continue for a considerable time under water.” 
Ziegler affirms, that the Laplanders are so active, that with 
their quivers and arrows on their backs, they will throw them- 
selves through a hoop, not above a cubit in diameter.” 

As to the structure of their bodies, in particular, they have 
very thick heads, and prominent foreheads, hollow and large 
eyes, with short and flat noses, and wide mouths.” 

Their hair is short, straight, and thin ; and so is their 
beard, the hair of which scarcely covers their chins. The 
colour of the hair of both sexes is black, contrary to what 
the rest of the northern nations have, who are inclined to fair- 
ness. The hair of both sexes, says Tornaeus, is black and 
•hard ; and among all the Laplanders that I ever saw, I met 
with but one who had yellowish hair. But this must be 
understood of Lulah Lappmark, for in Uma Lappmark are 
many with fair hair. Nicolaus Landius, a native of the Pitha 
Lappmark, assures us that the inhabitants of the Uma Lapp- 
mark are not only much taller, but also handsomer than those 
of Lulah Lappmark : they have such an aversion to the latter 
that they will selclom converse with them, even at their greatest 
fairs. Olaus Magnus says, that the females in these parts are 
handsome, their complexion being a mixture of white and red.” 

This is confirmed |;^y the testimony of Tornaeus and of Schef- 
fer himself.* 

These variations in the complexion of the Lappes are not 
i&aiatfd phenomena. The following traits are given by Rey- 
nard, a traveller in Lappland in the seventeenth century. ^‘The 

old people feel so little of the imbecilities of age, that they can 

• • 

* See the History of Lapland, by John Scheffer, Professor at Upsal, who was em- 
ployed by the Chancellor of Sweden to travel into Lapland and write a history of 
that part of his master's dominions. Chap. v. 
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scarcely be distinguished from young people, A grey head is 
very seldom seen. The common colour of the Laplander’s 
hair is red. Blindness, however, is a very common effect of old 
age among them. Their eyes become imperceptibly weakened 
by the glare of the snow, with which their country is continu- 
ally covered, and by the constant smoke of the fires which 
they light in the middle of their huts, and towards the close 
of life they lose the power of sight.” 

Peter Hbgstrom, a Swedish traveller and missionary in 
Lapland, whose description of that country is celebrated in 
Sweden, and has been translated partly in the ^ Allgemeine 
Historie der Reiseii,’ compares the Lappes and the Finns in 
regard to their moral characters and dispositions. He says, 

Some Laplanders maintain that their ancestors formerly 
had possession of all Sweden. M. Hogstrdm, however, is of 
the same opinion with Scheffer, that the Lappes and Finns 
were originally one nation. The Finns originally lived in the 
same hianner as the Lappes, that is, they kept cattle, before 
they cultivated the soil. This is the case now. As soon as a 
Lapp becomes an agriculturist he is a Finn. He builds a 
house, speaks, dresses, and lives like a Finn, in the midst of 
his brothers and sisters, who live like Lappes.” 

It is then certain,” says Peter Hdgstrdm, “ that the 
Lappes and Finns were originally one nation, which has been 
clearly and incontestably proved by Scheffer, principally from 
the agreement between the languages, that there can no longer 
be any doubt about it. I have in particular remarked that the 
Lappes who dwell furthest from Finnland, have a manner of 
speaking which coincides in some respects more nearly with 
the Finnish than those who dwell nearest to them.” 

These observations and the preceding facts tending to iden- 
tify the Lappes with the Finnish race, or to prove that they 
originated from the same stock, are rendered the more inter- 
esting by the consideration that the physical diversif^i^ig- 
quently, but not universally, existing among them is very 
strongly marked. The Finns, as we learn from the description 
of their features and complexion above given, have the cha- 
racteristics of the European, and many of them are handsome 
according to our ideas of beauty. The Lappes, on the othei* 
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hand, deviate from the usual characters of the European races, 
and approximate to the Mongolian. Blumenbach has de- 
scribed the skull of a Lapp, of which he has given a repre- 
sentation in his decades of crania. He says that two Lapponic 
skulls in his museum closely resellable each other, and at the 
same time coincide in their configuration with all that the 
most accurate travellers have reported respecting the physical 
characters of the Lappes. The primary characters of these 
skulls are thus described : 

The skull large in proportion to the stature of the body ; the 
form and appearance altogether such as prevail in the Mon- 
golian variety ; the shape almost spherical or globose ; the 
zygomatic bones extending outwards; the malar fossa, plane; 
the forehead broad; the chin rather prominent and acu- 
minated.”* 

It appears from the above evidence clear that the Lappes 
have the broad-faced or pyramidal form of skull which I 
luive described in the first volume of these researches as proper 
to the Turanian nations, and that they have the other physical 
characters which are generally conjoined with that shape of 
the cranium, both as to the figure of limbs and stature and the 
prevailing complexion. We shall find in the sequel of this 
chapter that these are the characters of several other tribes of 
the same race, who exist under similar circumstances with 
the Lappes, as of the Vogouls, for example, in the Uralian 
mountains. 

But even among the Lappes there are varieties of conforma- 
tion as well as of complexion. Remarkable differences of 
person exist among the Laplanders themselves. Von Buch 
says the Laplanders of Nordland have often fine figures. ^‘The 
flat faces and fair hair supposed to be universal in Nordland are 
not seen here. On the contrary, I saw with astonishment 
several true Turkish physiognomies, with noses and bones 
wdf^mely prominent, and black dazzling eyes, without any 
trace of the fair physiognomy of the Danes.’' 

Paragraph 2. — Destriptioa of the Finns and Esthians. 

We have no very satisfactory accounts of the osteological 


Blumenbach, Decad. Cianior. 5to. 
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characters of the people of Finniand. The learned ex-jesuit 
Dobrowsky,in his * Litterarische Nachrichten von einer Reise 
nach Sweden und Russland/ has given a highly favourable 
picture of the moral character of the Finns. He represents 
them as remarkable for prc^bity, kindness of disposition, and 
hospitality. He remarks that the difference between the coun- 
tenances of the Finns and the Swedes is more easily observed 
than described. The eyes of the Finns are, as he thinks, some- 
what more deeply set; their hair is mostly red: they seem too 
to be fond of the colour of red, at least when they go to church 
they adorn themselves with bigh pointed red caps. 

The Finns in Finniand are nearly equal in stature to the 
Swedes. Other tribes, who probably are more destitute, and 
in their external condition inferior, bear a nearer resemblance 
to the Lappes. They are of smaller stature and more like the 
Lappes. These remarks apply to the Esthonians near Dorpat 
whose skulls have been described by a celebrated anatomist. 
I shall cite this description from the work of Hueck on the 
skulls of the Esthonians at Dorpat, as this will supply in part 
the want of more detailed information concerning the physical 
characters of the Finnish tribes.* 

The figure of the Esthonian,’^ says Hueck, like that of 
the other Finnish nations, is neither beautiful nor robust. 
Although here and there, where under indulgent lords, they 
obtain a more plentiful sustenance, they are seen of tall sta- 
ture; yet in other places, ground down by slavery, and miserably 
and scantily fed, they fall short of the middle height.” Baer 
and Seidlitz, in their inaugural essays, agree in the observation 
that the northern Esthonians are of greater stature than the 
natives of the country near Dorpat. The trunk of the body 
is larger in proportion to the lower extremities; the chest is 
narrow and flat, whence the pelvis appears of broader shape 
than usual, and this is most remarkable in females of small 
stature. The neck is thin, the head somewhat bowed for^Bffe 

* De craniis Estonum commentatio antbropologica qu& viro illustiissimo J. T. 
Busgh doctoris dignitatem impetcatam g^tulatur Ordo Med. Uni vers. Dorpatens, 
interpreteDre. Hueck, 4te. Dorpati Livonorum, 1838. 

t G. Baer. diss. inaug. de morbis inter Esthoiios endemicis. Dorpati, 1814. 

‘‘ Esthoni qui borealem Esthonis partem magnitudine vincunteos qui ad Dorpatem 
habitant.” (G. Seidlitz (diss. inaug.) con'sentit.) 
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The hair long, lank, yellow : the forehead low, flat, but mo- 
derately broad. Thick eyebrows overshadow an eye deeply 
set, either of a greenish grey or for the most part blue. The 
nose generally straight, rarely flattened, and with small nos- 
trils, seems ill-proportioned to tile cheeks, which by reason 
of their leanness are more conspicuously projecting : the tem- 
ples, covered with scanty hair, separate the cheeks from high, 
large, and flat ears. A short interval between the nose and mouth 
allows less space for the development of the upper than the 
lower lip. The lips are narrow, the teeth small and soon be- 
coming worn down. A round somewhat prominent chin, 
covered by a late and not very thick beard. ^‘The hair,” as Baer 
observes, " is most frequently yellow, in infants often white : 
sometimes black hair is seen with a rather brown skin — atri 
capilli cum subfuscafade — thehair of girls is more yellow than 
that of men, and they are never found with black hair. The 
openings of the eyelids are very narrow. The features have 
an aspect of languor. The compound expression of the coun- 
tenance sometimes indicates serenity, at others craftiness, mo- 
roseness, and stupidity.” 

This is the aspect of the features in advanced age, when the 
countenance appears obscured by a burnt and dusky corn-. 
plexion : the younger Esthonians, especially girls, when not 
yet exposed to the severities of the climate and an abode in 
smoky cabins, and to the hard labours of a slavish life, have 
often a cheerful, healthy, and open countenance, and their 
features are muc]i more handsome. 

The proportion of the limbs is by no means regular. The 
shoulders are narrow, arms long and hands broad, the legs 
short and thin, feet flat, pelvis broad. The muscular system, 
as well as the chest,«is less developed than either in the Rus- 
sians or Germans. The Esthonians are not very strong, nor 
are they quick and active : their gait is slow, and their gesture 
df^^d and weak. Though mostly thin, yet they are prone 
to get fat if they have rest, and wholesome and plentiful diet. 
Their temperament is,«as Baer declares, generally phleg- 
matic, inclined to the melancholic. A few are strictly melan- 
cholic, namely, those who have black hair and beards. With 
this bodily constitution is closely connected a melancholico- 
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phlegmatic temperament of mind, so that the l^stlionian iii-| 
dulging his inclination, is slow, lazy, and indifferent. Yet a' 
slight mental culture and suitable exercise develope and 
bring into play the good mialities of which be is susceptible4 
For although , slow, he is round to b6 patient of labour aiid 
tenacious of his purpose ; though incurious, yet he compre-^ 
bends what is presented to his mind, and follows out with- 
accuracy his lessons : hence he shows himself by no means 
rude or deficieht in various arts. The mind of the Es- 
thonian is particularly susceptible of religious impressions, 
of a sense of the just and honourable, and of feelings of 
tenderness ; enrolled with their fellows in warfare they dis- 
play the virtue and bravery of ancient times. The sound- 
ness of their intellects, and their faculty of learning enable 
them to comprehend the true principles of Christianity and 
of every kind of mental culture, and give reason to hope 
that the Esthonians may hereafter advance in civilisation. 

This description, which embraces tlie whole Esthonian na- 
tion, undergoes variations, when the produce of fishing, traffic, 
and various kinds of gain, brings some into a condition less 
subject to authority than others who are oppressed by poverty, 
care, or hard labour. 

It seems from this description that the Esthonians display 
in their bodies and minds the effects of long-continued degr^i 
dation and the miseries of slavery. They appear to be phy- 
sically very inferior to their kinsmen the Finns, who have 
always enjoyed comparatively freedom and prosperity. 

The following is a description of the skull of the -Esthonians 
in its most general type. 

“ In the Esthonian race the skull has an angular form, ' 
which however often passes into an oval figure. A wedge- 
shaped skull is more rare among them, ahd I have never ob- 
served the skull of an Esthonian of a roiind form.’’ 

The skull at the first view, when compared with tli^SBlhl 
part of the cranium, appears large, and surveyed from th& 
upper or back part, square ; for not pnly the latera parietalia ' 
are very prominent, but also the occiput in the region of;; 
the upper semicircular line is much expanded, 
the back part and the sides. The sinciput is not 
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ili breadth than the occiput-; the forehead is plane, less gib- 
' bdus than usual, and low. It only appears somewhat broad 
owing to the circumstance that the external orbital process 
of the os frontis being prominent, is joined below by a likewise 
projecting malar bone. The temporal fovea is amply developed , 
the depression being yet pot very deep, and it is terminated 
on the anterior side by a strong posterior margin of the frontal 
process of the malar bone, externally by a rather strong zygo- 
matic arch, under which the articular tuberculum is very pro- 
minent, a crest projecting on the posterior side, by which the zy- 
gomatic arch is continued above the external opening of the ear. 
Moreover til e condyloid processes of the occipital bone are large 
and more promineut than in other skulls. The mastoid pro- 
cess on the other hand, in all the Esthonian skulls examined, 
is small and less rough, while Russian skulls have long and 
thick mastoid processes. Not more developed is the external 
occipital protuberance ; nor in general are the impressions of 
the muscles very conspic.uous on the occipital bone. 

In the base of the skull nothing remarkable appears: the 
interior occipital protuberance, is rather greater than usual ; 
the line® cruciat® are strongly marked, and the transverse 
furrows deeper; while the ossa petrosa project mucli to- 
wards the cavity of the skull, and the os pccipitale, where 
it forms the lower occipital foveae, is less convex ; by this con- 
formation the space which the cerebellum occupies is evi- 
dently narrowed. Nothing else is observable, except that the 
fove® in the anterior part of the cranium appear to be some- 
what more angi/lar, and the jugular foramina somewhat greater 
than in other skulls. 

The facial part, compared with the whole skull, is small, 
broad, and low. The breadth of the face is not produced so 
much by greater developeiuent of the malar bone, which is the 
fact in; Mongolian skulls, as rather by a greater eminence of 
^Ibalar process of the upper maxillary bone. On this ac- 
cobnl the distance between the malar bones, compared with the 
breadth of the forehead, appears much greater than in Euro- 
peangi in general. Hence tlite external orbital margins are 
, spre^^^Mrtber outward, and the distance between the orbital 
is greater, and the orbits themselves wider: therefore 


X 
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the malar process of the maxillary bone being thus promi- 
nent, it follows that the antrum maxillare is more spacious. 
In the same manner the sphenoidal sinuses are deeper than 
in German heads; even the cells of the ethmoid bone are 
greater; and the papyraceous lamina, which generally stands 
in a perpendicular direction, is in the Esthonians somewhat 
chambered, and pfojeQting towards the orbit. The frontal 
sinuses are very large, which in the external aspect is indicated 
by a prominent glabella, and by projecting superciliary 
arches ; connected with this greater developement of all the 
sinuses, is a more ample expansion of all the mucous mem- 
branes lining them. 

The malar process of the upper maxillary bone being 
stronger than usual, and on the other hand the frontal process 
and the alveolar process of the same bone being shorter, the 
whole face, from the frontal suture of the nasal bones to the 
alveolar limbus, is less extended. This broad form of the face, 
with contracted length, displays its influence on the shape of 
the orbits, and gives to the skull of the Esthonians its most 
characteristic type, for the orbits are, in comparison with their 
breadth, low, and have transversely an oblong or an almost 
square shape. This appearance depends on the proportions 
already described of the superior maxillary bone, and so 
much the more affects the eyes, as the supra-orbital margin 
under a very convex superciliary arch, descends lower, and is 
of a form less curvated, while opposite to it the infra-orbital 
margin also makes a very prominent edge. From the anterior 
to the back part the orbit is deeper than in other skulls, and 
on account of the narrow entrance appears to be deeper than 
it really is. 

The root of the nose is compressed and flat, and the nasal 
bones not much chambered out. The frontal process of the 
upper maxillary bone being shorter and the alveolar process 
lower, and at the same time the body of the upper maxfUaiiy; 
bone less broad than usual, the space surrounded by the 
teeth is necessarily narrower. The incisor teeth of the upper 
jaw being turned obliquely forwttrds aifd rarely perpendicular, 
their alveolar edge passes gradually into the hard palate. The 
peculiar evolution of the organs which assist manducation, oc- 
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casions differences even in the cranium, for the whole circuit 
of the temporal fossa is more exactly defined, not only by the 
semicircular line of the os frontis, but also by a very promi- 
nent crest, above the openinjr of the ear, into which the zygo- 
matic processes are continued behind. Moreover in almost 
all the Esthonian skulls the external pterygoid processes arc 
very large. Often the spinous process of the sphenoidal bone 
is at the same time so prolonged, that it coalesces with the 
posterior margin of the former process. This conformation 
indicates a greater evolution of the external pterygoid muscle. 
The lateral motion of the lower jaw is thus increased ; hence 
the crowns of the teeth are found very much worn in persons 
having greater than usual powers of mastication, and living on 
vegetable food. It only remains to be observed, that in the 
lower jaw, the ascending ramus is lower than in other skulls, 
the angle more obtuse, and the posterior part of the body of 
the jaw less broad and the anterior part higher, and the chin 
itself rounded and rarely angular. 

These characters are discovered in various degrees in different 
individuals, but perceptibly exist in all the skulls of Estho- 
nians at Dorpat. 

It is very evident that this type of the human skull differs 
very considerably from that of the Mongolian. Dr. Hueck has 
pointed out the following particulars in which the differ- 
ence chiefly consists. The Mongolian face is broader, the 
cheek-bones very strong, the malar fossa shallow, the nasal 
bones small and flat, teeth strong and straightly placed, sur- 
rounding a large space ; the orbits are deep, less square. 
Oblique ])alpebral openings answer to the formation of the 
facial bones, for the internal orbital process of the frontal 
bone descends more deeply than in Esthoniaiis and other 
Europeans, whence the lachrymal bone and the entrance 
to the canal are lower down. The internal canthus being 
adjrjeent to this is placed lower; hence the obliquity of 
the rima of the lids.* We thus find nothing common to 
the Mongolian type and to the shape of the Esthonian skull, 
except a certain squardhess oft figure which is not constant. 

* I doubt the correctness of this observation, and beg to refer to remarks, in a 
following chapter, on the obliquity of the eves in Chinese and .Japanese skulls. 

X 2 
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If these observations are compared with the preceding de- 
scription given from Blumenbach of the Lapponic skull,* and 
that great physiologist was coiTCct in referring the latter to 
the Mongolian type, we shall admit that a great diversity ap- 
pears to have taken place ip these two branches of one na- 
tional stock.f Neither tribe appears, however, to have one 
uniform character. The Laplander approximates occasionally, 
as we have seen, to the true Turkish physiognomy, or rather 
to the handsome form of the Osmanli, for this is the meaning 
of the traveller whose description has been cited above. 

It is impossible to account for these diversities by reference 
to the hypothesis, so often adopted in parallel cases, of inter- 
niixturewith foreign nations. The Finnshave notacquired their 
xanthous complexion, or the form of their features, from the 
Swedes or any other Teutonic nation. For the mass of popula- 
tion in the interior provinces ofFinnland has always remained 
distinct in race, pure and unmixed; and theEsthoniansarearace 
of miserable serfs, who have never stood in any other relation to 
theirSlavoniaulords,fromwhom they differ in a striking manner. 
Neither have the Lappes derived the shape of their features and 
of their skulls from any Mongolian and Tartar race. Their geo- 
graphical situation renders any such intermixture impossible. 

In the account given of the Finns by a late writer whom I 
have already cited, many traits are described illustrative of their 
corporeal and mental peculiarities. I shall extract some j)ar- 
ticulars from this account, since the ethnography of the Tschu- 
dishnations, so nearly connected and yet so diverse, is more than 
usually interesting in relation to the physical histliry of mankind. 

With regard to the physical formation and character of the 
Finns, says M. Riihs, great varieties are to be found in dif- 
ferent provinces. On the sea-coast, where many Swedes have 
settled, the original race is already much degenerated. The Fin- 
landers are of a dusky complexion, have a serious gloomy 

* The opposite plate contains a copy of Blumenbach*s figure of a Lapponic* ' 
skull, and two figures of an Esthonian, taken from the Dissertation of Hueck. 

+ As this is a point of grefit interest in national craniology, I have given in a 
plate a copy of Blumenbach’s Lapponic skall, and the figures by Dr. Hueck of a 
well-characterised Esthonian skull. It will be seen that they differ considerably in 
their leading characters. The zygoma of the Laplander is characteristically Tura- 
nian or Mongolian ; that of the Esthonian is nearer to the Indo- Atlantic type. 
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aspect, and harsh voices, a slow utterance, strong limbs, and 
a firm gait. Their hair is yellow, sometimes red, or white, 
and sometimes of a dark yellow. “The man by his word, 
the oxen by his horn” — sanasta miest’a, sarwesta herk’aa — is 
an old Finland ish proverb that will suit the national character, 
particularly in the interior of the country, where it has been 
preserved in its purity. The wilfulness of the Finlanders 
is become a proverb in Sweden. The Finlanders do not 
willingly hold intercourse with strangers, although they re- 
ceive them with great hospitality ; but it is worth some pains 
to become acquainted with them. When they are provoked, 
they are violent, passionate, and revengeful. They have no 
curiosity for novelties ; and it is extremely difRcult to induce 
the Finland peasant to make any alteration in his mode of 
living or of agriculture. They are in general very temperate: 
in the northern parts they cook meat during the summer only 
on Sundays. With their few wants they live in a kind of afflu- 
ence; and it is not uncommon, even in a smoking room, to be 
served in silver vessels of considerable size, upon which the 
head of the family has spent his overplus. The labourer works 
with persevering exertion : he is in the fields and meadows 
from sunrise to sunset, is content with scanty fare, and enjoys 
scarcely four or five hours of rest. The Finlanders are not 
deficient in mechanical skill, which is evinced in the manu- 
facture of their various implements. Their wooden vessels, 
which are even sold in foreign countries, are all made by the 
peasants. Quarrels, fights, or crimes of violence are seldom 
to be heard of in the inland parts. Their habits are still tole- 
rably pure : from 1795 to 1802 the proportion of illegitimate to 
legitimate children was as one to twenty-two ; in the towns, 
particularly in Abo, move often as one to eight or nine. 

The northern Finlanders are accused of a certain degree of 
cunning, which they arc said to practise particularly in their 
journeys inTawastland, where they trade principally in salmon 
and skins, bartering these for linen, hops, and similar articles. 
Their craftiness is niorp formidable owing to the strength and 
boldness which accompany it. The inhabitants of the north 
are much feared by those of the south, particularly since the 
former are looked upon as great sorcerers ; and they do not 
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neglect to turn this impression to their advantage ; they under- 
take, for example, to cure the barrenness of women : they per- 
form a magical operation in the bath which seldom fails. This 
superstitious simplicity is without doubt the cause of the con- 
tempt which the northern Finos entertain towards the southern, 
and especially the inhabitants of the Tawast land. The word 
Hamdlainerit which is the Finnish name of the Tawasters, is in 
the whole of East Bothnia synonymous with foolish^ and hence 
the Finnish proverb ^^menna Hdmdldna” to go to Hdmdld, 
that is, ^^to become a fooU' 

In the middle ages the name of Finn was synonymous with 
sorcerer : it was generally believed that this people had a par- 
ticular intercourse with the devil. There are still sorcerers in 
Finland ; but even the most skilful among them believe that the 
Lappes are far superior to them ; they call a very experienced 
dealer in the black art true Lapp,^' or se on koko Lappi 
they even undertake secret journeys into the Lappish country 
when they require any important advice. The Finnish sor- 
cerers can discover stolen goods, strayed cattle, and can for- 
tell the prosperous or the unlucky issue of any undertaking by 
peeping into a brandy-glass. They are physicians, and heal 
even absent persons, if merely some of the clothes or furniture 
of the sick are brought to them. These sages are visited from 
very distant places : they are always furnished with a variety 
of amulets, — for instance, human skulls, bones, earth from 
the churchyard, snakes’-heads, and the like. The churches, 
churchyards, and burial-grounds, called kalmits, which are 
found here and there in woods and upon islands, and are 
looked upon as remains of the former Lappish inhabitants of 
the country, and for which the superstitious have great venera- 
tion, are the magazines from which these credulous people 
fetch their implements. Bodies are cut by them in pieces. 
The wizards if provoked fall into a rage, gnash their tqgth ; 
their hair stands on end; they jump, stamp with their feet, 
and behave like madmen. Their so called enchanting songs’’ 
or runot are their most powerful mesons. The Finns when 
heathens sang hymns to the honour of their gods, which 
were considered sacred and influential. This practice could 
not be overcome at the conversion of the people to Christianity, 
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which was done by force. The songs therefore have descended 
from pagan times, but have received various additions during 
the reign of the Catholic religion ; they are undoubtedly older 
than any other Finnish songs. The followers of this supersti- 
tion think that they can subdue, and rule over all elements, 
bodies, and animals, if they can but investigate their con- 
cealed and mystical origin, and can make them the subject of 
their songs. These are, however, gradually becoming obsolete, 
and during the last generation the belief of their efficacy has 
much lessened. Those who are famous and experienced 
in the knowledge of their incantations bequeath this lore to 
their children, so that they are generally peculiar to certain 
families. The thaumaturgus generally carries his implements 
in a bag, and is hence called a sack^man. It is remarkable 
that these Finnish sorcerers fall or throw themselves into a 
state of stupor or enthusiasm, from which they cannot even 
be awakened by fire ; during this time their souls roam about, 
and investigate hidden things, which they disclose at their re- 
turn. It would be curious to inquire why these superstitious 
ideas and representations are so similar amongst all the nations 
of the north. The conjurors of the Finnish nations, the sha- 
mans of the Tartars, the angekoks of the Greenlanders, all act 
exactly in the same way.* This is the remark of M. Riihs. 
We may further observe that superstitious habits and customs 
very similar, and almost precisely parallel, have been described 
among the native races of Africa. 

Section VII. — Of the Tribes of Tschudes in the northern 
and central Provinces of the European Empire of Russia, 

We have already observed that there were various tribes of 
people scattered through the northern parts of the Russian 
empire, distinguished both in language and manners from the 
Slifvonian nations, who in ancient times dwelt in their vicinity, 
and bordered on them towards the south. When the Slavo- 
nians became more civilised and more powerful, through the 
influence of foreigil intercourse, and through the military 
prowess of Scandinavian chieftains, they gradually reduced 

* Finnland und seine Bewohner, von Riihs. 
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the aboriginal hordes, whom they termed Tschudes or Bar- 
barians, and drove them further northwards. In the earliest 
periods of authentic history in these countries, the Tschudes 
occupied, as we learn from Nestor and Lomonosow,a linestretch- 
ing from Lake Peipus near tlje borders of Esthonia, commonly 
called “Tschudsko/e Ozero,” or the Lake of Tschudes, directly 
eastward. Relics of this people are found in some parts of 
the Uwalli, or the mountain-chain of Waldai. They extended 
thence eastward to the shores of the White Sea and the rivers 
Dwina and Petschora or to the Biamaland of the Sagas. The 
term Tschudes scarcely implied among the old Russians a na- 
tional distinction, and it is probable that the WTiters who first 
gave this name in common to many scattered nations were 
not aware of their real affinity. This has been proved by a 
comparison of their dialects ; and we are now assured that the 
different Tschudish tribes spread through the north of Russia 
are branches of one race, which is a particular stem of the same 
stock whence originated the lotuns of the Baltic countries. 

Many numerous and extensive Tschude races appear to have 
been exterminated or lost in the early Russian warfare, and 
perhaps in the late wars between the Russians and the Tartars 
or Mongolians. The principal Tschudish tribes now subsisting 
in separate masses of people in Russia may be reduced under 
the following heads: 1. The Permian or northern branch ; 2. 
The southern or Bulgarian. 

Paragraph 1. — Permian branch. 

The name of the modern Perniia preserves that of the old 
Biarmaland, celebrated in the sagas and in all the ^traditions 
of the north during the early middle ages of European history. 
Klaproth indeed attempted to draw a distinction between Per- 
mia and Biarmia j* but it has been shown by the accurate re- 
searches of later writers, that the only real difference is the 
wide extent of the latter, and the narrow limitation of the For- 
mer term.f Old Biarmia in the largest sense comprehended, 

together with the countries on the Kama, the modern Permia, 

% • 

• Asia Polyglotta. 

t Depping, Histoire des Expeditions mari times des Normands, vol. i. Miiller's 
Ugrische Volkstamm, ii. p. 327. 
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all the northern tracts on the White Sea, from the Onega and 
the Duna to the Petschora and the borders of the Uralian 
chain. This was the country of the Bearmahs visited and de- 
scribed by Ottar to King Alfred,* who found there a civilized peo- 
ple cultivating the ground with skill and industry. Biarmaland 
seems to have been an early seat of the civilisation of the north, 
and it is not improbable that the ancient culture of the Finnish 
race was spread westward from that region. In the eleventh 
century it is known that there was on the Dwina a commer- 
cial town frequented daring the summer by traders from 
Scandinavia. The Biarmi there sold to the Northmen not only 
peltry, salt, and iron, the produce of their country, but like- 
wise Indian wares, which came to them by the old path of 
Eastern trade, through the medium of the Chasars and the 
Bulgarians. Tzordyn or Great Perm was, according to Strah- 
lenberg, a great mart at this early period .f This writer ob- 
serves that there are in no part of Russia more numerous 
ruins of fortresses and ancient tombs than in that region.:{: 
An unquestionable voucher for the real existence of an an- 
cient trade with the East, are the great numbers of eastern 
coins which have been discovered in tombs and in other 
places through the whole extent of this country, from the lakes 
Ladoga and Onega to the Dwina. § These coins, which have 
been carefully examined by many antiquarians in Germany 
and in Russia, are pieces of silver money belonging to chalifis 
and other eastern princes who reigned before the year 1000 of 

* Beyond the Dwi^a Ottar found the first tilled lands discovered in his voyage 
from Norway ; all the rest till he came to the Dwina was a desert inhabited by 
fishermen, fowlers, and hunters. These were all Finnas, viz. Lappes. The Beor- 
mahs told him many things respecting their own and the neighbouring countries ; 
and they appeared to him to speak the same language as the Finnas. (See Foster's 
Account of Northern Discoveries. Muller’s Ugrische Volkstamm, b. i. p. 417-) 

> Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 189. 

t Strahlenberg, ubi supra. Also Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta. 

§ St^hlenberg. See also a learned memoir by O. G. Tychsen, von dem in den 
Oegenden des Baltischen Meeres so hiiufigen alten Arabischen Silbergelde," in Kich- 
hom's Repertorium fiir Bibl. und Mongenliindische Literatur, Th. 6. The subject 
of these discoveries, and the circumstances which occasioned the accumulation of such 
coins in the north, have been discussed by* many German and Russian writers, and 
particularly in a late work entitled “ Die llandelsziige der Araber unter den Ahas- 
siden durch Afrika, Asia, und Ost-£uropa, von Fried. Stiiwe ; Berlin, 1786; see 
pp. 172 and 272. 
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the Christian era ; and many of them are silver Persian coins 
of the kind used by the Arabs before the year 695, when the 
Arabian or Saracen money was first cast. From these facts 
M. Frahn and other learned men have inferred that a great 
traffic by caravans was cai^Tied on during the middle ages 
through the eastern parts of FiUrope, between the northern 
coast then inhabited by Scandinavian and Finnish races, and 
the countries near the Euxine and the Caspian, which the arts 
and the lefinement of southern Asia had recently penetrated. 

The Pagan Biarmi on the Dwina worshipped the Solotta 
Babba or Golden Woman. They are said to have paid 
adoration to fire and other elements. According to the evi- 
dence collected by Mliller, the Permian province was con- 
quered in the twelth century by the warlike Nowgorodian; and 
it is recorded in the annals of Russia that in the year 1343 
Permia was converted to the Christian religion by St. Stephen 
Permeki, who invented the Permian alphabet and founded a 
monastery at the mouth of the river Wym.* 

It appears from Nestor’s accounts, that a separate division 
of this race, more nearly allied to the Finns, who occupied 
countries on the Duna in early times, moved towards the west. 
The Permia ns or Biarmi are recognised under the name of 
Permii as early as the eleventh century, and are identified 
with the Sauolocenses or Savolotchie.-|- These people are the 
Tschudes of the Uwalli or Waldai mountains who are known 
to the Russians. They appear to have inhabited the country 
about the Ladoga and Onega lakes when the first attack was 
made upon them by a Russian prince in the' year 1079.J 
There are three tribes of people still inhabiting parts of 
ancient Permia, and speaking dialects allied to the Finnish 
language : these are the proper Permians, the Syrjaeni, and 
the Wotiaks. The two former constitute in reality one people, 
and give themselves in common the designation of Komi or 
Komi-murt ; murt signifying man. The Permians inhabit the 

* All these points have been investigated with great research by M. MiiUer in 
his learned work, so often referred to, entitled “ Der Ugrische Volkstamm. Sep b. i. 
p. 343 ; bd. ii. p. 327 et seqq. ' 

t The Sauolocenses and the Permii are mentioned by the commentator on Virgil, 
Julius Pomponius Sabinus. Schlbzer's Nestor's Annals, ii. s. 43« ^Iuller, ibid* . 
X Tatischtschew bey Sbgren, M4m. de TAcad. des Sc. St. Pet. Muller, lib. cit. 
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comparatively elevated countries watered by the Upper Kama, 
so far as its confluence with the Ocher, and districts on the 
Witschera and Tschussowaja. The Syrjaeni live to the west- 
ward of the Permians on the banks of the Wytschegda and 
Suchoma : they have the Sainoiedes for their neighbours to- 
wards the north, and the Finns of Olonetz towards the west. 

The people of Syrjaenia and Permia are described by Eve- 
rard Ysbrandt Ides, in the account of his journey through 
Siberia in the year 1692. He says that '^the inhabitants 
of Syrjaene or Wollost-Usgy speak a language resembling 
that of the Livonians, near Germany, for some of his re- 
tinue who understood that language could comprehend a 
great part of what these people said/’ He must allude to 
the Liefi or Finnish people on the gulf of Livonia. Solowi- 
tschogda, he adds, is a very great city, inhabited by merchants 
and artificers in silver, copper, and bone, and surrounded by 
salt-pits ; but the natives of the province do not live in towns, 
but mostly in small villages built in the woods. The country 
terminates in a forest. The stature and liabit of these peo- 
ple are not different from those of the Russian peasantry. They 
all live by agriculture, except those employed in the manufac- 
ture of furs. They pay tribute to his Czarish majesty, but are 
under no way wode, choosing judges among themselves. They 
are Christians of the Greek church/’* 

The third Permian tribe, viz. the Wotiaks, inhabit" the 
country on the Wiatka, and between that river and the Upper 
Kama. They call themselves Uhd-murd, meaning “ hospitable 
people.” Their name in Slavonic is Voti. Pallas says that they 
inhabited the same country before the invasion of Russia by 
.the Tartars, when they were governed by princes of their own. 

The Wotiaks hav^e been described by many travellers in Si- 
beria, but more particularly by Gmelin. He says that ^'in the 
villages of the Votiaks, which are situated beyond the Tartars 
of f^asan, nearly all the inhabitants, both men and women, 
have red hair.” Pallas confirms this statement. He describes 
the Votiaks as different in many respects from the Tschere- 
misses. They are more lively, gay, and less obstinate ; but 
on the other hand much addicted to drunkenness.” Among 
* £. Ysbrandt Ides. Travels from Muscovy to China. 
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them are very few tall, well-made, and robust men. The wo* 
men are small and not handsome. There is no nation among 
whom hair of a fiery red is so common as among the Votiaks; 
yet there are individuals who have brown and others who have 
black hair, but most generally it is of a chestnut colour : they 
have, however, in general, red beards.” 

The Votiaks, according toGmelin, are poor, and live in small 
villages: the chase is their principal occupation. As soon as 
the frost commences, they go into the woods and kill bears, 
wolves, foxes, &c. Their arms are chiefly bows and arrows.* 

Erman has given some additional details respecting the Vo- 
tiaks. He says they are men of strong, athletic bodies, broad 
shoulders, and in no respect partaking of the weak stature of the 
Tscheremisses and Tschu washes. Their hair is always red. 

The tribes of Votiaks who are not yet converted to Christi- 
anity have the same kinds of superstition as their kindred the 
Ostiaks and Vogouls in the Uralian countries, andtheTschu- 
des of the Wolga, who will be described below. They live 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Glasow. They worship a 
superior god whom they term Jumar, and place in the sun; 
likewi.se an earth-god and a water-god, with which they con- 
nect the representation of a good and evil principle, for the 
water-god is a maleficent imp. The distinction has, however, 
no moral import, but only relates to physical good and evil, 
or what is useful and injurious. To both of the.se beings sa- 
crifices are oflered in consecrated places in the forests. They 
consist of eatable things, such as honey, milk, sheep, geese ; 
and the ofierings are made during eight days at least, three 
times in a year, viz. at the time of ploughing, before setting 
the grain in the spring, in autumn, and at the beginning of the 
hay-harvest. They sacrifice to the good genius in times 
of prosperity, and to the evil one in adversity. After their 
prayers the offerings are in part burnt and partly scattered 
over the land. The priests direct their proceedings. The 
priests of the Votiaks are termed Toma: they are the chiefs 

and elders of the tribe. The places. of sacrifice are termed 

* 

• Gmelin's Reise nach Kamtschatka durch Sibirien, von Jahre 1733 bis 1743. 
Allgemeine Historei der Reisen; Lfipzig, 17C9, lOtb b. Keralio’s French transla- 
tion of Gmelin, tom. i. 
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Keremets:* they are spots in the forests surrounded by lofty 
pine-trees. At the fourth great festival in the year, which is 
after the completion of all their agricultural work, they sacri- 
fice a horse, generally of a fox-colour, never a black one, with 
other animals ; the Toma burns ^he fat and the bones, and 
they eat the flesh, but hang up the heads of the oxen and 
sheep, and the whole skeleton of the horse, in a pine-tree. The 
prayers are uttered not at the rising of the sun but at midday. 
The Votiaks besides worship idols, which are a sort of penates. 
They term them Modor.f 

Paragraph 2. — Of the Southern or Bulgarian branch of the 
Tschudish race. 

.Districts of considerable extent near the middle course of 
the Wolga, and comprehended in the Russian governments of 
Nijnei-Nowgorod, Kasan, and Oremburg, are inhabited by 
the Tschudish races called Morduines and Tscheremisses, 
among the former of which are sometimes reckoned the tribes 
of Arsas and Mokshas. These tribes, though resembling in 
physical characters, and in dress and manners, the Finnish 
and Permian nations, and connected with them by affinity of 
languages, are still more closely united among themselves by a 
near resemblance in their dialects. Of this a suflicient proof 
is afforded by the vocabularies of all the so termed Finnish 
idioms collected by various travellers, and of which the largest 
comparison may be seen in Klaproth's Sprachatlas. The evi- 
dence afforded these vocabularies is a sufficient ground for 
reckoning the tribes on the Wolga as a distinct branch of the 
Tschudish people. 

The Morduines, according to Pallas, are divided into three 
tribes, termed Moksl^ha, Ersan, and Karatag.J The former live 
in the forests, along the banks of the river Moksha, and in 
the Hiiountainous regions between the Soura and Volga. The 
names of rivers and brooks indicate, as Pallas observes, that 

* Keremets ia probably the i)^nie as the Kalmets of the Lappes. 

+ Muller’s Sammlung Russ. Gesch. Georgi Beschreib. Pallas, ReUen durch 
Verach. Prov. 3. Muller’s Ugrischen Volkstamni, ii. s. 395. 

^ Pallas, ibid. tom. i. p. 123. 
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the government of Pensa was formerly inhabited by them.’* * * § ^ 
They differ in dialect from the other tribes of Mordouines. 

The Mordouines pretend that they were never idolaters, but 
worshipped the heavens, ■}• and as Pallas remarks, like all the 
nations of Tschiidish origii^ they turn to the east on saying 
their prayers. Strahlenberg says, that the Mordouines used 
to sacrifice oxen to their god Jumi-shipas, which is the same 
as Jumala. 

“ The Mordouines differ little from the Russians, except in 
complexion, in which they resemble the rest of the Tschudish 
nations."’ Pallas says, Les Mokshaniens sont moins sales 
que les Ersaniens. La couleur blonde et nicrae rousse des 
cheveux est moins commune chez eux que parmi les autres ; la 
plupart les out brims ou chritains. Leurs femmes sont, ainsi 
que les Ersaniennes, rareinent belles, mais en revanche tres 
laborieuses.”]: 

Erman terms the Arsa and Moktscha tribes of the Mordwi. 
He observes, that the evidence afforded by their languages and 
most of their customs, connects the Mordwi with the Finnish 
nations, but that they are distinguished by a more powerful 
frame of body and greater stature,and by their florid complexion 
— weit kraftigere Gestalte und bliihende Gesichts-farbe” — 
from the Finnish nations in more western countries, especially 
from the Esthonians. A still observable dislike to the slaugh- 
tering of animals, except as offerings to supernatural beings, 
distinguishes the Mordwi, and indicates the prevalence of ideas 
derived from the Mongoles. 

Between the Wolga and the Sura, the country rises into a 
plateau, covered with oak forests, and inhabited by the Tsche- 
remisses. Beyond the district occupied by this people are the 
abodes of another separate tribe, termed the Tschuvasches.§ 

* Pallas, Travels in the Crimea, vol. i. p. 27> 

i* Pallas, however, observes that the Mordouins have lost, in a great i^asure, 
the memory of their ancient usages and traditions. They worship the sky^ under 
the name of skui, 

X Pallas, Voy. i. p. 128, &c. 

§ It is not improbable that the Tschuvjisches may have been originally a Tschu- 
dish tribe, who became assimilated to the Turkish race by being long sfibject to the 
Bulgarians. The Turkish kingdom of Bolghari extended over extensive countries 
on the Lower Wolga. 
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The latter are sometimes included among the Finnish races, 
but by the testimony of their language belong, according to 
Pallas, Rosen, and other travellers, more properly to the stock 
of the Tartars. The Tscheremisses are always reckoned as 
Tschudes, and are of the same greg.t branch as the Morduines. 
The Tscheremisses inhabit low huts in the forests: the clothing 
both of men and women consists of white linen; they are very 
slow in adopting agricultural habits. 

Erman says that the stature of the Tscheremisses is weaker 
and smaller than that of the Mordwi, and that they display a 
remarkable timidity in the expression of their countenances. 
They retain their ancient pagan religion, and make offerings 
of horses, sheep, and goats to malevolent genii in the darkness 
of the woods, and present fruits as gifts to the benevolent gods 
in the open fields.* 

The Tscheremisses seen by Erman had long black hair 
flowing down their shoulders, but this appears not to be the 
general character. Pallas gives a very different account of 
them. His description of the Tscheremisses is as follow^s: 

The Tscheremisses inliabit countries watered by the same 
rivers, Wiatka and Kama : they form a considerable horde in 
the government of Kasan. They are of a middle stature: 
almost all of them having hair of a clear chestnut colour, or of 
a light red : these colours are most conspicuous in their beards. 
Their faces are very white, but their features broad : they are 
by no means robust, and are commonly timorous, thievish, and 
excessively obstinate.’’’!* 

According to'Strahlenberg the Tscheremisses used to wor- 
ship Jumala, without any image or temple, under green trees. 
They made a fire and threw meat and bread into it, crying, 
“Jumala sargala,” — Jumala have mercy upon us.;}; 

The languages of the Tschudish tribes on the Wolga have 
many terms cognate with the Tartar or Turkish language ; and 
Adelifng and Klaproth suppose the ancient inhabitants of this 
region to have been intermixed with people of Tartar origin, 
and particularly with the descendants of the ancient Chasars. 

* Reise um die Welt, Band ii. 1. + Pallas, Voy. en Sib^rie, tom. vii. p. 24. 

i Strahlenberg's Hist, of Siberia. 
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Professor Bask rejects this opinion as utterly improbable, 
since all the tribes in question keep themselves perfectly dis- 
tinct from intermarriages with strangers, and will not even suffer 
foreigners to live among them or nearthem. According to Kask 
the dialects of these nations^are intermediate links in the chain 
of Finnish and Tartar languages : they have all preserved parts 
of an original speech, once common, according to him, to all 
the Scythian race; and the Wolgian tribes have still more in 
common with the Tartars than the remote Finns, who were 
separated at an earlier period from the central body of the 
nation. A more extensive acquaintance with all the dialects 
of this family of languages is required, in order to detei- 
mine which of these opinions rests on the best foundation. It 
may, however, be observed, that the Finnish idioms have origi- 
nally some essential characters in common with those of the 
Tartar nations. We shall hereafter advert to this relationship, 
and show that there are some grounds for maintaining Professor 
Rask’s opinion, that all these idioms belong to one great class, 
or perhaps to one great family of languages, which includes 
all the Finnish dialects, with those of the Tartars and other na- 
tions of Eastern Asia. 

Section VIII . — Of the Ugrian Tribes: Wogouls, Ostlaks^ 
Magyars or Hungarians. 

To the eastward of the nations enumerated above is a more 
extensive region, inhabited by tribes termed by writers of 
various times, IJgrians or Ougres, Uralian ^linns, or nations 
of Jugoria. 

Ugrien, Jugrien, or Jugoria, is a country the sovereignty of 
which is claimed in the old imperial title of the Russian czar. 
There has been much controversy as to iti? situation. The old 
traveller Mliller placed it in Russia, on the Petschora, and 
between that river and the Uralian mountains. Schlbzercmade 
it extend southward to the Witschegda; Georgi thought it was 
on the coast of the White Sea, from the Uralian chain to the 
Obi. According to Lehrberg^ who Aas written a learned 
memoir on this subject, ancient Ugrien lay not on the coast of 
the White Sea, nor on the Petschora or the Witschegda, nor in 
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European Russia. It comprehended a great part of Siberia, 
between the country of the Saraoiedes on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean and the gulf of Obi on the northern side, and 
the domains of the Tartar Khans, reaching from the fifty-sixth 
to the sixty-seventh degree of noi^h latitude. It extended in 
breadth from the northern part of the Uralian chain to the river 
Narym eastward, and to the Agar, which flows into the Obi 
above Surgut. Lehrberg’s authorities are old Russian maps, 
and passages in the Russian annals, and in the account of 
Baron Herberstein’s embassy to Moskow in 1616. If the in- 
ferences drawn from these data are correct, it must be con- 
cluded that a great part of the country now called Siberia was 
at an early period subject, nominally at least, to the Russians 
of Nowgorod. Southern Jugoria fell afterwards under the 
Tartars, w^hen it became a part of the Siberian Tartar kingdom 
or Czariate, or rather Khanate, of Tjumen. This Tartar king- 
dom was founded by Ousom-khan of the Nogay race. The 
old Jagorians or Ugrians were the ancestors, as Lehrberg has 
proved, of the modern Vogouls and Ostiaks.* 

It has been thought by many that the name of Ugria is of 
Slavonian origin, and means terra ad montes sita,” from an 
etymon in the old Slavonian language, in which case it might 
be a proper epithet for the country bordering on the Uralian 
mountains ; but a late writer has observed that the region bor- 
dering on the Uralian chain has long had a similar name in the 
language of its native inhabitants, which is quite different 
from the Russian and Slavonian.f The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it isj as we shall find, of ancient date, arid has been 
recognised in the national appellative of a race more celebrated 
than any of the present inhabitants of the Uralian countries. 

Paragraph 1. — Of* the present Ougres, or of the Vogouls 
and Ostiaks. 

Th5 Vogouls now inhabit the northern part of the Uralian 
chain. They give themselves out to be the same people as 

* Lehrberg, uber die geograpbisebe und die Gescbichte des im Russiseb- 
Kaiserlicben Titelgenannten Jugrischen Landes — Untersuchungen zur Erlauterung 
der alteren Gescbichte Russlands, von A. C. Lehrberg. St. Petersburg, 1816. 

t Muller’s Ugrisebe Volkstamm. 

VOL. III. 
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the Ostiaks^ and call themselves by the same name of Mansu 
The districts where they are now found reach from the Vitschera, 
on the western side^ to the Khoiida and Tauda on the eastern. 
They have no community, but wander in separate families 
through the forests, and liye by hunting. They still retain 
much of their ancient idolatry. There are many rivulets and 
places in this part of Siberia, which bear the name of Schai- 
tanska, or Schaitanskaia, from the idols of the Vogouls, which 
the Russians commonly term Schaitan. One of these, says 
Pallas, was lately found near the Sosva and the Lobva, in a 
forest newly consumed by fire. It was a statue of copper, 
representing a man holding a javelin in his hand, and stood 
near a very lofty pine tree.* 

The language of the Vogouls, according to Gatterer, re- 
sembles the Hungarian, and the proper Finnish, and more 
especially the dialect of the Khondish Ostiaks. Georgi, in 
his description of the nations inhabiting the Russian empire, 
derives it from the Finnish, but allows it to have so much 
peculiarity, that it may be considered as a particular lan- 
guage.f Pallas says, Their language has much affinity with 
the Finnish, as far as I could ascertain by a vocabulary ; but 
they have several dialects. The Vogouls on the borders of the 
Sosva differ from those of the Toura, as well in their pro- 
nunciation, which is shorter and more masculine, as in their 
manner of expression. They are more lively than the others, 
who are naturally phlegmatic. 

Paragraph 2.— Of the Ostiak^. 

The name of the Ostiaks is very widely spread in Siberia, 
and is often applied to races of men who are probably very 
distinct from the proper Ostiaks of Ugrian origin, whose prin- 
cipal country is the region bordering on the Obi. The term 
Ostiak appears to be derived from the Tartar Usch-styach, 
meaning 'foreigner* or 'alien,* and nearly synonymous ifi the 
Turkish language with theTschudorTschudakiofthe Russians. 
Another origin has been ascribed to the name by Klaproth, 
but this, according to £rman,Ms undbubtedly the true one. 


* Pallas, Voy. en Sib4ric, ibid, f Mithridates, i. p. 669. J Pallas, vol. iii. 
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The t ribes of the Obi, to whom the name of Ostiak is now appro- 
priated, inhabit the country lying to the eastwardof the Vogouls, 
and to the southward of the Samoiedes, who are their neigh- 
bours along the shores of the Icy Sea. They dwell on the borders 
of the Obi and all its contributory streams, from the mouth 
of the Tym to the Synjaja below Beresow and on the shores of 
the Irtish up to Demianka. Klaproth has given vocabularies 
of five Ostiak dialects spoken in different districts of the Os- 
tiak country : they belong to the Ostiaks of Beresow, those 
of the Narym, the Yugan, Lampokol, and Wassyugan. These 
dialects are very nearly allied. Other specimens were collected 
by Messerschmidt, and more recently by Erman who has 
added much to our previous information respecting this people 
and their language. 

Pallas has made the following observations on the language 
of the Ostiaks. ^^The language of the Ostiaks on the Obi 
has much affinity with the Finnish or Tschoude language, but 
it has still more with the Vogoul. Many dialects may be 
remarked, differing according to the country. Those who live 
above Berezow and those who border upon the Vogouls speak 
a very mixed language. The Morduine, among the most dis- 
tant of the Finnish dialects, is that which has most resemblance 
with the Ostiak.” 

It is evident, on an inspection of the vocabularies collected 
by different writers, that the idiom of the Ostiaks belongs to 
the Ugrian branch of this great family of languages. It is 
especially much nearer to the Vogoulian than to any other 
dialect of the same class ; out of twenty-two Vogoulian words 
compared by Erman, twelve are immediately recognised as 
nearly the same as in the Ostiak. There is no affinity be- 
tween the Tartar and the Ostiak languages. There is at least 
not one Tartar word among those collected by Erman. On 
the other hand, the idiom of these natives of Siberia display 
traces of some affinity with the languages of the north-eastern 
regions. Four of the words collected resemble the Kamtschat- 
kan. Many of the Ostiak and Vogoulian words bear in their 
form and construction a striking resemblance to the languages 
of the Koluschi and Aztecas in the north-western and central 

Y 2 
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regions of America. The following are specimens : — tkk-watlj 
I will eat ; labtuchotl^ Sunday ; wjdtchosachotl^ Saturday.* 

The Ostiaks have in some places the practice of tattowing 
their bodies, producing blue parallel lines by inserting parti- 
cles of coal. Erman, who, observed this fact, says that in 
Northern Asia the custom of tattowing belongs to the rarest 
class of phenomena; except among the Ostiaks, he only noticed 
it among some families of Tungusians in the remote East.t 

Paragraph 3. — Of the Hungarians or Magyars. 

It has appeared to many persons incredible that a people so 
full of energy and courage, and so superior generally in physical 
and intellectual qualities as the Hungarians, should have origi- 
nated from the same stock as the stupid and feeble Ostiaks 
and the untamable Laplanders. Yet this opinion has long 
gained ground, and seems now to have become the general 
conviction of those who direct their attention to the history of 
Eastern Europe. The evidence on which it rests is partly 
historical, and this has been confirmed by philological in- 
vestigations. That the Magyars originated from Ugria or Ju- 
goria, or from a region bordering on the Uralian mountains, 
has been always a prevalent tradition in the east of Europe. 
Herberstein, who resided at the court of Moscow from 1516 
to 1526, obtained this account. He mentions Juharia sive 
Juhra, ut Rutheni per aspirationem proferunt. Hsec est Ju- 
haria, ex qua olim Hungari progress! Pannoniam occuparunt, 
Attilaque duce multas Europse provincias debellarunt. Aiunt 
•Tuharos in hanc diem eodem cum Hungaris idiomate uti, quod 
an verum sit, nescio. Nam etsi diligenter inquisierim, nerninem 
tamen ejus regionis hominem habere potui, quocum famulus 
mens lingum Hungaricm peritus colloqui potuisset.’’ Herber- 
stein evidently confounded the Magyars or Hungarians with 
the older Hunns, the followers of Attila : the account which 

* In the language of the Aztecas this singular termination of words in tl is very 
frequent, as «cat/, ochoil ; and the consonants are almost entirely palatines and dentals, 
as in the subjoined specimen of Ostiak words. The same peculiarity prevails to a 
great extent in the Kolushian and sever^jl other languages of tribes on the north- 
western coast of America. 

t Erman's Reise, i. s. 438 . 
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lie obtained related undoubtedly to the Hungarians^ whose de- 
scendants, according to this statement, spoke a language still 
extant in the Uralian country in his time. He terms the inha-- 
bitants of the Uralian mountains and of Siberia, Ugritzi, and 
says, fluvium Oby Vogulini et Ugritzi gentes accolunt.”* * * § The 
southern part of this country was called in the middle ages 
Great Hungary, from its original inhabitants. It is likewise 
termed Pascatir and Bascardia, from the Bashkirs, a Turkish 
race who are its later occupants, and who have often been 
confounded and supposed to be of the same race with the 
Magyars. The Franciscan monk Piano Carpini, who travelled 
in 1246 to the court of the Great Khan, speaks of Great Bul- 
garia, the country whence the Bulgarians issued, namely, the 
kingdom of Bolgari on the Wolga; and he likewise mentions 
the land of the Bastarques, erroneously written instead of 
Bashkurt or Bashkirs — qui est la Grande Hongrie.^’t The 
minorite William Ruysbroek or Rubruqiiis, who was sent by 
St. Louis, in 1253, on a mission to the Khan of the Mongoles, 
traversed in his way Bashkiria, which he terms Pascatir. The 
following passage from his narrative, frequently cited from 
Bergeron, affords some valuable information to my present 
purpose. § “ Ayant chemine environ douze journees depuis le 
fleuve Ettilia (Wolga), nous trouvames un autre grande riviere, 
nomniee Jagag (Jaik), qui vieiit du septentrion et du pays de 
Pascatir (Bashkir,) et s'embouche dans cette mer. Le Ian- 
gage de eeusc de Pascatir et des Hongrois est le meme ; ils sont 
tous pasties, sans aucunes villes, ni bourgades : du cote de 
rOccident ils touchent a la Grande Bulgarie,” meaning the old 
Bulgarian kingdom, of which Bolgari was the capital ; — the 
ruins of this town are seen below Spask, on the left side of the 
Wolga. “ From that country towards the east in this northern 
side no town is any further to be found. So that Little Bul- 

* Herberstein. Rerum Moscovit. Comment. Basil, 1571* MtiUer's Ugrische 
Volkstamm, s. lOG. 

t Nestor, ibid. s. 114. Muller's Vgrische Volkstamm. 

:{: Mith'. ii. 770. Abel Kemtisat, ubifupra, p. 319. 

§ Bergeron, p. 7- Lcs Tartares passerent par le pays des Mordouins — et de 
la contre les Bileres, qui est la Grande Bulgarie*— puis toumant centre Baschart ou 
Pascatir, qui est la Grande Hongrie," (p. 48.) 
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garia is the last country where towns exist. It is from this 
country of Pascatir that the Hunns foimerly came forth, who 
were afterwards called Hungarians, and that is properly Great 
Bulgaria.’’ 

A remarkable passage containing a reference to the Bash- 
kirs in Great Hungary, that is in Bashkiria, has been cited by 
M. Frahn, the learned editor of Ibn Foslan. It is an account 
given by a Mohammedan in Aleppo, of the Bashkirs re- 
sorting thither. “ Ego vero offendi in urbe Haleb magno nu- 
mero genus hominum, qui Basehgardi audiebant : crinibus et 
facie valde rubicundis erant et scientise juris sacri juxta ritum 
Abunanifm operam dabant. Eorum aliquis quern adieram, de 
ipsorum patria rebusque percontanti mihi respondit. Terra 
nostra ultra Constantinopolin jacet in regno alicujus nationis 
Francicse, id est Europaeae, cui nomen Hungarorum est. Nos, 
Muhammedis sacra profitentes, eorum regi subditi in tractu 
regni ejus quodam triginta admodum incolimus pagos, quorum 
quisque etiamsi parum absit quin oppidulum referat, rex tamen 
Hungarorum metu, ne ipsius detrectemus imperium ne ullum 
eorum muris saepiri vetat.”* The most remarkable thing here, 
and that which is puzzling in the account, is, that the Bashkirs 
are here said to have red hair, which does not agree with their 
present characters, whereas it coincides with the description of 
the Ostiaks and other Ugrian nations, and probably was in the 
early times a trait of their kinsmen the Hungarians. The con- 
fusion has probably arisen from the fact that among the Bash- 
kirs, and in alliance with them, there are two tribes of the 
Tschudish race. One of these, called the Metschegers, have 
adopted the Turkish language, and are sometimes reckoned 
among Tartar races. They were, however, mentioned by Nestor 
among the tribes of Tschudes subject to the Russian empire, 
and lived in the time of that writer near the Morduines and 
Tscheremisses on the Oka. The other tribe, termed Teptjares, 
still speak a Tschudish dialect, which resembles those of the 
Votiaks and Tscheremisses. 

Different as the modern Hungarians are from the wild 
Uralian races, the description o¥ the old Magyars at their first 


M uller’s Ugrische Volkstamm, bd. ii. 
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arrival in the central parts of Europe accords precisely with 
that of the Vogouls and Ostiaks, their nearest kinsfolk. They 
are represented as fishermen and hunters skilled in the use of 
bows and arrows, but unlike the equestrian and nomadic 
hordes of the Turkish race. Aq old chronicler of the events 
of the ninth century gives the following description of them 
and notices of their history: supra dictis igitur locis 

Scythiae gens memorata Hungarorum ferocissima et oniiii 
bellua crudelior, retro ante saeculis ideo inaudita quia nec no- 
minata, a finitimis sibi populis, qui Pecinaci vocantur (namely, 
the Petschenegars) a propriis sedibus expulsa est, eo quod vir- 
tute et numero prsEstarent, et genitale rus exuberante multi- 
tudine non sufficeret ad habitandum. Horum itaque violentia 
efFugati * * * valedicentes patrim iter arripiunt. Et primo 
quidem Pannoniorum et Avarum solitudines pererrantes, venatu 
ac piscatione victum cottidianum quseritant ; deinde Caranta- 
norum, Marahensium et Bulgarum fines irrumpunt, perpaucos 
gladio, multa millia sagittis interimunt, quas tanta arte ex cor- 
nels arcubus dirigurit, ut earum ictus vix prmcaveri possit.’^* 
It seems on the whole established as an historical fact, 
that the Magyars are a people of the Ugrian race who in- 
habited the country on the southern part of the Uralian moun- 
tains, whence they were expelled by the Turkish tribes of Pet- 
chenegers and Chasars, and that they sought refuge in the 
plains near the Lower Danube. In this region they first made 
their appearance in the reign of the Greek emperor Theophilus, 
between 829 and 842. Their subsequent history has been traced 
by M. Zeuss ih*the works of Byzantine historians, particularly 
in the description of the empire by Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, and in the Russian annalists. It seems that their own 
national appellation is Magyar. By the Russians they were 
termed Ugri, as originating from Ugria, and this name has 
been corrupted into Ungri and Hungarians.f 

* Regino ad ann. 89 ; — citat apud Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 747* 
t Nestor terms them Ugri ; the Bohemian name for them is Uhry , the Polish, 
pronounced like the french Vingry, whence the corrupt Russian Wengri. 
The n is introduced by the Polish pronunciation. Nestor calls the Magyars Black 
Ugri,'' to distinguish them from the « White Ugri,” a name which he gives the 
Chasars. From the fact that the Russian historian gives to this Turkish tribe the same 
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We must now advert to the proofs of connection which have 
been discovered between the language of the Hungarians and 
the dialects of the Finns and Tschudes. All these idioms 
belong to one family of languages. In the present chapter we 
must consider their mutual /elations. In a succeeding one 
the proper place will occur for inquiring more particularly 
what relations they all bear to the languages of other human 
races. 

Philologers have compared the Hungarian language with 
various other idioms. Beregszaszi has found resemblances 
between the Magyar and the Semitic and most of the Indo- 
European languages, and even with the Mantschu,theKalmuk, 
and Tartar : the only northern language which he has admitted 
to this comparison is that of the Algonquins in North America, 
and the affinities discovered in this last with the Hungarian 
are, in the opinion of Erman, more important than those which 
have been traced in any of the before-mentioned idioms. This 
fact deserves a fuller investigation. The affinities discovered 
or imagined between the Hungarian language and the idioms 
of the Asiatic nations, compared with it by Beregszaszi, may 
be sufficiently explained, as Gyarmathi has proved, by reference 
to the ancient wanderings of the Ugrian tribes, and to the 
intercourse which nomadic races maintain with the different 
nations dwelling near the paths of their migratoiy course. 
But this solution will not be found applicable to the resem- 
blance between the Magyar and the languages of the Finnish 
stock. It was long ago observed by Rudbeck, by Strahlen- 
berg, and others, that there are numerous worils common, or 
very similar,in the speech of the Hungarians and the Laplanders. 
This fact first became fully known to the astronomers Hell 
and Saj nowits, who were sent from Vienna to Lapland, in 
1764. The latter published at Copenhagen a work entitled 
Demonstratio idioma Ungarorum et Lapponum idem esse.” 

name, with merely a distinguishing epithet, it appears, as M. Zeuss observes, that 
he uses these designations without ethnographical accuracy, and gives them to both 
Magyars and Chasars merely because they successively had possession of the same 
country, namely, the plains between the Ural and the Pontus, which were a part of 
Ugria or the Uralian land. 
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Since that time the subject has occasionally occupied the 
attention of philologers,* and the idiom of the Hungarians or 
Magyars has been compared not only with the Lappish but 
also with many other languages belonging to the same family. 
Gyarmathi, who was familiar with ^he Hungarian as his native 
speech^ and who had studied the Lapponic and other dialects, 
has demonstrated the intimate relation of the Magyar with the 
idioms of the Lappes and Finns, a relation which, as he has 
proved, not only comprises a greatnumberof their original words 
or primitive roots, but extends likewise through the funda- 
mental principles of their grammatical structure. This first 
work of Gyarmathi was followed by another from the same 
author, to undertake which he was incited by the celebrated 
Schlbzer. Schlbzer furnished him with the materials which 
enabled him to compare the Hungarian language with the 
dialects of the Esthonians, the Votiaks,Tschuvasches,Tschere- 
misses, Permians, Sy rj mnians, and Mord uines. These languages 
are still too imperfectly known to admit of a complete analysis 
and comparison of their grammatical systems with that of the 
Hungarian, but the evidence produced by Gyarmathi is suf- 
ficient to prove beyond all doubt that an extensive analogy 
exists between them. It has been proved by several late 
writers, that though all these idioms belong to one great de- 
partment, which, strictly speaking, may be termed one family 
of languages, the affinity between the Hungarian and the 
Eastern or Asiatic branches of this stock is much closer 
. than that between the Hungarian and either the proper Fin- 
nish, or the idtems spoken by the Tschudish nations in 
the Russian provinces of Europe. The Hungarian dialect 
embraces a great number of words derived from other lan- 
guages of Asia and the eastern parts of Europe, but its nearest 
affinity is with the idioms of the Vogouls and the Ostiaks, and 
more particularly the latter. Klaproth has maintained this 
opiniSn, and has sufficiently established it by a comparison 6f 
vocabularies taken from all the principal Tschudish and Fin- 
nish dialects; and some additional evidence has been adduced 
* « 

♦ A treatise by J. Hager appeared at Vienna, in 1793, under the title “ Neue 
Beweise der Verwandtschaft der Ungarn und der Lapplandern.’* 
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to the same result by Muller, and the enterprising and intel- 
ligent traveller Erman.* 

We have, on the whole, sui&cient evidence from the affinity 
of these languages to confirm and establish the conclusion sup- 
ported by historical testim^ony, that the Magyars emigrated 
from the country termed Great Hungary, which bordered on 
the Uralian mountains, and was a part of the Old Ugria of the 
Russians; and further, that this people, now the most energetic 
and courageous, and in all moral and intellectual qualities the 
first nation in Eastern Europe, are of the same stock with the 
degraded Vogouls and Ostiaks, from whom they descended, 
and whom they precisely resembled at the era of their first 
appearance in Europe. 


Section IX . — Observations on the Physical and Moral 
Characters of the Ugrian Tribes. 

The three nations described in the last section, viz. the Vo- 
gouls, Ostiaks, and Magyars, may be considered as belonging 
to one division of the widely-extended race, which supplied the 
earliest known inhabitants of the north of Europe and of part 
of Siberia. They formed as it appears one nation at a period 
much more recent than that of the separation of the lotuns 
and Tschudish tribes. The dispersion of the latter over north- 
ern Europe must have long preceded the arrival of the earliest 
Teutonic colonies in the countries bordering on the Baltic. The 
separation of the Magyars from the other Ug^jan nations took 
place some centuries since the Christian era. 

1. The Magyars. 

But the descendants of the Magyars who now inhabit 
Hungary differ widely, as it is well known, in physical and 
moral characters from the savage Vogouls and Ostial^s, as 
well as from their own ancestors. Hence arises a question 
of great interest, to what causes this change is to be ascribed. 
Is it the result of intermixture with ..Turkish or Tartar na- 


* 31UUer*s Ugrische Volkstamm. Erman’s Reise urn die Erde, b. i. 
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lions ? This has been the opinion of some writers. But it 
must be remarked that the Hungarians had quitted their an- 
cient country^ and had settled on the Danube long before the 
great invasion of the Mongoles, and therefore before the east- 
ern parts of Europe, as well as the \rest of Asia, were brought 
under the permanent dominion of the Turkish khanates. It 
appears that a part of the Magyar race were expelled from 
their original abode by Petscheiiegars and Chasars, who were 
Turkish tribes. In the wars which preceded this migration, 
the intercourse of the Ugrian people with their Tartar enemies 
is not likely to have been so intimate as to produce an inter- 
mixture of the two races. But what seems decisive on this 
question is the fact, that on their arrival in Pannonia the Ma- 
gyars were in their habitsand mode of life entirely unlike the no- 
madic Turks. Previously to that era they had undergone, as we 
have seen from the passages in the last section in which they are 
described, little or no change in manners, and they were still 
exactly like the other fishing and hunting tribes of the Ura- 
lian mountains. Soon after their arrival in Europe the Ma- 
gyars came into a sort of alliance with the German princes, and 
assisted them against the common enemies of both races, the 
Slavonian nations, who were making inroads into the heart of 
Germany, and whom the Magyars expelled from the fertile 
parts of Hungary, which have been since their permanent 
abode.' It does not then appear, from the circumstances of 
their history, probable that the Hungarian people can have 
been at any time intimately associated or blended with the 
Turkish race. » 

The principal causes of the great difference which exists 
between the Magyars and the other tribes of the same race, 
must be sought in the influence of external circumstances 
exercised during ien centuries, and by the change of habits 
induced by the events of their history. They exchanged 
theff abode in the most rigorous climate of the old con- 
tinent, a wilderness where Ostiaks and Samoiedes pursue 
the chase during only the mildest season, for one in the south 
of Europe amid fertile plains, which abound in rich harvests 
of corn and wine. They laid aside the habits of rude and 
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savage hunters^ far below the condition of the nomadic 
hordes, for the manners of civilised life. In the course of a 
thousand years they have become a handsome people, of fine 
stature, regular European features, and have the complexion 
prevalent in that tract of Eyrope where they dwell. In live- 
liness and wit, and warlike courage, they are certainly not in- 
ferior either to the Slavi of Bohemia or the Germans of the 
Austrian territories, with whom they have been long connected 
by political relations. 

2. Of the Vogouls and Ostiaks. 

The transmutation of the Magyars above noticed is so re- 
markable a phenomenon in the history of human races, that it 
furnishes a motive for a more accurate inquiry into the moral 
and physical condition of the still barbarous tribes who are the 
kinsmen of the Magyars in the north. In another point of 
view I have thought it advisable to colleet all the information 
within my reach connected with this subject. The reader 
will be enabled by it to compare the aborigines of Europe 
with those of Africa. He will perceive, after weighing the 
evidence of facts, that the earliest inhabitants of this now' 
favoured quarter of the world were in no respeet superior to 
the most destitute tribes of Southern or Central Africa. 

Although the Ostiaks are so nearly related to the Hunga- 
rians, they differ from that people widely in physical as well 
as moral characters. 

The physical characters of the Ostiaks are thus described 

* The Magyars are the dominant race in Hungary, but form not half the popu- 
lation : they do not amount to more than three millions and a half out of ten 
millions. The Slovaks, a Slavonian people from whom the Magyars conqueretl 
the country, still inhabit the mountainous parts. They amount to two millions. 
A late traveller in Hungary, Mr. Paget, describes the Hungarian women as re- 
markably beautiful. Though the Slovaks arc a people of flaxen hair an^light 
grey eyes, the Magyars are remarkable for very dark hair and large full eyes, 
joined with a fair complexion. Mr. Paget speaks of the swartliy features of the 
Magyar peasants. He says that they differ much from the Slavic peasantry, who 
are distinguished by a slow, heavy look, an^ that the«females of Hungary have not 
that coarseness of outline which adheres to the Saxon race. (Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, by John Paget, Esq. liond. 1839. Vol. i. pp. 10, 205.) 
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by Pallas : “ The greater part of the Ostiaks are of middle sta- 
ture, rather short than tall, slightly robust, with thin and slender 
legs : they have almost all a disagreeable figure and pale com- 
plexion : no particular feature characterises them. Their hair, 
commonly reddish or of a golden yihitCy renders them still more 
ugly, particularly the men, who let it fly in all directions round 
their heads. There are very few agreeable figures among the 
women, particularly when they are advanced in age. The 
Ostiaks are very simple, timorous, and full of prejudice. They 
are tolerably good-natured. Their life is hard, and by no means 
pleasant. The men are much given to idleness. They are 
very slovenly, and even disgusting, in their way of living/' 

The following description of the same people is by the cele- 
brated old traveller Ysbrandt Ides, who visited Siberia in 1692 : 

“ The Ostiaks are of middle stature, most of them having 
yellowish or red hair, and their faces and noses being disagree- 
ably broad ; they are weak, and unable to labour hard : averse 
to war, and unfit for military exercises. Their chief weapons 
are bows and arrows, with which they shoot a few wild beasts, 
but the principal part of their food is fish. Their clothes con- 
sist of sturgeon and other fish-skins, for they wear neither 
linen nor woollen. Their shoes and stockings are sewed to- 
gether, and they wear a short coat with a cape or hood, which 
in case of rain they pull over their heads." 

The Vogouls, bordering on the Ostiaks, differ from that 
people in their complexion and features. They are a dark or 
black-haired race, and have features which, according to the 
description givSn by travellers, approach the Mongolian. In 
this respect they resemble the Lappes. Both nations, on 
the borders of the Frozen ocean and in the Northern Ural, 
appear far removed from any probable commerce or inter- 
mixture with the race of Kalmuks or Mongoles. 

Pallas thus describes the personal character of the Vogouls: 

“^he Vogouls are little and effeminate. They have some 
resemblance to the Kalmuks, except that they are whiter. 
They have round faces : their women are tolerably handsome. 
They have long hair, of a brdwn or black colour : fair or red- 
haired persons are rarely seen among them. They have little 
beard, and what they have is very late in its growth." 
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The best account of the habits of the Vogouls is given by 
M. Erman ; of it the following is an abstract 

**The Vogules are a handsome people; they change their 
abodes after much longer intervals than many tribes of Siberia, 
being only induced to remoye from their quarters by a wish 
to spare the game. There are never more than five huts, 
to which the Russians give the Tartar name of yurti, in one 
station, and as the wild animals would be scared by too much 
smoke, two such camps are never seen at a less distance than 
fifteen wersts from each other. It is worth while to remark, 
that all our observations on the style of building in these 
yurts, and in the arrangement of their fireplaces, agree pre- 
ciselv with what we afterwards noted among the Ostiaks. 
Reindeers serve them as domestic animals, and in summer 
di-aw their light sledges over smooth marshy grounds. Winter 
is, however, their season for labour, for travelling, and assem- 
bling together. It is then that they are occupied with the 
hunt for peltry, with which they carry on a very profitable 
barter with their neighbours the Ostiaks, Samoiedes, and 
Russians. For this traffic they make long annual journeys 
towards the north-east. In the warm months the Vogules 
give themselves up to sleep and repose from their winter toils, 
when, for the protection against flies and gnats afforded by 
the smoke of their yurts, they seldom quit their habitations. 
Here they consume at leisure the booty of the winter.’’ 

M. Erman collected a vocabulary of Vogoulian words, which, 
compared with the idiom of the Ostiaks, display so much re- 
semblance as fully to prove that the two natidns might hold 
converse together. It is remarkable at the same time, that 
out of twenty-two Vogoulian words collected, not one has any 
affinity to a Tartar root, while four indicate a striking analogy 
to the speech of the Kamschatkans. 

M. Erman describes the features of a Vogoul, the only in- 
dividual of the race whom he had an opportunity of seeing 
when on the borders of their country, which he visited at the 
season when they seldom quit their huts. He says that the 
features were so distinct as to be Uriking even in a man clothed 
in a Russian dress. “ A peculiar dark expression — ein eigeii- 

* Reise um der Erde von Adolph Erman, bd. i. 
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thiimlich finsterer Blick — of the eyes, which are deeply set in 
their orbits, together with that type of countenance which is 
generally considered as characteristic of the Mongolian na- 
tions, with cheek-bones extremely projecting, are traits of the 
Vogules.* A more vigorous frame, of middle height, stronger 
bones and very different manners, a demeanor serious and al- 
most dejected, distinguish them widely from theTscheremisses 
and Tschuvasches, but reminded us of the external appearances 
of the Votiaks.”+ 

We have less information concerning the moral character- 
istics of the Vogouls, whose country in the northern tracts of 
the Ural is out of the path of intercourse, than respecting 
the Ostiaks. Ysbrandt Ides describes their whole religious 
worship to consist ‘‘ in making an offering once a year, when 
they go in crowds, into the woods, and killing one of each 
species of beasts, they flea off the skins, hang up the car- 
cases on a tree, and falling prostrate on the earth, offer up their 
prayers ; after which they eat the flesh and retire home ; 
which being done, they are free from the trouble of praying 
for that year. They acknowledged a God, who reigns over the 
sun, moon, and stars, and likewise a resurrection from the dead. 
When any of them die they lament over the corpse in- a dismal 
manner. With the body they bury all the bed apparel and 
ornaments of the deceased, with some money.” 

They marry as many wives as they can keep. The husband 
purchases the bride of her father. They never marry within 
the fourth degree of consanguinity. They have no priests. 

The same traveller has given a curious account of the re- 
ligious rites of the Ostiaks. He says, ‘‘they worship gods 
made of wood or earth in various forms: yet they acknowledge 
a supreme God who governs all things, but to him they pay 


* Other writers might be cited who agree in ascribing to the Vogouls a precisely 
Mongclian type of features. The following is the account given of them in the 
journal of Laurence I^ange, who was sent on a mission from St. Petersburg to the 
Emperor of China in 1715 : M''e found in the mountains of Werchoturia another 
sort of people, who caU themselves Wogulteg ; they are like the Kalmuks, with 
broad faces, short and thick nosis, and sn^ eyes. They can give no account how 
they came thither; nor is their language the same as that of the Kahnuks.*’ (Lau- 
rence Lange's Journey to Pekin.) 
t Erman, i. 384. 
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no worship. They dress their idols in silken clothes and place 
them in their huts. On one side of the god hangs a wooden 
vessel with milk or pap, with which they daily feed their idols ; 
but as the idols cannot swallow the milk-diet, it runs out of 
their mouths down their whole bodies, where it remains in a 
manner very disgusting. When they pay adoration to their 
gods, they stand before them in an erect posture, tossing their 
heads backwards and forw^ards, without bending their bodies 
in the least ; besides which they whistle and cheerup with their 
lips as we do when we call a dog.’’* 

Strahlenberg says, that when he was among the Ostiaks 
they had images of various shapes rudely carved, before which 
they walked about perpetually making a noise with their 
mouths like mice or rats. It is said, he adds, that they were 
formerly wont to drown a virgin once a year in the river Oby, 
as a sacrifice to the god of that river, as the Egyptians used 
to do to that of the Nile.”i- 

The author of the ^ Allgemeine Historic der Reisen,’ in his 
‘ Besondere Nachricht von den Ostiaken,’ observes that they 
have gods of two sortsf one public and the other private, or 
worshipped only by individuals or families. This is precisely 
the fetish worship of the Negro nations. When Philoteus 
Archbishop of Tobolsk undertook their conversion, he found 
that they had idols of metal : their idols were in the shapes of 
animals, such as dogs, bears, and reindeers. The father of a 
family was the sole priest, magician, and godmaker : he makes 
offerings, consults the gods as oracles, and announces the ad- 
vice which he obtains. Some Ostiaks havt, like the 'Lap- 
landers, magical drums, of which they make use in order to 
learn whether they shall recover of diseases, whether their 
fishery will be prosperous, and, when anything is lost, whether 


* Some of the Ostiaks came one day on board the ship in which Ysbrnndt 
Ides was, to sell fish, when one of his servants having a Nureinberg bear il.> dock- 
work, which when wound up drummed and turned his head backwards and for- 
wards, and continually moved his eyes till the work was down, he set the machine 
at play. As soon as the Ostiaks espied it they mistook it for a god, and all of 
them performed before it with great zeti their customary religious worship, and 
danced excessively in honour of the bear, nodding their heads and whistling at a 
great rate.” (Ysbrandt Ides.) 
t Strahlenberg, p. 434. 
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it will be recovered ; in short, for all those purposes for which 
credulous people in civilised nations consult wizards, or persons 
supposed to be possessed of some mysterious craft.* 

M. Erman has communicated additional information re- 
specting the' worship of the Ostiafes. According to him, they 
have an hereditary order of priests and magicians termed 
Schamans, to whom belongs the office of mediating between 
men and the gods, of announcing oracles, and offering sacri- 
fices. These schamans pretend to be invulnerable, and pierce 
their bodies with knives, which, according to the testimony 
of, eye-witnesses at Obdorsk, they thrust into their bellies. 
The Russians believe them to be inspired by the devil. Er- 
inan thinks it likely that these hereditary priests hand down 
some esoteric dogmas explaining the performance of their ex- 
ternal rites. Of these last he has given an account, which, 
as he says, he has delivered the more fully, as he received it 
in writing from Russian eye-witnesses, because he afterwards 
observed vrith extreme astonishment precisely the same rites 
put in practice in America among the Koluschians on the 
Sitcha.f The magical rites of the schamans near Obdorsk 
begin with movements and contortions before a fire : the ma- 
gician cries horribly, beats a sort of drum, agitates himself, 
and shakes the metallic appendages of his robe, and the by- 
standers strike with their arms upon iron kettles. At length 
the schaman throws himself on the ground, and the bystanders 
put a halter round his neck and cover him with a skin, inti- 
mating him to be in the society of spirits : two men draw with 
all their strengtff the ends of the halter, and the priest thrusts 
his hand round his neck to prevent himself from being strangled, 
which, however, has actually occurred. When he can no longer 
hold out, he makej a signal that the spirit has left him, and 
then imparts to his companions the intimations which he has 

received. 

• 

* AUgera. Hist, des Reisen. Besondere Nachricht von den Ostiaken, s. 541. 

t I refrain, says M. Erman, from any further remarks on the customs of the 
Ostiaks till £ come to describe them as I afterwards witnessed them among the 
American aborigines. “ In thb mean t^e it wiU be worth while to consider the 
armed dances still practised in Hungary. We may be led in this way, and by the 
medium of the Ostiaks, to a clearly-marked point of contact between the nations of 
Europe and the American aborigines.'* 

VOL. III. 
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Opportunities have occurred of extending a more inward re- 
search into the metaphysical and religious notions entertained 
by the Ostiaks, which are the more valuable as similar means 
of investigation are wanting with respect to all other Siberian 
nations. The metropolitancPhilophei, who in 1712 attempted 
the conversion of the Ostiaks on the Obi, was accompanied 
by Grigoryi Newizkyi, who is said to have been incited, not by 
the sacred desire of winning souls to the Christian fold, but 
merely by a wish to learn what really were the old traditional 
notions of the pagan Ostiaks. The important fact of which 
this curious inquirer became thoroughly convinced, and of 
which, according to Erman, there is no room whatever for 
doubt, is, that the Ostiaks, with all the degrading material- 
ism of their superstition, have yet, and had before Christian 
missionaries came among them, a firm conviction in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, of whose nature they had pure and 
exalted ideas, and to whom they affirmed that they had never 
made offerings, neither had they ever attempted to represent 
his form. Toruim is the name of the supreme divinity among 
the Ostiaks, and it is remarkable that the same denomination 
is connected with a similar meaning by the Vogouls. The no- 
tions represented by it in the minds of these people were so pure 
that the Russian missionaries everywhere adopted it as a de- 
signation for the object of Christian worship, while they en- 
deavoured to wean the people from a belief in the sensual objects 
of their superstition, or taught them to regard the latter as de- 
mons. The last-mentioned order of gods were according to the 
same authority the deceased members of eadh family, images 
of which were preserved, and for three years fed, as before 
described, in the houses of the deceased, after which period 
they were interred ; while the defunct schamans were perma- 
nently deified, and had temples containing rude images erected 
to their honour, many of which are found in the country of the 
Ostiaks. The Ostiaks had besides four inferior divinities,Vhich 
were denominated Oertiky Yelaiiy Longy Meik ; from the for- 
mer it can hardly be doubted that the name of Oerdoeg is 
derived, which among the cohverted Hungarians has always 
been used as the designation for the devil, though it must be 
observed that Oertik of the Ostiaks is a beneficent demon, 
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th^ favourite of Toruim, and in the contingencies of life a 
powerful intercessor. His form is merely a rude bust without 
feet, the wooden face being covered with a metallic plate, and 
the body clothed with valuable furs, wliich are the donations 
of worshippers. Yelan has a son^ewhat different form. Tliis 
idol is honoured with dances executed before him by men in 
complete armour, which, according to Erman, who has visited 
the country of the Kolushians on the Sitcha, are strikingly 
similar to the war-dances of these Americans. Long is the 
master of secret and refined artifice ; medicine belongs to him : 
offerings made to him by the sick must be works of art : skins 
are never presented to him. Meik is a sort of devil, the god 
of unluck ; his wooden block is covered with an unadorned 
robe of a beaver>skin : to his image the Ostiaks make vows 
of gifts and service when they are in danger of perishing in 
the wilderness, or of being destroyed by storms of snow. In 
the places consecrated to these images gifts are found, such as 
vessels of gold and silver, and coins ; the value of these deposits 
is said to amount in some cases to ten thousand rubles, and 
the crime of plundering them is punished by the Russian go-* 
vernment by exile in the mines. Beside such gifts the Ostiaks 
sacrifice to their idols great numbers of reindeers, apparently 
as expiatory sacrifices, since they put them to a slow and cruel 
death.* 

Section X. — Concluding remarks on the Physical and Moral 
Characteristics j and on the History of the Tribes hehng- 
ing to this Family of Nations, 

A comparison of these nations with respect to their physical 
and moral characteAstics will suggest some remarks interesting 
in their bearing on the natural history of the human species. 

There are many instances of considerable diversity in form, 
stature, and complexion among these nations, making their 
appearance under circumstances which prevent our ascribing 
them, with any degree of prol^ability, to intermixture with fo- 
reign races. 

* Erman’s Reise urn die Erde, Band ii. Berlin, 1638. 

z 2 
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Some tribes have generally black hair and eyes^ and dark 
complexions; others are xanthous, have light and blue eyes; 
some have hair of a fiery red, and this so generally as to excite 
strongly the attention of travellers. Dobrowsky has divided 
the tribes of this race accord^g to their complexion. He says, 
'*Some other nations akin to the Finns by language have 
almost uniformly red hair and blae eyes; such are the Per- 
msecki^ the Sirmni, the Wotiaks, the Ostiaks of the Obe, as 
Strahlenberg declares.” The circumstance above observed 
is so much the more remarkable as other tribes akin to the 
Finns by the alliance of language have black hair and black- 
brown eyes. Such are the Laplanders, the Tscheremisses, the 
Mordwinns, the Wogules. To the black-haired class belong 
also the Hungarians, as indeed their language approaches 
most nearly to that of the Wogules.’'* 

Dobrowsky refers to Strahlenberg, whose testimony is of 
greater weight as he spent many years in Siberia, and seems 
to have described the people from his own observation. Strahl- 
enberg divides the tribes inhabiting the Russian empire by 
their complexions. He says, Some of them have black hair 
and small dark-grey or grey-brownish eyes, while others have 
reddish hair and large bluish eyes. The Bashkirs, Cosaci 
Horda, the Oby Ostiaks, Permaski, Siraeni, and Wotiaks have 
almost all red hair and bluish eyes. And the Tscheremissi, 
Kalmucs, Wogulitzi, Morduini, Samoiedes, Laplanders, and a 
part of the Finnianders have black hair and little dark grey 
or brownish eyes.”f 

It must be observed that these statements *^are too general 
to be perfectly accurate ; we have seen from a more particular 
account that differences exist in individual tribes. The Lappes 
of some districts have fair complexions wit|i yellow hair: this, 
as we have seen, is the case in Uma Lappmark, where the 
Lappes are of taller stature and finer form than in Lula Lapp- 
mark, and often have light hair and fair complexions, ff the 
diversity of complexions followed the great divisions of the 
lotune or Tschudish tribes it might be ascribed to intermixture 
with foreign nations, but this i^not the fact. The generally 


• I)obTowsky, Litt. Nachrichten, s. 93. Strahlenberg, N. and O. Asien, 172. 
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black-haired Lappes belong to the same great branch as 
the xanthous Finns: again, the Vogouls, who are almost 
equally dark as the Lappes, are nearly allied to the red-haired 
Ostiaks, and both these tribes to the dark-haired and hand- 
some Hungarians. 

The cause which gives rise to this variety of complexion is 
difficult to discover. It can hardly be ascribed entirely to differ- 
ence of climate or of race. It must be observed that, in general, 
the appearance of fair complexion is connected with greater 
stature and a larger and more vigorous frame than that which 
is prevalent in the darker tribes or families. Von Buch re- 
marks that the cause of this variation is very obvious. It 
lies in the difference of external circumstances and agencies, 
which depends not on local but on moral conditions. The 
Finns are well fed and warmly clothed, and sheltered from the 
inclemency of the winter cold, of which they further lessen the 
effect on their constitution by the frequent use of hot baths. 
The Laplander, as Von Buch observes, never keeps himself in 
a degree of temperature sufficient for the full developement of 
physical life. The same conditions which give rise to the dif- 
ference of stature, since the two phenomena occur together, 
may be supposed to occasion also the variety of complexion. 
It seems here as if the appearance of the xanthous variety, with 
a fair, florid complexion, was the result or accompaniment of 
a greater degree of vigour in physical life, and a more ample 
developement of the body, and particularly of the sanguiferous 
system. Perhaps this state of the constitution and bodily 
growth is connected with the abode of the parents and the 
birth of the infant, in a cold climate. The adaptation of such 
a habit of body is evident. But when the cold is extreme and 
nutrition is defective, this additional degree of vigour and de- 
velopement is not given to the bodily frame. Nature has not 
power, with such defective means, to accomplish it. 

Itls not dess important to notice the diversities which exist 
between these tribes in the form of body and the shape of 
the skull, in which every intermediate degree may be traced 
between the charactei’^ of thev Turanian races and the Indo- 
Atlantic or European type. On this subject enough has been 
said in the preceding sections. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE GERMAN NATIONS. 


Section I . — General Survey. ^Emtent of Ancient Germany. 

The German nation, reckoned at the Christian era among 
barbarians and beyond the boundaries of the civilised world, 
had soon after the end of the fourth century achieved the con- 
quest of the Roman empire. In moral energy the German 
race was so superior to the rest of mankind, and the Roma- 
nized nations were so prostrate before their arms, that the old 
stock of inhabitants might eventually have been exterminated 
from Europe, if German dynasties and German colonies esta- 
blished in conquered provinces had not changed the condition 
and renewed the vigour of the subdued people, among whom 
the new race formed for some centuries a military and noble 
caste. Franks and Alemans, and Burgundians aiid Visigoths 
in Gaul ; Beruli, Goths, and Langobards in Italy; Suevi, and 
Vandals, and Ostrogoths in Spain, were in too small a propor- 
tion in the mass of the people to impress lhei( language even- 
tually on the conquered nations. In these countries the Latin 
idiom and the physical and moral characters of the old races 
have prevailed ; and the great body of the people may be consi- 
dered as descended from them. It was chiefly in Britain and 
on the Upper Rhine and towards Switzerland that a German 
population, properly so considered, encroached farontheloun- 
daries which had previously limited the extent of that race, 
and in these countries Saxon and High German dialects be- 
came the vernacular and eventually the national speech. 

Ancient Germany was bounded by the Rhine and Danube 
towards the south, by the ocean on the west, on the east by 
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the Vistula,* or by the uncertain limits of Sarmatian tribes; to- 
wards the north ancient Germany had no limitations : all the 
countries beyond the Baltic, supposed of old to be islands or 
clusters of islands in the Northern Ocean, were comprehended 
in its extent. 

It must be observed that some* German tribes lived beyond 
these limits, both towards the east and west. German tribes 
were known in Gaul^ and several of the nations inhabiting 
Sarmatia, that is the region beyond the Vistula, were ascer- 
tained or supposed to be of Germanic origin. On the other 
hand, there were districts within the boundaries of Germany 
still occupied by people foreign to the Teutonic blood. Such 
were the Celts of Boiohemum and of the Hercynian Forest, and 
the remains of the aboriginal people of Scandinavia. The 
Wends of Northern Germany perhaps entered it after the great 
southward migration of the northern tribes.“j- 

The diversified nature of the country in different parts of 
Germany may have given rise to the great varieties observed 
in the character of the inhabitants. The districts on the Rhine 
were the best cultivated ; and here under the Roman dominion 
towns of growing refinement soon displayed themselves: Stras- 
burg. Spiers, but particularly Mentz and Cologn, — for the left 
branch of the Rhine was already occupied by German tribes 
in the age of Caesar, — became flourishing cities soon after the 
Roman government was established over Gaul. In the in- 
terior of Germany the Hercynian Forest extended over tracts 
which a traveller could pass in sixty days. Taking its rise 
near the fountains of the Rhine, it terminated at Rugen on the 
Baltic, in order to reappear on the northern coast of that inland 
sea and cover the whole of Finnland. The Black For:st, 
the Odenwald, the Westerwald, Spessart, the woulds of Bo- 
hemia, Thuringia/and theHartz, are remains of the Hercynian 
Forest. The northern coast of Germany consisted of morasses, 
subject to frequent inundations, where the natives fixed their 

* Oermania hinc ripis Rheni usque ad Alpes, a meridie ipsis Alpibus ; ab 
oriente Sarmaticarum confinio gentium ; qu& Septentrionem spectat oceanico littore 
obducta est. (Pompon. Mela, de situ Orbis, lib. Hi. cap. 3.) 

f Schloezer thought that some of Aie Wendish tribes had obtained a footing in 
ancient Germany before the migration of the northern tribes, but he wu nearly 
singular in that opinion. 
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dwelling upon spots of firmer and more elevated soil. Between 
the sea-coast and the Hercynian Forest the country consisted 
of vast heaths or steppes, for the most part only fit for pas- 
turage and the chase. This was the land of the Suevi, a no- 
madic people of simple manners, but high-minded and valiant, 
and in warfare prodigal of that life which they expected to 
recover in the everlasting halls of Woden, 

Both Caesar and Tacitus describe the Suevi as the most 
powerful and warlike division of the German race. Accord- 
ing to the latter they were not a particular tribe, but a great 
division of the German people, divided into different names 
and kindreds, though all bearing the common designation. 
It was characteristic of the Suevi to braid their hair and tie 
it over their heads in knots, which was considered as a mark 
of freedom. The most ancient and noble of the Suevi were the 
Sernnones, who assembled at a stated time in a sacred grove, 
and there, as Tacitus says, by the public slaughter of a human 
victim, celebrated the fearful origin of their sacred rites.* 

Paragraph 1 . — Divisions of the German race into four great 

tribes. 

Ancient writers have left us some accounts of the distribution 
or division of the German race into lesser groupes or families; 
but these would be unintelligible if they were not illustrated 
by philological information. Researches into the 'history and 
affinity of languages and dialects afford in this as in other in- 
stances the most available means of arriving at satisfactory 
conclusions as to the relations of particular tribes. The first 
writer who attempted with any degree of success to distribute 
and classify the German dialects, and to trace the history of 
the German language, was the author of the Mithridates. 
Adelung divided the whole number of the* German dialects, 
both extant and such as are only known by written remains, 
into two classes, which he supposes to belong respectively to 
two races; he terms the races, with very doubtful propriety, 
Suevi and Cimbri, and their language the Ober-deutsch or 
Upper-German, and the Low or Njether-German. He supposed 
the Ober-deutsch or Upper- German, of which the modern 
* Tacitus, Germania, c. 38. 
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High-Dutch is a refined and improved variety, to have been 
originally the language of all the tribes in the north-eastern 
parts of Germany. In the same department he included the 
Goths, the Suevi, and the Vandals, some of whom are by later 
writers, as we shall observe, considered to form a separate 
class. The Low-German or Nether-Dutch language and its 
dialects belonged, according to Adelung and others, to the 
Saxons, Frisians, and other nations of Western Germany. 
The difference of these two languages is, in the opinion of 
Adelung, so strongly marked that it cannot be supposed to 
have originated in Germany, but argues a very ancient sepa^ 
ration of the two races before they quitted their primitive 
abodes in remote parts of Asia. Though these tribes must 
have undergone, both in earlier and in later ages, occasional 
intermixture from the mutual alliances and subjugations which 
take place among neighbouring tribes, yet the distinctive cha- 
racter of their dialects is still clearly to be recognised in the 
different branches of each great stem. Local relations have in- 
deed changed, and that within the age of authentic history ; the 
Suevic tribes having abandoned their country in the north- 
east of Germany to various hordes of Slavonic origin who 
entered it after the great southward migration of the German 
hordes, transplanted their language to the south-eastern parts 
of Germany and the adjoining countries. From the Suevic or 
Alemannic branch are descended the people of Switzerland, 
Alsace, the Upper and the Middle Rhine ; from the Lango- 
bards, who took a more easterly direction, are derived the 
Bavarians, the ^Austrians, the Tyrolese, and other German 
subjects of Austria, and the people who still preserve relics 
of the German language in the Vicentine and Veronese. 

The distinctive character of the Upper German language 
consists partly in a 'peculiar mode of utterance, for which the 
people who speak it are remarkable. It abounds with guttural 
and Mssingnnd imperfectly articulated consonants, and deeply- 
toned diphthongal sounds, which take place of the softer dental 
and palatines, and the open vowel sounds of the Lower German 
dialects. * • 

The Lower German language must not be confounded with 
the Platt-deutsch, which is only one of its varieties. The 
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dialects of this speech in general are remarkable for substi- 
tuting a soft aspirate for the hard guttural, a dental t for the 
sibilants x ov s, a. simple 8 for the hissing sch, p for pf, or for 
f, as piper for pfeifer^ tehen or ten for xehen. Adelung ob- 
serves that the Lower German languages are rich in expres- 
sions connected with navigation, traffic, and maritime affairs, 
but poor in abstract terms. The characteristics of the Lower 
German are recognised in the dialects of all the Belgians and 
the borderers on the Lower Rhine, in the English and Low- 
land Scottish.^ 

Adelung considered the Scandinavian dialects, in which 
are included the Icelandic, the Danish and Swedish, as inter- 
mediate between his two principal German languages, and 
supposed them to have resulted from an intermixture of tribes 
belonging to the two great divisions of the German race in the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Later writers on the history of the 
German languages have been led by further research to adopt 
a very different conclusion on this subj ect. Professor Rask has 
maintained that the German and the Scandinavian, or the old 
Northern speech, may rather be termed sister languages than 
cognate dialects. He observes that " the dialects of the Scan- 
dinavians and those of the Germans have respectively many 
traits by which the members of each are connected among 
themselves, and distinguished from those of the opposite 
division.^^ Even the classical High German and the language 
of Holland resemble each other in many particulars, in which 
both differ from the Swedish and Danish.t Rask therefore 
considered the old Norse and the German ao two sister lan- 
guages, and this opinion coincides with that of Professor Jacob 
Grimm, the most celebrated philologer who had devoted him- 
self to the history and etymology of the German language. 
Grimm divides the dialects of the German language into four 
classes : first, the Gothic, known to us by the extant parts of 
the version of the Scriptures, made by Hlphilas into the idiom 
of the Moeso-Goths ; secondly, the Old High German, or the 

• These remarks were published by H^frath Adftung in his history of the Gor- 
man language, and afterwards appeared in the second volume of ihe Mithridates. 

*1" llask, uber das Alter und die Echtheit der Zendsprache, &c., iibersetzt von 
F. 11. von der Hagen. Beilin, 182G. 
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Francic ; exemplified by the remains of Otfried, the glosses of 
Keron^ and other relics of the language prevalent in Franconia^ 
Swabia and Switzerland during the middle ages; thirdly, 
the Low German dialects ; fourthly, the Northern language, 
the Norse or Scandinavian. He observes that these four great 
stems of dialects display various relations to each other. The 
first and second are nearly related ; by Adelung they are 
reckoned, as we have seen, under one division, that of the 
Upper German, but the mutual afiSnity of the three German 
languages is much closer than the relation which they all bear 
to the Old Norse.* 

A learned and accurate writer, whose main object has been 
history and ethnography, M. Zeuss, has availed himself of 
these results of philological research in elucidating the distri- 
bution of German tribes left by Pliny and Tacitus. His attempt 
appears to be more successful than any former endeavours, 

* Professor Grimm’s data are developed in his Herculean work on the German 
languages, which bears the inadequate title of ** Deutsche Grammatik.” His ge- 
neral conclusions were collected from scattered notes and papers in periodical works 
by M. Zeuss, in a work entitled Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstamme,” p. 'JO 
et seqq. 

I must here observe that some remarks have been made on the philological 
system of Professor Grimm by a writer whose opinions on subjects of this nature 
are entitled to the highest regard. M. E. Hamouf, in the appendix to his learned 

Commentaire sur le Ya 9 na,’* maintains that it is advisable, in comparing the 
Germanic languages with the Zend and Sanskrit, to limit the comparison to the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and to pass over the Francic, termed by Grimm the Old 
High German. “ Je le nomme Francique a bon droit d'apresTexemple d’Otfrid.” 
He adds his reason for this advice : Dans le Germaiiique et 1’ Anglo-Saxon on voit 
un type g6n^ral ; tnhdisque dans le Francique, Ton voit beaucoup de nuances di- 
verses qui me semblent dtre plutdt locales que chronologiques. Grimm a pris 
pour base la prononciation la plus rude, comme la mieux caract6ris£e ; mais, a mon 
avis, elle n’a jamais ^te g^ndrale. Allez a Zurich ou a St-Gall, vous y trouverez 
encore aujourd’hui les gloses de Keron toutes vivantes. Grimm a mdme dt6 jusqu*d 
prendre qudques monosyllabes Gothiques pour des contractions, quand Tortho- 
graphe de I’anden Haut-Allemand pr^sentait en apparence deux syllabes, par ex- 
empliip baurgs jp purah. Mais cela n’est que rendurcissement des organes qui ne sa- 
vent pas prononcer une consonne apres un r, sans I’intervention d’une voydle parasite. 
La forme Gothiques’estmaintenue dans toutes les langues romanes : borgo, fiurgos, 
bourg. Les gloses donnent homo (homme) : Otfrid 4crit gomo, et e’est ainsi qu*ont 
parl4 les Francs de la cour; le nom de^la reine Gometrude le prouve. Ainsi done 
Tancien Haut-Allemand ne ferait que compliquer la doctrine des permutations, qui 
est simple et belle entre le Sanscrit, le Grec et le Latin d*une part, et le Gothique de 
Tautre.” (M. Bamouf, Comm, sur le Ya 9 na. Addit. ct Coir, dxiil) 
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inade> as it has been, with better resources. Tacitus has given 
an ancient myth, prevalent among the Germans in his time, 
respecting the origin of their race and its principal distribu- 
tions : — Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos 
memorise etannalium genus est,Tuisconemdeum, terrS. editum, 
et filium Mannum originem gentis conditoresque. Manno tres 
filios assignant e quorum nominibus proximi oceano Ingse- 
vones, medii Herminones, caeteri Istaevones vocantur.’’* The 
story of the earth-born god Tuisco and his son Man, is a piece 
of mythology which was probably misunderstood by Roman 
interpreters, but the three names which follow are plainly the 
designations of three great tribes or divisions of the German 
mce, and they seem all to belong to the Teutonic or southern 
division of it, that is to exclude the northern or Scandinavian. 
For this important section of the Germanic race a name is 
wanting in the enumeration of Tacitus; and the old saga on 
which it was founded, appears not to have included them among 
the descendants of Tuisco and Mannus. They seem to be com- 
prehended by Pliny under the designation of the Hilleviones,’!" 
who are said to have inhabited an island in the Northern Ocean 
of vast extent and deserving the appellation of a new world. 

The brief notices of an ethnographical division of German 
tribes left by the Roman writers, compared with the results of 
philological investigation, afford some ground for distributing 
the nations of ancient Germany under the four following 
heads : 

* Different attempts have been made to explain these names. It is probable 
that the termination one« is but a formal ending, similar to that of Gothones and 
Burgundiones, which are likewise written Gothi and Burgundii. We have then 
the simple names Ingaev, Istaev, Hermin. Ingaev is supposed by M. Zeuss to be the 
same word as Yngvi, which meant originally nohk, exalted, and is the root or etymon 
from which the royal race of Sweden derived their name so celebrated in the northern 
sagas of Ynglingar. Istcev or lsd<ev is derived from a root, meaning an illustrious 
race, of which Grimm has displayed the relations. It is thought by Zeuss to be 
synonymous with Astingi, the name of the royal caste among th^ Visigot|*s and 
Vandals. In like manner the name of the Herminones has been derived from 
the Gothic word airmun, in Old High Dutch irmin, and connected with the cele- 
brated names of Irminsul axidArminius : it therefore means, as applied to a dass of 
nations, “ the mighty or powerful ones.” • 

t Sinus Codanus — refcrtus insulis. Quarum clarissima Scandinavia cst, incom- 
perts magnitudinis ; portionem tantum ejus quod sit notum Hillevionum gente 
quingentis incblente pagis. (Plin. H. Nat. lib. iv. c. 13.) 
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1. Herminones, termed Hermiones by Pliny, comprehended 
among them four tribes or races : the Suevi, including probably 
the Quadi and the Marcomann, joined in the Suevic kingdom 
of Maroboduus ; the Hermunduri, ancestors of the Thuringi- 
ans ; the Chatti; and the Cherusci. To these tribes mentioned 
by authors among the Herminones some others are added, 
supposed to have belonged with them to the same Upper 
German stock or to the class of nations by whom the High 
German dialects were spoken. The principal of these are the 
Sigambri, the Batavi, the Tubantes, the Lygian nations in 
the eastern part of Gennany, to whom the Vandals were 
allied, and the Bastarnians, still further eastward than the 
Lygians. The countries inhabited by all these nations are 
situated inland or towards the centre of Germany, in their 
relative position compared with the remaining tribes, who are 
either nearer to the German Ocean and the Baltic, or in remote 
parts towards the north-east, in the territories lately belonging 
to Poland and Old Prussia. 

2. The Ingmvones are placed by Tacitus near the ocean. 
They were the inhabitants of the west and north-west of Ger- 
many. Pliny enumerated among these tribes the Cimbri; the 
Teu tones, supposed to be the Jutes, to the eastward of the 
Oder; and the ^‘Chaucorum gentes,” further westward, on the 
coast of the German Ocean towards the Ems. These are the 
people to whom the Low German dialects belonged ; but the 
enumeration of the tribes is, as we shall find, very defective. 

3. The IstaBvones of Tacitus are supposed by M. Zeuss to be 
the tribes compitehended in the class of German nations termed 
by Pliny Vindili,” whose name probably meant people of 
the sea-coast. The Vindili are nations inhabiting the coast 
near the mouth of the Vistula and the eastern part of the 
Baltic countries, which were afterwards occupied by Slavic 
and other races foreign to the Teutonic blood. They were the 
Gutt?)nes, Gothones, whose language is preserved in the Moeso- 
Gothic version, for there is scarcely a doubt that the Gothones 
are the people who, having migrated to the southward, were 
afterwards known as Goths. iThe Burgundiones were ancient 
neighbours of the Goths ; they were on this side of the Vis- 
tula : the abode of the Varini and Carini is not ascertained. 
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4. The Hilleviones or Scandinavian nations, of whom the 
different tribes are enumerated by Ptolemy^ claim the fourth 
German language, or the Old Norse. 

The outline thus sketched may suffice for showing that the 
principal divisions of the Germanic nations as marked out by 
the ancient traditions of the people, and handed down to us 
by Roman writers, coincide in a geneml point of view with the 
distribution of races which the German dialects display. I 
shall now attempt to give a more particular account of the 
several groupes of nations, and of the geographical positions of 
each tribe. In this I must incur the risk of furnishing a some- 
what tedious catalogue of names, which, however, is necessary 
for elucidating the history of ancient Germany, and for laying 
a groundwork for further researches into the origin and con- 
nection of the nations of modern Europe. 


Section II. — Of the early Abodes and History of the Tribes 
belonging to each of the great Branches of the German 
Race, 

Modern writers who have treated on the geographical divi- 
sions of Germany and the position of the different German 
tribes, such as Cluverius, D’Anville, Mascou, Mannert, Luden, 
and Reichard, have collected and compared the notices regard- 
ing their history left by ancient authors. A later and more 
successful attempt to elucidate this subject is to be found in 
the work of M. Zeuss, who seems to have exhausted all the re- 
sources that can be brought to bear upon it. In the following 
enumeration I shall nearly follow his arrangement. 

Paragraph 1.— Nations of the Oberland or Highland of 
ancient Germany. 

The following German nations mentioned by the antiient 
writers inhabited the inland and higher countries. They ap- 
pear, as far as can be collected from relics of their idioms, and 
from the orthographical constitution of proper names belong- 
ing to them, to have spoken High-German dialects. They are 
supposed to have been comprehended in the division of Ger- 
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man tribes termed by Pliny and Tacitus Hermiones and Her- 
minones. M. Zeuss has enumerated these tribes under the 
following divisions: 1. The Sigambri and some other tribes 
who inhabited the high country on the Rhine from the neigh- 
bourhood of Neuwied upwards. 2. The Chatti and Hermun- 
duri in Hessia and Thuringia. *3. The Cherusci and other 
neighbouring tribes in the country between the Upper Weser 
and the Elbe, occupying the territories of Brunswick Lune- 
burg, and the adjoining tracts, in the southern part of Lower 
Saxony. 4. The Marcomanni and other nations in Bohemia 
and its borders. 5. The Lygian tribes, between Bohemia and 
the Vistula, in the modern Silesia and the Duchy of Posen. 
6. The Bastamian tribes beyond the Vistula and near the 
Carpathian mountains. 

A. Of the Sigambri and the neighbouring tribes. 

1. The Sigambri, a powerful German tribe in the time of Caesar, 
are placed by that writer ^^proximi Rheno.’'* They are sup- 
posed to be the Gambrivii of Tacitus, f and the Gamabriuni 
of Strabo, J and occupied the first hill country on the right 
bank of the Rhine near Neuwied.§ Subdued by the Romans 
they were transplanted to the left bank of the Rhine, where 
they occur under the name of Guberni, between the Ubii and 
Batavi, opposite the mouth of the Ruhr, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mejurs. 2. The Marsi,|| a tribe of obscure history, 
hardly distinguishable from the Sigambri, are mentioned by 
Tacitus with the Gambrivii.1[ Neither of these tribes is 
mentioned after the time of Ptolemy by their old names : 
under those of*Franci and Salii, they became formidable to 
the Romans. 3. Ubii, to the southward of the Sigambri, be- 
fore the time of Caesar civitas ampla atque florens.’’** They 
were removed by the Romans to the country about Cologn.f 
4. Usipii, Tencteri, Tubantes, inhabited, after the defeat of 
Varus, the country on both sides of the Lippe.lfJ Ptolemy 

j .• 

* Caesar, BeU. Gall. vi. 35. t Tacit. Germ. ii. 

t Tafiatpiovvoi^ Strab. vii. p. 291. See M. Zuess, p. 83. Strabo generally 
terms them Sovya/ilSpot, Sugambii ; and Ptolemy "Svyafitpoi. Late writers term 
them Sicambri. * 

§ Zeuss, p. 83. II Strabon, lib. vii. p. 290. Tacit. Ann. lib. i. c. 66. 

^ Strabo expressly terms them a part or section of the Sugambri. 

** Bell. Gall. iv. c. 3. ft Tacit. Ann. 12. 27. Germ. 28. fj; Tacit. Ann. i. 60. 
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places the Tencteri near the Sieg, and the Tubantes southward 
further from the Rhine. All these three tribes seem to have 
been absorbed into the mass of pecple who appear under the 
later name of Alemanni.* 6. Ampsivarii, driven by the Chauci 
from territories on the Lower Rhine, sought the refuge of many 
other expelled tribes on the* bank of the Rhine to the north- 
ward of the Lippe.t They appear in later times, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chatti, as forming a considerable portion of the 
Franks. 6. Chamavi in earlier times occupied the same region 
as the Usipii and Tubantes placed by Tacitus to the south- 
ward of the Frisii ; by Ptolemy in a later time, joined with the 
powerful tribe of Cherusci in the country reaching towards 
the Hartz mountains. They were joined afterwards to the 
Franks. 7. Bructeri, divided into Greater and Less by the 
river Ems, on the banks of which they are placed by Tacitus 
and by Ptolemy.§ 

B. Chatti and Hermundiiriy and the neighbouring Tribes, 
To the eastward of the Sigarnbri Caesar mentions only 
Suevi.|| The Suevi of Caesar are soon afterwards termed 
Chatti and Hermunduri. Caesar describes an extensive desert 
to the southward of the Suevi: thence the old Celtic inhabit- 
ants had been expelled ; this was the country settled by the 
Romans under the name of the Agri Decumates. Beyond 
the latter Tacitus places the Chatti.^f The Chatti occupied an 
extensive country of triangular form, one corner reaching to 
Mount Taunus on the Rhine, one to the Upper Werra, and the 
third below the Diemel.** The Mattiaci+f were a small tribe 
near Mount Taunus, at the Heissen Brunnen,”^( 9 ^ Springs. 
The Chattuarii, indicated by their- name to be a section of the 
Chatti, as well as the Batavi and Caninefates, who are de- 
clared by Tacitus§§ to have been descended from the same 
people, inhabited, as it appears, the islands of the Rhine. 

fi 

* Zeuss, p. 90. f Tacit. Ann. B. c. 55, 56. 

X Tac. ibid. Oerm. 34. § Ann. i. 60. Strabo, vii. p. 291. 

II BeU. Gall. vi. 10. ^ Tacit. Germ. c. 30. •• Zeuss, p. 98. 

■H“ Mattiacum, with a Celtic termination, was a flame originating probably, as 
Zeuss conjectures, with the neighbouring ^dts, “Mattiaci in Germania, fontes 
calidi trans Rhenum.” (Plin. 31, 2.) 
tt Plin. N. H. li. 2. 


§§ Tac. Hist. iv. 12. 
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They were driven out of the country by the Ghatti. 2. The 
Herinunduri^ beyond the Chatti, extended from the Werra 
towards the East; they were placed by Tacitus at the source 
of the Albis, but that writer was probably not well informed as 
to the higher course of the river Elbe.* 

C. The Cherusd and the neighbouring tribes. 

The Cherusci are mentioned by Caesar among the chief 
tribes of Germany, their name being found with those of the 
Suevi and Sigambri. After the Romans had broken the power 
of the latter, the Cherusci made an obstinate resistance : they 
destroyed the legion of Varus and withstood the arms of Ger- 
manicus. They defeated the army of Maroboduus, and the 
Sue vie confederacy united under that leader.f In later times 
the Cherusci, as heads of the Saxon Confederacy, opposed 
themselves to the Franks and Thuringians. The territory 
occupied by this great and powerful nation cannot be exactly 
determined by any extant account. According to a statement 
obtained from Ptolemy, they occupied the countries to the 
northward of the Hartz forest,^ which in later times separated 
the Saxons from the Thuringians, as in Cmsar’s time the 
forest of Bacenis divided the Cherusci from the Suevi.§ The 
Cherusci are mentioned together with the neighbouring tribe 
of Fosi.|| The Angrivarii inhabited both sides of the Weser, 
adjoining the Cherusci.^ The Langobardi had, according to 
Ptolemy, the Cliauci on their northern side, and reached east- 
ward to the Elbe, to the southward of flamburg, and towards 
Saltzwedel.** Velleius nearly agrees with Ptolemy in his 
account of the jJbsition of the Langobards. He places them 
near the Chauci, and reaching towards the Elbe.+t It seems, 
from the narrative of Tacitus, that the Langobardi were neigh- 
bours of the Cherusci, whom they joined in the war against 
IVIaroboduus, but they were comprehended in the great Suevian 

* G^rm. 41.^^ Zeuss, 104, 

t Cherusci sociique eorum, vetus Armiiiii miles, sumpsere helium in Marobo- 
duum. (Tac. Ann. ii. 45.) 

Z Ptolem. loc. cit. Zeuss, 107* § Bell. Gall. vi. 10. || Tac. Germ. 36. 

% Tac. Ann. ii. 8. J ** Zeuss, 1 10. 

ft Velleius, it 106. Rupta: Chauco^um nationes: — fracti Langobardi, gens 
etiam Germana feritate fcrocior ; usque ad flumen Albim Romanus cum signis 
perduccus cxercitus. 
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empire of that chieftain. Next to the Langobards Tacitus 
enumerates several nations, evidently beyond the Elbe, with 
the exception of the Angli, who are proved, by a passage of 
Ptolemy, to have inhabited the left bank of that river.* The 
Langobards were already celebrated in the time of Tacitus for 
the valour which they displayed in their warlike enterprises.f 
The Dulgibini, Chaulci, and Chasuarii were inferior tribes near 
the Langobards, to the eastward of the Elbe. J 

D. The Marcomanni and the surrounding nations. 

The celebrated tribe of the Marcomanni are first mentioned 
by Caesar among the followers of Ariovistus : their position 
appears to have been on the upper and middle course of the 
Mayne, whence their warlike bands found an easy path towards 
the east, south, and west.§ Hence Maroboduus led them into a 
country, surrounded by mountains, which had been previously 
abandoned by the Boii, and which retained from its ancient 
inhabitants the name of Bojohoemum or Boliemia.|| Strabo 
is not clear in his account of this event, but the situation of 
the Marcomanni is distinctly marked by Ptolemy. He men- 
tions the Varisti as living on one side of the — Tatpi^ra vXrj — 
Silva Gabreta, and the Marcomanni on the other. The Ga- 
breta Silva, as M. Zeuss observes, can be no other than the 
Bbhmerwald, or Bohemian forest To the eastward the Mar- 
comanni were separated from the Quadi by the Hercynian 
forest Even towards the south they extended not beyond the 
chain of mountains : between the latter and the Danube, lesser 
and evidently Celtic nations are placed. At the head of the 
Suevic kingdom founded by Maroboduus ^ere the Marco- 
manni; they are called especially Suevi. By this name Tacitus 
distinguishes them in more than one passage.^ 

fi 

* Germ. 40. Ptol. ibid. Zeuss, ibid. 

t << Langobardos paucitas nobilitat, quod plurimis ac valentissimis naUonibus 
cincti, non per obsequium sed prseliis et periclitando tuti sunt.*’ (Tac. Gena. 40.) 

X Tacit. Germ. 34. Ptolem. ibid. § BeU. GaU. iv. 3. 

II Gens Marcomannorum, qus Maroboduo duce excita sedibus suis atquc in 
interiora refugiens incinctos Hercynise silvoe campos incolebat. (Vellej. ii. 108.) 
— ^Boiohoemum ; id region! quam incol^at Marot)oduus, nomen est (Vellej. ii. 
109.) Manet adhuc Boiohoemi nomen signatque loci veterem memoriiim, quam vis 
mutatis cultoribus. (Tac. Germ. 42. Zeuss, ubi supra, 16.) 

^ Annal. iL 62. i. 44. Zeuss, p. 107. 
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The Quadi were the eastern neighbours of the Marcoinanni. 
The eastern part of the Hercynian forest which surrounded 
Bohemia, the wald or forest of Moravia, separated the Mar- 
comanni from the Quadi,* beyond whom Ptolemy places the 
Aovra v\ri — Lunian wald, the country of anciently worked 
iron mines, which in the time of*^ Tacitus were dug by the 
Gothini.f It does not appear that in Caesar’s time the Quadi 
had yet settled in this country. That writer places the Volcae 
Tectosages, who were Celts, in the Hercynian forest ; and M. 
Zeuss has observed that they cannot with probability be fixed 
in the forest country of Moravia, and that the Quadi were 
perhaps bands of the victorious Marcomanni who pushed 
their conquests on the eastern side.;}; 

Beyond the Quadi and the Luna sylva, that is towards 
the south-east, Ptolemy places the BcBmi, whom he terms " a 
great nation reaching to the Danube, and there bordering on the 
Teracatriae.” The latter were perhaps a Celtic people. It seems 
that after the leaders Maroboduus and Catualda had fallen, 
the Suevic bands founded a new domain under Vannius, at the 
head of the Quadi, and these are probably the Bsemi, who pre- 
served the name?>f Bohemia, from which they had been driven. 
By Tacitus this new Suevian state, which reached to the Car- 
pathian mountains, is termed ** dives regnum, quod Vannius 
trigenta per annos auxerat,” His subjects are termed Suevi by 
Tacitus, and this tribe of Suevi, which in later times had the 
name of Bsemi, were the farthest of all the German tribes to- 
wards the south-east, where they reached, according to Pto- 
lemy, from the Iiunian forest to the Danube. § 

It was in the eastern region of Germany, and among the 
Suevian tribes, that those warlike confederations began in 
the second century which first disturbed the Roman empire. 
At the head of thes*e were the Marcomanni and other Suevic 
bands, as the Quadi, whom Ammianus terms ^^immensum 
quaniliin antehac bellatrix et potens.”|| 

E. The Lygian tribes. 

The Lygii or Lugii are placed by Tacitus to the eastward 

* Tac. Germ. 41. G. Ptol. ^pc. cit. ^euss, 118. f Tac. Germ. 

The name of the Quadi is perhaps preserved in Quedlinburg. 

§ C. Ptolem. p. 63. Ii Ammian. xxix. 6. 

A A 2 
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of the nations already mentioned. They were a groupe of 
nations distinct from and in hostility with the Suevi. Ptolemy 
reckons among them the Buri, who are placed by Tacitus 
nearly in the same quarter, and makes them extend to the 
Vistula.* The country of the Buri was near the sources of the 
Oder and the Vistula.-|- 

F. The Bastarnce. 

The Bastarnaj are the first German nation mentioned in 
history : they are enumerated among the troops led by the 
Macedonian king Perseus against the Romans, in the first 
half of the second century before Christ. Their abode was 
on the northern bank of the Lower Danube, whence they 
reached to the Carpathian mountains, behind the Dacians. As 
the Greeks were accustomed to the inroads of Gauls from the 
adjoining tracts of the Scordisci, they mistook the Bastarriae 
for Gauls, and Polybius, Plutarch, and Livy, who copied Greek 
accounts, mention the Bastarnsc as Galatae. Strabo, however, 
declares them to be of the Germanic race : X he was the first 
writer who gave any distinct account of them and of their tribes. 
Pliny likewise asserts them to be Germans, §nd Tacitus fully 
confirms that opinion by reference to their language. “ Peu- 
cini quos quidam Bastarnas vocant, sermone, cultu, sede ac 
domiciliis, ut German! agunt.”^ 

The physical characters of the Bastarn® mu^t have been 
remarkable, since they are noticed by many writers, as resem- 
bling those of the great northern races of Europe. Polybius 
mentions their great stature and boldness in combat, and Livy 
observes their “ procera et immania corpora,” and “ quanta 
in periculis audacia.” Plutarch terms them Mpeg vxl^rjXoi fiip 

tIl (TwfxaTa, Oavfiatrroi Se rag fxeXerhg, fJLeydXavj^oi Si Kai XapLirpol tcuq 
K ara tUv TroXcpoiv a7r£tXaTc.”l| , 

The Bastarn®, as M. Zeuss observes, appear as the first 
numerous German nation who moved gradually towards the 
Euxine from their ancient abode, which was probably near 
the higher course of the Vistula in the neighbourhood of the 

t 

• Tac. Germ. xlv. Ptolem. Geog. ftb. ii. cap. 11. -j- Zeuss, 126. 

J Strabo, vii. 30(5. ^ Plin. iv. 14. Tac. Germ. xlvi. 

)) Polyb. XX vi. 9. Liv. xl. 5. et seqq. Plut. Aemil. Paul. 
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Lygii. By Scymnus Chius they are mentioned as a new people 
in the neighbourhood of the Pontus.* Their movements have 
an historical importance which we shall have occasion to 
notice when we come to the history of the Goths. 

Paragraph 2. — German tribes inhabiting the Low Countries 
on the sea coast^ supposed to be the Ingaevones of Tacitus. 

A. Frwii,'\‘ Chaucij and the neighbouring tribes. 

The name of the Frisii, which is still preserved in that of 
Friesland, appears first in history in the account given by Taci- 
tus of the expedition of Drusus, by whom they were obliged to 
pay tribute: — “Frisiis, transrhenano populo, Drusus tribiitum 
jusserat modicum pro angustia rerum, ut in usus militares 
coria bourn penderent.” J Pliny mentions the Frisii and Frisia- 
bones with other nations between the mouths of the Rhine, 
above the Batavi.§ Ptolemy makes the inhabit- 
ants of the whole sea-coast of the German Ocean, as far as the 
mouths of the Ems, or Amisios. 

The Chauci are joined with the Frisii in the earliest accounts 
of that people, with whom they appear to have been nearly 
connected. The Weser flowed through the country of the 
Chauci and divided them into two bodies. Visae nobis Chau- 
corum gentes, qui majores, minoresque appellantur,’^ says 
Pliny. Ptolemy mentions the Lesser Chauci as succeeding 
to the Phrissii, that is, situated to the northward of them, and 
reaching to the river Visurgis or Weser, after whom were the 
Greater Chauci, reaching as far as the Elbe or Albis. The 
Greater Chauci occupied the modern Dutchy of Bremen. Taci- 
tus describes the situation of the Chauci in a similar manner. 
He says, as we turn from the west of Germany towards the north, 
we first discover the country of the Chauci, which though 
it begins immediately from Frisia and occupies part of the 
sea-shore, yet stretches so far as to border on all the nations 
before mentioned till it winds round to meet the territory of the 
Chatti.'' He represents the Chauci as bordering to the north- 
ward on all the western pations of Germany. “ This immense 

h 

* Seym. Ch. v. 50. Ovroi dk Opaicec, Bo<rropi/ai r cTr^Xv^EC. 
t Tac. loco supra citato. $ Tac. Ann. iv. 72. § Plin. 11. N. iv. 15. 
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tract is not only possessed but filled by the Chauci^ a people who 
maintain their greatness by j ustice rather than violence. They 
abound in men and horses, and maintain their military fame 
even in peace.”* 

Pliny visited the country of the Chauci, and described the 
people and their mode of life from personal observation. On 
this coast,” he says, the Ocean twice in each day and night 
ebbs and flows over an immense space, which is subject to 
an eternal controversy between the sea and land. Here the 
miserable inhabitants keep themselves in cabins fixed on hil- 
locks, and are like people floating in boats when the sea has 
risen, and like shipwrecked wretches when it subsides, and 
they catch around their dwellings the fishes which fly from 
them in the retiring waters. They can feed no cattle for 
food or milk, nor even carry on war against wild beasts like 
their rude neighbours, since neither pastures nor thickets are 
at hand. They weave into cords sea-weed and marshy reeds, 
and with these materials frame nets for catching fish ; they 
have no other drink than water collected in troughs from 
showers of rain. Yet these nations, if conquered by the 
Pomans, would deem the lot of servitude their greatest ca- 
lamity. Thus does fortune indulge many for their own punish- 
ment.” 

B. Nations of the Cimhric Peninsula and the neighbouring 

countries. 

We have already mentioned the Cimbri among thenations 
whose connection with the Celtic race is rendered on the 
whole probable, by a few words of their language which are 
yet extant, and by the description left of their manners. The 
Romans took them for Germans, as Plutarch says, judging 
from their complexion. An argument which probably had 
more weight was their connection with (jerman tribes, par- 
ticularly with the Teutones. It does not appear, however, 
quite clear that the Cimbri left their northern ab*ode in^com- 
pany with the Teutones. It might be supposed, from the 
occasion on which the Teutones are first mentioned, that they 
met the Cimbri accidentally, ^en both nations were engaged 
in a similar attempt. The Cimbri were first seen by the 

* Tacitus, Germ. c. 35. 
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Romans under the Consulate of C. C. Metellus and Cn. 
Papirius Carbo, b.c. 11 5^ when they invaded Illyricum and 
defeated the consular armies^’*' Noreja is mentioned by Strabo 
as the place of the conflict. f Neither of the writers names the 
Teutones on this occasion. Appian, indeed, probably by mis- 
take, terms the host merely Teutones. He mentions their depar- 
ture thence into Gaul. In the south of Gaul the Gimbri were 
again victorious: they passed the Rhone, and, after defeating tlie 
Roman generals, traversed the Pyrenees into Spain, and were 
repulsed by the Celtiberi. After their return to Gaul they 
resolved upon the invasion of Italy, and here they are found 
acting in concert with the Teutones.^ But they marched by 
separate routes : the Teutones and Ambrones, who appear to 
have been more closely connected, passed in one body through 
Liguria, while it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to traverse Nori- 
cum by a north-eastern route. The defeat of both armies by 
Marius immediatel)'^ ensued.. 

This account leaves it somewhat doubtful whether the mi- 
gration of these tribes from the north was a simultaneous 
movement; and even if it were, the circumstance by no means 
proves their consanguinity. The Tigurini,. who joined their 
expedition into Italy, are known as a Celtic tribe.^ The armies 
of Attila included bands of Goths, Alani, and other nations^ 
and the Teutones and Ambrones may have been people re- 
duced under the more powerful Cimbri, without any family 
relationship. 

The Teutones are supposed to be mentioned by Pytheas :|| 
Pliny names th^m among the Ingmvones or German tribes, who 
inhabited the sea-coast. Tacitus appears to term them N ui- 
thones, among the nations beyond the Elbe. Ptolemy places 
them opposite the Langobards from the Elbe to the Oder, 
between the Saxoncs, Suardones, Suevi, and Varini, that is, 
near the lakes of Mecklenburg and the Havel. 

The Anibrones, closely connected, as it appears, with the 
Teutones, vanish from history. Nothing is found to indicate 

* Livii Epit 65. ^ f Strabo, v. p. 214. X Epit. 67. 

§ Eutropius mentions them thus: ‘<;^mani Consules in Cimbris et Teutonibus, 
et Tigurinis et Ambronibus quae erant Germanorum et Gallonim gentes victi suntJ* 
(Lib. V. 1.) 

II The passage of Pliny in which Pytheas appears to have mentioned the Teu- 
loncs probably corrupt, as we shall afterwards observe. 
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from what quarter of the north they came, and M. Zeuss con-* 
jectures that their descendants are the Saxons beyond the 
Elbe. The Teutones were identical with the Jutes. 

The SaoDonea. — ^The original tribe of Saxons must be dis- 
tinguished from the Saxon confederacy of late times, which 
embraced many tribes or divisions of tribes. The Saxons 
named and described by Ptolemy are a single tribe, whose 
abode was opposite the Cauchi, on the neck of the Cimbric 
peninsula; they reached from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
river Chalusus, supposed to be the Trawe. Ptolemy also men- 
tions three islands belonging to the Saxones in the mouth of 
the Elbe, probably Nordstrand, Fdhr, and Silt. This was 
the tribe whence came the followers of Hengist.* 

Several tribes of lesser note are mentioned by Ptolemy as 
living southward of the Saxons, on the peninsula of the Cimbri. 

The Anglii were the most southern tribe of this groupe of 
nations. Ptolemy mentions the Angili or Anglii as a Suevic 
nation : he places them to the eastward of the Langobards, and 
extending northwards to the Elbe. This position indicates 
that they lived near the Lower Saale, along the Elbe, down as 
far nearly as the Ohre. The situation of the Angles on the 
western bank of the Elbe, opposite the Semnones and Varini, 
and in the neighbourhood of Hermunduri, Langobards and 
Cherusci, might lead to the suspicion that they belonged like 
those tribes to the Upper German stock; but their intimate 
connection with their northern neighbours, and the remains 
of the Anglo-Saxon literature, which display no varieties of 
dialect, combined with other arguments, leavQ.no doubt that 
the Angles were a Low-German race. 

C. Tribes on the coast of the Baltic : SuardoneSj Rugity 
Turcilingi, and Sciri, 

The Sciri were the most remote people of the German race. 
They lived beyond the Vistula, in the neighbourhood of the 
Wends and Aistians. • * 

I shall mention the nations of the fourth, or northern or 

* The name of Saxons is supposed by many, and Jd. Zeuss adopts this opinion, 
to be derived from the weapons which the ^xons bore: £rat autem illis diebus 

Saxonibus magnorum cultellorum usus, quibus usque hodie Angli utuntur, morem 
gentes antiquse scctantes. Cultelli nostra lingua sahs dicuntur.” — Witech. Corbej. 
p. iil. — Zeuss, 150. Nennius makes Uengist say to his followers, “Nimed earc 
taxes,** — Take your weapons. ^ 
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Scandinavian, branch of the German stock, in a future sec- 
tion. 

Paragraph 3. — German tribes of the north-eastern region. 

Nations of the German race in the north-eastern region be- 
yond the Oder, and spreading thence to the Vistula, and beyond 
that river through countries long since occupied by tribes of a 
different lineage, may be considered as a particular division of 
great Teutonic people. By M. Zeuss these nations are sup- 
posed to be the third department of the German tribes termed 
Istsvones, but this identification is by no means so well esta- 
blished as the two former.* It is more evident that the 
eastern German nations are the Vindili of Pliny, who mentions 
the particular names — “ Vindili, quorum pars Burgundiones, 
Varini, Carini, Guttones.” The first and last of these are 
known to have inhabited countries bordering on the Vistula. 

In a following section I shall endeavour to investigate the 
history of the principal nations belonging to this groupe, and 
I shall at present merely advert to their ancient positions. 

]. The principal nation among them are the Guttones, 
doubtless the Gothones of Tacitus.f All modem geographers 
place this tribe beyond the Vistula. Pytheas found a people 
of the same name in that country, that is inhabiting the coast 
of the Frische Haff, three centuries before the Christian era. 
Their name is recognised in that of the river Guttalus, sup- 
posed by Voigt to be the Pregel, which flows by Kdnigsberg 
into the gulf of Dantzig.J 

* Tacitus places the Ingaevones on the ocean, as we have seen, and Pliny mentions 
th jm among the ChauZi and Teutoni. The Hermiones of Tacitus are the Middle oi 
Midland tribes— Hermiones medii. Pliny mentions them, namely, Suevii, Her- 
munduri, Chatti, and Cherusci. Thus far there is no doubt, but .we have no hint 
from Tacitus who were the Istaevones ; he only says that they were the remaining 
tribes. But Pliny terms tl|e Istaivones proximi Rheno.'’ Pliny must then have 
been mistaken, if the Istaevones are the eastern German nations. Yet he is said to 
have collected his information respecting Germany in the country. 

+ Tjeitus pluses the Gothones beyond the Lygian nations, which is near the situ- 
ation of the Guttones of Pliny. 

X That the Guttalus was some river to the eastward of the Vistula appears, as 
Voigt observes, from the order in which it is mentioned. In enumerating the rivers 
of this country Pliny mentions ttie GuttaJ^s first, then the Vistula, and the Albis or 
Elbe last. It appears that he begins from the eastward. See Voigt's Geschichte 
von Preussen, b. i. s. 40. 
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2. To the westward of the Vistula were the Burgundians, 
mentioned by Pliny among the Vindili. By Ptolemy their 
situation is marked out : he says they are next to the Sem- 
nones, whose position upon the Oder is known, and reaching to 
the river Vistula.^ Reichard, Voigt, and Zeuss suppose them 
to have inhabited the coast of Pomerania about the rivers 
Netze and Warta. 

3. Of the other tribes mentioned by Pliny, the Varini are 
placed by Voigt in Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania, 
where the river Warnow, Warnemunde, and other local names 
seem to preserve their national epithet. They are probably 
the people known to late writers, as Jornandes and Frede- 
garius, by the name of Warni. The Carini are entirely lost. 

4. Semnones, who according to Velleius and Ptolemy occu- 
pied an extensive country reaching from the Elbe to the Oder, 
are considered by Zeuss as belonging to the eastern German 
race. They were a great Suevic nation, and, if the name of 
Suevi had any ethnological meaning, would rather seem to 
be associated with the Hermiones or nations of the Central 
Highlands. 


Section III. — Of the Migrations of the German Tribes into 
the Roman Empire, and the subsequent Distribution of the 
German Races, 

We have seen that the German tribes, previously to the 
movements among them which commenced about the second 
century of the Christian era, held a local position nearly cor- 
responding with the division of their families and dialects. 
Along the coast of the German Ocean, and across the isth- 
mus of the Cimbric peninsula to the shore of the Baltic, were 
spread tlie tribes of the Chauci and Frisii, the Anglii, Saxones, 
and the Teutones or Jutes, who spoke the Low-German lan- 
guages, and formed one of the four divisions of the German 
race, corresponding, as it appears, with the Ingsevones of Tacitus 
and Pliny. In the higher and more qentral parts the second 

* Ptolemy names them rb rtov BovyowrUv tOvog, There can be no room for 
doubt that he means the Burgundiones. 
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great division of the race, that of the Hemiiones, was spread, 
the tribes of which spoke Upper or High-German dialects. 
Beginning in the west with the country of the Sigambri on 
the Rhine, and from that of the Cheriisci and Angrivarii, near 
theWeser and the Hartz,this division comprehended, besides 
those tribes, the Chatti, the Langobardi, the Hermunduri, the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, the Lugii, and beyond the Vistula, 
the Bastarnae in the neighbourhood of the Carpathian hills. 
To the eastward and northward of the last-mentioned, near the 
lower course of the Vistula, and thence at least as far as the 
Pregel, were the primitive abodes of the Goths and their cog- 
nate tribes, who are perhaps the Istmvones. 

In the second century of the Christian era movements began 
to take place, almost simultaneously, as it would appear, in 
various parts among the northern and western nations of Ger- 
many, which gave rise to extensive changes in their relative 
positions and brought them into new combinations. The con- 
federacies that were formed for the common objects of con- 
quest or migration assumed new names, and it is in many in- 
stances difficult to recognise under the epithets now given to 
the several groupes of German tribes, the various nations asso- 
ciated in each department. In some few examples the old 
designations were preserved, but in most they were abandoned 
for titles which are now for the first time heard, but which 
continued to be celebrated during the middle ages, and in 
some instances still maintain a conspicuous place in the his- 
tory of modern Europe. I shall enumerate the most exten- 
sive of these confederacies : their history contains that of the 
principal revolutions which changed the condition of ancient 
Europe, and brought into existence the national divisions, and 
the social and political arrangements of modern times. 

1. Of the confederacy of the Alemanni, 

’ 0}^e of tjie earliest of these confederacies was that which 
bore the name of Alemanni. The origin of the Alemanni 
was a coalition of various bands, the relics of many conquered 
tribes in the middle ports of Germany. 

It is uncertain what particuHir tribes contributed in the first 
place to form this aggregate. It is probable that they were 
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chiefly Suevic nations. The name of Suevi or Suabi was soon 
associated with that of Alemanni, and here we find the link 
by which the old Suevian designation passes into the modern 
one of Suabian. 

They are called by the earliest writer who mentions them 
ivyKXvhs avOpioTroi kqI fnyateQ* * * § a communion or assemblage 
of many nations, which, as it seems, they meant to express by 
the assumed name of All-men, Alle-manner, or Alemanni. 

The original position of the Alemanni was the debated and 
often vacant land in the corner between the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, and the Mayne, which is nearly the situation of Suabia. 
They became known about the time of Caracalla,“j* and were 
powerful on the Rhine and in the north-eastern parts of France 
till they were conquered by Clovis and the Franks. Procopius 
and Jornandes,in relating the transactions of the timesof Aetius 
and the Gothic king Theodoric, mention a tribe termed Suevi, 
Suavi, or Xova/lot, as intimately associated with the Alemanni.;): 
By Paul, the Lombard historian, they are identified.^ Regio 
ilia Suevorum,’' says Jornandes, ** quibus juncti Alemanni, ab 
oriente Boioaros habet, ab occidente Francos, in ineridie Bur- 
gundos, a septentrione Thuringos.” || The German Swiss and 
the Suabians are the descendants of the Alemanni. 

2. Of the Franks, 

All the countries on the Rhine, from the Aleraannic or Sua- 
bian territory to the mouth of the river, were the region of the 
Franks, a name more formidable to the Romans than even 
the preceding. The first Franks were the Si^mbri, who after 
their subjugation under Drusus, disappear for a time, but 

* The earliest account of the Alemanni is found in a passage cited by Agadiias 
the Byzantine (Histor. i. 6.) from the relation of Asinijis Quadratus, who is ex- 
tolled for his accurate knowledge of German affairs. (See M. Zeuss, p. 306.) 

•|* Alemannorum genteni devicerat Spartian in Antonin. Caracall. c. 10. Dion. 
Cassius, 07 . Gibbon, chap. 10. Zeuss, 205. * * 

J The Peutingerian table places Alamannia between Suavia, (which name is here 
applied to the country of the Chatti and Hermunduri,) Hessia and Thuringia, 
and the Armalausi in the back of the SchwartzwaliJ. (Zeuss, 808.) 

§ Droctulf ex Suavorum, hoc est, Alai^'annorum gente oriuiidus. (Paul. Diac. 
iii. 18. Zeuss, 317.) 

II lomandcs de Rebus Geticb. 
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are mentioned by Ptolemy under their old name, and soon after- 
wards appear in alliance with the Chamavi under the desig- 
nation of Franks or “ Freemen ” on the banks of the Lower 
Rhine, from the Lippe to the mouth of the river. It appears 
from Gregory of Tours and other writers, that the name of 
Sigambri was not forgotten by iirk Merovingian Franks.* 

But there was another and a distinct nation who also 
took the name of Franks. In the reign of Aurelian, a people 
called Franks appeared in the neighbourhood of Mentz, and 
laid waste Gaul. Shortly before this period the Chatti had 
invaded the empire in the same quarter, about the end of the 
second century, and these eastern Franks are called for some 
time indifferently Franks and Chatti.f They were separated 
from the Lower Franks by the intervening tribe of Bricteri 
or Bructeri. 

A. Of the Lower or Salian Franks, 

The Franks of the Lower Rhine are called by Sidonius, 

Paludicolffi Sicambri.^’J From the river Sala, — thelssel? — it 
has been conjectured that they derived the celebrated name of 
Salii, by which, as Ammianus says, it was in his time cus- 
tomary to distinguish them. In the time of Constaiitius 
they occupied Batavia ; they were held in check by the Ro- 
mans till the age of Valentinian: the same people, still termed 
Sigambri as well as Franci and Salii, thenceforward made con- 
tinual encroachments, and under Clovis founded the empire of 
the Merovingians. 

B. Of the Upper or Riptiarian Franks. 

The Upper Franks laid waste Gaul and invaded Spain in 
the time of Gallienus.§ The main body consisted of the war- 
like Suevic nation of the Chatti, to whom were joined their 
northern neighbours the Ampsivarii. They w'ere termedin Latin 
Riparii and Ripuarii, perhaps from the shores of the Rhine. 
Theh last king, Sigibert, according to Gregory of Tours, had 

* Mitis depone colla Sicamber. Adora quod incendisti, incende quod adorasti/' 
are the curious words addressed by Bishop Remi to Clovis at his baptism. (Greg. 
Tur. ii. 31. Zeuss, 227.) » 

t These two nations of Franks havC^left their names respectively in France and 
in Franconia. 

t Sidonius Apollinaris. § Vopisci Aurel. 7. Zeuss, p. 338. 
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his court at Cologn: they were conquered soon afterwards 
by Clovis ; and the Riparian Franks in submitting to the Sa- 
lians retained the leges Ripuariorum/’ which are always 
distinguished from the Salic Law.* 

3. The Thuringians. 

The Thuringian kingdom was of great extent and power, 
in the centre of Germany, before it yielded to the ascendancy 
of the Franks. The Suevian Hermunduri are mentioned for 
the last time by Jornandes : soon after the Thuringi-|* appear 
in their place. They are mentioned under the Latinised name 
of Toringi among the vassals of Attila by Sidonius, and at the 
fall of the Hunnish empire they appear to have become pow- 
erful through the eastern parts of Germany. Bisinus, king 
of the Thuringians, was, according to Gregory of Tours, con- 
temporary with Childerich, and his wife Basina is said to have 
been the mother of Clovis. The Thuringian empire was con- 
quered by the Merovingians in the time of Justinian, and all 
the east of Germany fell under the power of the Franks.;]: 

The Thuringian popular idiom is a strongly-marked dialect 
of the Oberdeutsch. Michaelis thought it very similar to the 
Mocsogothic.^ 

4. The Saxons. 

In the northern circuit of the Hartz forest, from the Elbe 
to the Ems, the principal tribes of early times w^re the Lan- 
gobards, the Cherusci, Angrivarii, Chauci, and Chamavi. Only 
two of these names are traced in later history. The Langobards 
moved towards the south-east, and the Chamavi to the Rhine, 
where they became united to the Franks. In fiiis region it was 
that the name of Saxons first displayed itself, and there can 
be no doubt that the new confederacy absorbed the old tribes 
of this quarter.]] In the time of Carausius the Saxons are men- 

* Zeuss, p. 344. 

t Hermunduri. Hermun is perhaps the general epithet of the Hermijiones^ 
Puri may be the particular name, which slightly modified becomes Thuii, and with 
the usual termination, Thuringi. 

t Boucquet, iv. 59. Zeuss, 267» 

§ Michaelis, Introduction to the New Testamentwol. iv., on Versions. 

I) M. Zeuss maintains that the Chenf*4i were the principal tribe who took the 
name of Saxons. We must suppose that the league was headed by the tribe of 
Saxones properly so termed, viz. the Saxons beyond the Elbe, from whom came 
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tioued as powerful marauders in company with the Franks. 
By Julian the ^jDdyyot Kal Xaioveg are termed iOyuy rd 
Tara,'* In the time of Valentinian the league of the Saxons had 
become formidable to the Romans. They were attacked and 
defeated by that emperor in the country of the Franks. On this 
occasion they are termed a natidh inhabiting the coasts and 
morasses near the ocean, terrible by their bravery and agility, 
and dangerous to the Roman borders.’^ The piracies of the 
Saxons who infested the Baltic during the fifth century pro- 
bably issued from the tribe beyond the Elbe ; but the expe- 
ditions by land seem to have been undertaken chiefly by the 
people who had newly assumed the Saxon name. 

The Saxons and the Franks were the chief nations in the 
western part of Germany during the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and they were frequently at war after the formation of the 
Frankish confederacy until the ascendancy of the Franks be- 
came established. This, according to the researches of M. 
Zeuss, happened at the same time with the fall of the Thurin- 
gian kingdom. They had been the allies of the Thuringians, 
as it appears from passages of Comes Marcellinus and of Gre- 
gory of Tours.f But the Saxons were never subdued till the 
time of Charlemagne. 

This account of the origin of the Saxon league explains 
the variations and peculiarities ®f the Saxon dialects. The 
Cherusci were an Upper-German race ; but the Chauci, who 
in the history of the wars carried on against the Franks in 
the fourth century appear to have formed the western part 
of the Saxon body, and may be supposed to have furnished 
a great part of the population of Westphalia, were a Low- 
German race, as we learn from the enumeration of tribes by 
Pliny. The dialect of the Chauci was probably similar to 
that of their lowlaiid neighbours the Frisians ; but the speech 


the S^ons of Hengiit. Claudian more than once mentions the Cherusci, when he 
alludes to the incursions of Saxons, as 


<<.... latis paludibus exit 
Cimber, et ingen tes Albim liquere Cherusci.’* 

* Claudian, Laud, de Consulat. Honor. 

• Orosii, vii. 32, ^ 

t Eo anno rebellantibus Saxonibus, Chlothacharius rex — pervagans totam Tho- 
ringiam et devastans, pro eo quod Saxonibus solatium prsebuissent. 
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of the Cherusci prevailed in the formation of the old Saxon 
language ; and hence it came to pass that the Upper-Saxon, 
the Alt-Sachsisch of Grimm, though it differs much from the 
dialects of Southern Germany, in which the character of the 
High-Dutch is fully developed, and even approaches in some 
particulars to the Anglo-Sdxon, yet bears in general unequi- 
vocally the character of an Upper German dialect.* 

6. Of the Frisians. 

The old Frisii inhabited the country between the Ems 
and the Eastern Rhine or Issel ; but after the fall of the Ro- 
man power the name of Frisians extended itself over a much 
wider space, either by the spreading of the people themselves 
into a part of the country occupied by the Chauci, or what * 
is more probable, by commerce with the eastern Chauci. The 
later Frisians reached as far as the Middle Rhine. Dorstat, 
on the northern bank of the Middle Rhine, is included by the 
geographer of Ravenna in the country of the Frisians.f A 
Frisian, population also occupied the banks of the Maas as 
far as its union with the Waal.:j: The Frisians were the only 
considerable people in the maritime tracts of Germany to the 
westward of the Franks and Saxons. ^ 

The only existing specimens of the old Frisian language 
are to be found in the Leges Frisiorum, written in the time of 
Charles the Great, and in records and legal documents of later 
date. The extant dialects of the Frisian are the idiom of Dutch 
Friesland, spoken also in North Holland; the Chauco-Frisian 
which once prevailed through East Friesland, Oldenburg, the 
bishopric of Lower Munster and the iieighbcfuring countries, 
where it has given way to the Lower Saxon, and is now pre- 
served only in a few districts ; the North Frisian, the idiom of 
people who have spread themselves over the sea-coast coun- 

* The Alt-Sachsisch or Old Saxon is a different language from the Anglo- 
Saxon, and belongs to a different class of German dialects. In.Chjmm’s Da itsche 
Grammatik the forms of both are fully given, and compared with each other, and 
with the various known German dialects. This circumstance shows the propriety 
of distinguishing the Saxon confederation or the great Saxon body of the middle 
ages from the tribe of Saxons beyond the Elbe, whSnee the Saxons who colonised 
Britain issued. 

t Geog. Ravenn. iv. 24. i. 11. Zeuss, p. 398. 

X Annal. Fuldse. Zeuss, ibid. 
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try in the dukedom of Schleswig and of Holstein, where they 
are very distinct from the Germans, as well as from the Danes, 
both which nations they hold in aversion and contempt. The 
North Frisian is still spoken in Husum and Tondern, the coun- 
try of Bredstadt, and in the islands of Helgoland, Fohr, Silt, 
and Amrbm.* 

Section IV. — The same subject continued: — Migrations of 
German Tribes from the North-eastern parts of Europe 
into the Roman Empire, Of the Gothic department of 
the German Race, 

About the same period when the Alemanni, one of the earliest 
of the new German confederacies formed during the second and 
third centuries which contributed to the downfall of the Roman 
empire, were first heard of in the West, the more celebrated 
names of Goths and Vandals, and Burgundians and Lombards, 
became known in the eastern parts of Europe. Alliances were 
formed, as it seems, among the remote nations of northern 
Sarmatia, then inhabited by people of the Teutonic blood, for 
the conquest of lands under a more genial climate than that 
which for many centuries they had been doomed to endure. 
What were the particular circumstances of the age which 
communicated such an impulse of movement at the same time 
to many nations, it is impossible to discover, but the results 
are within the scope of history. 

^ Paragraph 1. — Of the Goths. 

The Goths were the most celebrated of these nations. At 
their first appearance on the borders of the Roman em- 
pire during the third century, the Goths were taken by the 
Romans for Getsfe, as it happened that they invaded the 
empire from the region lying to the northward of the Danube 
whibh had'been long inhabited by people of that name. By 
the historians and poets of several succeeding ages we find 
them termed indifferently Goths and Get®. Thus Spartian 
who wrote the life of Carac^la about eighty years after the 

* Adelung’s JVfithridat. ii. s. 242; also his Oeschichtc der Deutschen Sprache.'* 
VOL. III. B B 
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death of that tyrant, and forty after the first great Gothic in- 
vasion of the empire, says, that it was proposed to term the 
emperor Geticus, by a sort of sarcasm, “ quod Getam occi- 
derat fratrem et Gotthi Getas dicerentur.” He was named 
Parthicus and Arabicus, from his reputed victories over the 
Parthians and Arabians. Flavius Vopiscus, in the life of 
Probus, terms the Goths simply ^‘Geticos populos;” and Pom- 
ponius Lflctus, in the life of Claudius, styles them “Getas.” 
Orosius calls them Get® illi qui et nunc Gotthi.” St. Jeroin 
terms their language “ barbaram Getarum linguam.” Lastly, 
Procopius, a writer particularly well informed respecting the 
history of the northern nations, after designating the Gothic 
nation as — roFmK'ovjadds these words : “ Fcriffor yap tdvostjiaffl 
rovg VotOovc elvai.* 

That all these writers were mistaken who identified the 
Goths with the Getae will appear from a very slight review of 
the history of the latter people. The Getm were a Thracian 
tribe, and were originally inhabitants of the country lying to 
the southward of the Danube, which was long regarded as the 
boundary between Thrace and Scythia. They belonged to a 
different department of the Indo-European family of nations, 
of which I shall trace the history in a following chapter of this 
volume. 

* Procop. Casariens. Bell. Gotth. i 

The poets in like manner term the Oolhs Gets. Claudian calls them Daci, 
which is another name for the Gets ; 

<< M istis descendit Sarmata Dacis, 

£t qui comipedcs in pocula vulnerat audax «• 

Massagetes, cssamquc bibens Msotida Alanus 
Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinxisse Gelonus.’" 

The same poet, in his panegyric on Stilicho, says : 

Non tc terrisonus stridor venientis Alani ^ 

Nec vaga Chunorum feritas, non falce Gelonus 
Non arcu pepul^re Gets, non Sarmata conto." 

Ausonius terms the Goths Gets in the following passage : ^ 

“ Jane veni ; novus Anne veni : renovate veni Sol, 

Ilostibus edomitis, qud Francia mista Suevis 
Certat ad obsequium Latiis ut militct^rmis; 

Qua vaga Suuromates sibi jf nxerat agmina Chuni, 

Quaque Getes sociis Istrum adsultabat Alanis'* 

^Claudian. in Rulin. lib. i. ; item De Consulatu Stilichonis. Ausonii Poematai 332. 
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Paragraph 2. — Early notices of the Goths. 

The first notice in history of a people who may be supposed 
to have been the ancestors of the Goths, occurs in a citation 
from the narrative of Pytheas, written in the third century 
before the Christian era. Pliny in giving an account of the 
production of amber says, that according to Pytheas there 
was an estuary of the ocean called Mentonomon, inhabited 
by the Guttones, a people of Germany. It reached six thou- 
sand furlongs in extent. From this place an island named 
Abalus was distant about one day’s sail, on the shore of which 
the waves throw up pieces of amber. The inhabitants make 
use of it for fuel, or else sell it to their neighbours the Teu- 
tones.” Pliny adds, that Timaeus gave full credit to this 
story ; “ he called the island not Abalus but Baltia.” There 
are evidently some inaccuracies in this account. The Teutones 
were not neighbours to the people of the amber coast : their 
country was Jutland, at the neck of the Cimbric peninsula; 
and M. Zeuss conjectures, with great probability, that instead 
of ^^Teutonis,” Pliny wrote ‘^Guttonis orGuttonibus,” alluding 
to the people just before mentioned. Mentonomon has been 
supposed to be Medenau, on the coast of Samland or Samo- 
gitia ; it seems to be unquestionable that it was that part of the 
Prussian cojast termed the “ frische HaffV’ The isle of Aba- 
lus, according to M. Voigt, can be no other than a part of 
the coast of Samland a little further to the eastward, which 
has been termed an island in later times. Some suppose it to 
be the Kurisch& Nehrung, reaching towards Memel.* 

The connection of the name of the Guttones with the place 
where this natural production is found thus defines the position 
of that people, and proves that they had their abode on the 
coast of the Baltic^beyond the mouth of the Vistula, three 
centuries before the Christian era. How far they reached is 
uncertain. * It is probable, as we have before observed, that 
they extended to the Pregel. 

Tacitus places the (Jothones beyond, that is, to the north- 
ward of the Lygii, who inhab’^d the country on the left bank 

* Voigt's Gcschichte PreuFsensvon den altesten Zeiten. Konigsberg. 1827. Bd. 
i. s. 22, u. s. w. 
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of the Vistula, and towards the higher Wartha. It would 
appear from his account that he supposed them not to reach 
so far as the sea-coast: “Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur 
paulo jam adductius quam ca'.term Germanorum gentes, non- 
dum tamen- supra libertatem. Protinus deinde ab Oceano 
Rugii et Lemovii.” The Rugii, however,are declared by Proco* 
plus to have been a Gothic tribe."^ They have left their name 
in Rugenwald, to the westward of Dantzig, and in the isle 
of Rugen.f Thus we find the Goths in the age of Tacitus 
not far from the position in which Pytheas placed the Gut- 
tones, Pliny gives that precise name to a tribe whom he 
classes with the Burgundians among the Vindili, or nations 
of the coast.J It appears that these last-mentioned tribes were 
separated by the Vistula, the Goths being on the eastern side 
of that river. Such was the position of these kindred nations 
at the end of the first century. In the second century they 
appear to have changed their abode. Ptolemy, in an accurate 
enumeration of the tribes of Sarraatia and Eastern Germany, 
makes no mention of Guttones or Goths in the northern region, 
though among the nations of lesser note who inhabited the 
shores of the Vistula to the southward of the Venedi, and to- 
wards the sources of that river, two are enumerated, viz. the 
Gythones and Phrugundiones, who may be supposed to be 
the same tribes, or perhaps branches of the saine sterns.^ 
This is far to the southward of the position originally assigned 
to the Guttones. II 

The migration of the north-eastern tribes of Germany 
towards the south had, perhaps, already coihmenced, from 
which effects so important were destined to result. The oc- 
casional cause of these movements can only be conjectured. 
It has often been supposed that the commotions which ensued 
on the wars of the Marcomanni gave theiirirst impulse. The 
Marcomanni were, as we have observed, a powerful and warlike 
tribe, who under their chieftain Maroboduus gained possession 

* Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 2 . — oJ 'Poyol ovrot JOvos iikv eltri TorOiKbVf av~ 
Tovo/ioi rc rb rraXaiov e€iwt/. See Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 486. Voigt’s Preussen, B. i. 

t Voigt, ubi supra. t^lin. H. N. iv. 14. 

{ Ptolem. Geog. Tab. Sarmatise. 

II Compare Cluver. Germ. Antiq. lib. iii, c. 34. Zeuss, pp. 135, 302. 
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of Bohemia, and subdued or broup:ht into their alliance all the 
neighbouring clans. It appears from expressions of Tacitus 
and Strabo, which have been compared by Luden and Voigt, 
that various German tribes entered into the confederacy of Ma- 
roboduus. Strabo says that he made himself supreme chieftain 
over the Lugii, a great and numerous people, and the Zumi, the 
Butones, or rather the Gutones, the Mugilones and Sibini, and 
the Semitones, a principal division of the Suevi.* A revolt at 
length took place, and a warrior of the Gothones at the head 
of the rebelling tribes overturned tlie power of Maroboduus. 
At this time we are assured that numerous bands from the 
north forced themselves upon the kingdom of the Marco- 
manni.f In the time of Domitian the war of the Marcomanni 
with the Romans commenced. Sarmatian, Lygian tribes, 
Roxolani, Costoboces, and Bastarnm joined in hordes in sup- 
porting the cause of the Marcomanni. The contest continued 
for ten years : after its termination great changes appear to 
have taken place in the local position of many tribes. The 
most important of these was, as M. Voigt has observed, an 
advance of the Vencdi from their position further eastward 
into the tracts previously occupied by the Gothones, who 
appear either to have been drawn towards the south in the 
warlike movements which accompanied that contest, or to 
have been driven out of their country by the Vencdi. J Ptolemy 
recognised no other inhabitants of the sea-coast, from the mouth 
of the Vistula towards Samland and the Kurisch-Haft‘, than 
Venedi. During the same period we discover various traces of 
a movement l^owards the east among the northern tribes. In 
the reign of Domitian Sucvic hordes in alliance with Sarmatian 
Jazyges passed the Danube,^ and in the same direction wc 
find the great body of the Gothic nation moving under the 
kings whose exploits are recorded by Jornaiides. 

* Strabo, lib. vii. p. 2!)0. 

^ ccyicto^alis et Marcomannis cuncta turbantibus, aliis etiam gentibus quas 
pulss a superioribus gentibus, nisi reciperentur, bellum inferentibus.” (Capitolin. 
M. Anton. Philos, c. 14. Zeuss, ubi supra.) 

^ The former supposition is supported by the fact that when the Wends and 
Obotrltes entered the country in the »'^rth of Germany, which they long possessed, 
they found it, according to Helmoldus their historian, destitute of inhabitants. (See 
Helmold. Chroii. Slavorum.) 

§ Sueton. Domit. — Voigt, Ixiii. 
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Ptolemy is the latest writer who mentions the Goths on the 
banks of the Vistula : in the second half of the second century 
they appear to have advanced to the banks of the Danube and 
the shores of the Euxine. An account of their progress is 
only to be found in their own history, which was collected 
by Cassiodorus and Jornandes in the fifth century, partly 
from the earlier writings of the Gothic historians Ablavius and 
Dexippus. 

Paragraph 3. — History of the Goths from their own writers. 

“In the furthest North,’’ says Jornandes, on the authority 
of ancient sagas, “ hostile tribes long divided the island of 
Scanzia” or Scandinavia, “ a region extending to the limit of the 
habitable globe, where in the winter a gloomy night covers the 
earth with darkness during forty days, and in the summer the 
sun reniainsabove the horizon foran equal time. The Suethones 
dwell nearest to us, who with swift horses chase the few wild 
animals of their woods, and transport their valuable skins 
through a hundred different nations to us in Italy. In the 
same part of the world, continues the historian, dwell the gentle 
race of Finns, and in an adjoining country the Danes, a nation 
of great stature. “Ex hac Scanzim insula quasi officina gen- 
tium aut certe vagina nationum, cum rege suo, nomine Berich 
Gothi quondam memorantur egressi : qui ut primum h navibus 
exeuntes, terras attigere, ilico nomen loco dederunt, nam hodie 
ut fertur Gothiscanzia vocatur.”* Hence they advanced and 
settled in the country of the Ulmerugians, who dwelt on the 
shore of the ocean, namely, of the Baltic: they expelled 
those people, and conquered the neighbouring trite of Vandals. 
Here their multitude having greatly increased, they proceeded, 
under their king Filimer, the fifth in descent from Berich, “ ad 
Scythise terras quae lingu^ eorum Ovin vocabantur.” Into 
this country a part of the Gothic host obtained entrance by 
passing over a river, and they made their way victoriously “ ^d 
extremam Scythiae partem, quae Pontico mari vicina est.” 
All these accounts, says Jornandes, are related “in priscis 
eorum carminibus, paene historico ritu,»” and they are at- 

** It is evident that Jornandes had here ^ his recollection the very style and 
manner of the Roman legend of the landing of ^neas. At the same time he had 
some local knowledge of the Baltic and the coast of the Guttones. 
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tested by Ablavius, an excellent annalist of the Gothic nation, 
in his most veracious history.” He then describes the country 
to which he affixed the name of Scythia, and makes the Vistula 
its western, and the Danube its southern boundary. “ In the 
lirstpart of Scythia, near the Maeotis, dwelt king Filimer; in the 
second, which included Dacia, Thrace, and Moesia, Zamolxis.” 
Herethe story of the Getae from Herodotus is introduced, proving 
how prevalent, even among the Goths, had become the notion 
that they were to be identified with the ancient Getae. A third 
seat of the Goths was on the Pontic Sea. Here they became 
mofe civilised, and lived in separate families; the Ostrogoths in 
the east, governed by the royal race of Amali, and the Wesc- 
goths by the illustrious llalthi. He goes on to relate that in 
the reign of the emperor Philip the Goths, under a king Ostro- 
gotha, passed the Danube and invaded Mcesia and 1 brace, and 
again, in the reign of Claudius, besieged even Marcianopolis. 
Then follows a relation, which is important, as it connects the 
origin of the Gepidi with thatof the Goths, and also throws light 
on the history of another German tribe. ‘‘How the Getaj, that 
i% the Goths, are related, I will satisfy you in a few words : you 
11 ay remember that I declared in the beginning the departure 
of the Goths with their king llerich from the bosom of the isle 
of Scanzia : they passed to the hither shore of the ocean in three 
slips, one of which by slowly sailing, — ‘ pigra' being expressed 
in Gothie by the word ‘gepanta,^ — gave name to the tribe of the 
Gepidi : “ Quod iicc ipsutn credo falsissimum, sunt enini tar- 
dioiis ingenii.” These Gepidi, “ tacti invidia, commanebant 
in irsuhi Visejm ainnis vadis circumactri. Nunc cam ut fertur 
gens Viridaria incolit. Ergo Gepidarum rex Fastida pvitrios 
fines per arma dilatavit: Burgundiones psenead internecioneni 
deleiit.” Jornandcs goes on to relate that Fastida king of the 
Gepiiffi made war with Ostrogotha, who was sovereign both 
of tb Ostrogoth^Vand Wesegoths, notwithstanding the near- 
ness •in^'blood” of the Goths and Gepidm. 

There is no reason tb doubt that the outline of this history 
is true, so far as it relates to the descent of the Goths from 
the sbre of the Baltic to that of the Euxine ; the previous 
part ol the relation, that of Jhe voyage of the Goths across the 
sea froii Scandinavia, “ the foundery or the sheath of nations,” is 
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a legend similar to Bede's story of the descent of the Piets in 
long ships from Scythia. It is, however, remarkable that a 
corresponding saga was recorded in the memory of other 
nations of northern Germany. 

The Goths, after their arrival on the shores of the Pontiis, 
spread themselves from the banks of the Don to the mouth of 
the Danube, and reached from the Buxine to the Carpathian 
hills. Here they are distinguished at first by two names de- 
scriptive of the abodes of particular hordes. Tn the sandy 
steppes towards the east lived the tribes called Greutungi,* and 
in the forests towards the west the Tervingi,“|- and these names 
are nearly coextensive with those of Ostrogothi and Wese- 
gothi, or Eastern and Western Goths, afterwards adopted. 
On the extension of these tribes and their local relations to 
each other notices may be collected from Ammianus. Near 
the Dniester or Tyras, the valley of which was termed “ Vallis 
Greutungorum,” Athanaric the Wesegoth or Westgoth, styled 

Thervingorum judex, stationed himself to defend his coun- 
try.;}: This river separated the two divisions of the Gothic 
nation. Ammianus terms the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Tanais, Greuthungis confines.'^ % These Tanaites were 
the Alani, who dwelt on the Tanais till the invasion of tie 
Hunns : they were neighbours of the Goths on the eastern 
side, and between them and the river Don. Towards Ihe 
north-west the Goths bordered on various German* tribes, for 
contests are mentioned between them and the Burgundio.ies, 
Vandals, and the Gepidae.H 

Ammianus, who is the most instructive writer on the his- 
tory of the Goths, has given a brief account of their fir^ in- 
vasion of the Roman empire in a passage, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation: Great bodies of the Scythian nations 
(he means the Goths from Scythia) having broken through the 

^ 1 

• More accurately Griutingi (Griutingos), from the Gothic word*Gruil. fer- 
vingi, rather Triuingi, from triu, tree. The name* of the Gruthungi occu^ in the 
poems of Claudian : 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregdre nemus.^ (De iv. Cons. Honor.) 

t Pollio. Claud, vi. Zeus8,.407. $ Ahimian. xxxi. 3. 

§ II Mamertin. Paneg. c. xvii. Zeup, p. 410. 
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Bosporus and passed to the shores of the Propontis in two 
thousand ships^ made a dreadful slaughter by land and sea, 
but at length returned after losing the greatest part of their 
numbers. The emperors Decius, father and son, fell in battle 
against the barbarians. They laid siege to the cities of Pam- 
phylia, depopulated many islands, traversed Macedonia with 
fire and sword : the whole multitude sat down before Thessa- 
lonica for a long time, as well as before Cyzicus.” Here follows 
an account of several victories. These foreign enemies wandered 
at leisure through Epirus and Thessaly and all Greece ; but 
after Claudius, who was a successful general, had been de- 
clared emperor and carried off by a premature but glorious 
death, the barbarians were expelled by the activity and severe 
revenge of Aurelian, and remained for ages in quiet, except that 
plundering bodies now and then made incursions on the neigh- 
bouring countries, for which they were generally punished.’’* 

It was in the reign of Valens at Byzantium, and in the 1 10th 
year of the great Gothic emperor Hermanrich, that the Hunns 
passing by a ford over the Maeotic morass, overwhelmed the 
Scythian empire of the Goths. The consequent events in 
their history ; their occupation of Moesia, where they were con- 
verted by Ulphilas, and where their language was fortunately 
preserved; the establishment of the Visigoths in Gaul and 
Spain, and the Ostrogoths in Italy, are events well known. 

The Gepidae, a people of the same origin as the Goths and 
a part of the same race, are frequently mentioned as associated 
with the Ostrogoths ; and theTaifali, whom Ammianus terms 
“gentem turpem^c obsccenae vitae ilagitiis mersam,”-t' were in 
like manner allies and dependants of the Visigoths. The 
Bastarnae and Peucini, German tribes;}; who were situated to 
the southward of the old country of the Gothones, and pre- 
ceded them in theirft^march southward towards the Euxine, 
seem to have been sVrallowed up in the greater mass of the 
Gothft body.§ 

Notwithstanding the proverbial expression of Gothic bar- 
barism, it is certain that the Goths were a people susceptible 

* Ammian. Marcell. xxxi. 5. Zeuss, ifoc. 

$ Id. xxxi. 3. Zeuss, 433. 


t Ammian. xxxi. 9. 
§ Zeuss, 442. 
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of civilisation, remarkable for the soundness of their under- 
standing, and for intellectual qualities of the highest kind. 

Paragraph 4. — Of the Vandals.* 

Tacitus mentions the Vaudali as a groupe of German nations, 
classing them with the S,pevi. He nowhere specifies what 
particular tribes belonged to the groupe. Pliny, as we have 
seen, comprehends under the name of Vindili, probably a 
modification of the same epithet, the Guttones, Burgundiones, 
Varini, and Cariiii. 

Except in these instances, where it is applied in a wide sense, 
the name of the Vandals is unknown in the early history of 
Germany. It comes forward again in the period of universal 
movement among the tribes, and now it appears as the desig- 
nation of one nation or confederacy of warlike emigrants. The 
Vandals of the middle ages may have belonged to the Van- 
dalic groupe of former times, but they could only be a part of 
that groupe ; and there is reason to believe, as M. Zeuss has 
shown, that the people termed Vandals in later times were the 
Lygiau tribes of Tacitus. 

On the left side of the Vistula, between that river and the 
mountakis which bound Bohemia towards the east, Tacitus 
places the Lygii. ‘^Dirimit scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt, ex quibus 
latissim^ patet Lygiorurn nomen, in plures civitates diftusum.’’ 
The name appears to have comprehended most of the German 
tribes to the eastward of the Suevi, and reaching thence to the 
Vistula. Strabo mentions the Louii or Lugii in the same re- 
gion, whom he terms — yiiya In the same countries, 

and near the Asciburgian mountain, Ptolemy places several 
tribes named Lugii or Luni, Buri, Omani, &c. ; and a similar 
name occurs in the Peutingerian tables. It is mentioned 
for the last time by Probus. In the s^ime country the race 
of Vandali became afterwards more celebrated ;^and iUseems 
extremely probable, as M. Zeuss contends, that the Van- 

• Wend and wand mean in Old German ‘ sea-c^ast or sea.' Even in the present 
time the common people in Denmark term the Baltic “ Wanded.” Vandalimeans, 
therefore, the people inhabiting “die Mceres-wand.” (Voigt, 29.) 

t Strabo, lib. vii. p. 291. 
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dais, who are found in all the earliest historical accounts in 
the same part of Germany, are the Lygian tribes under a 
new name, or rather under one which had then become better 
known.* Their frequent wars upon the Danube, in Pannonia 
and Dacia, are principally related by Jornandes, who drew his 
account from Dexippus. Under Constantine the Great they 
were settled as subjects of the empire in Pannonia. From 
thence they invaded Gaul about the beginning of the fifth 
century, in conjunction with the Suevi and Alani, and after 
overrunning Spain, made their way to Africa. 

Paragraph 5. — Of the Suevi. 

A tribe distinguished by the name of Suevi, celebrated of old 
among the nations of Germany, appear on the Rhine as com- 
panions of the Vandals, and when the latter took their departure 
for Africa, remained powerful in their possessions in Spain. The 
real origin and extension of the name of Suevi, and the relations 
of the Suevi to other tribes, isa problem inGerman ethnography. 
M. Zeuss seems to be of opinion that the names of Suevic 
kings afford a sufficient proof that the people did not belong 
to the Upper-German family, or to that aggregate of nations 
who spoke the Obcr-deutsch. They have terminations resem- 
bling the proper names of the Gothic leaders. Rcchila, Maldra, 
Audica are Suevic names ; Catualda and Ostrogotha are Go- 
thic ones. It is uncertain to what body of the Suevic confederacy 
or class of nations we ought to refer the Suevi who invaded 
Spain. St. Jerom mentions Quadi, meaning,as it would appear, 
these same Suevj, among the German tribes who desolated 
Gaul in the march of the Vandal army ; Gregory of Tours, on 
the other hand, calls the Suevi Alemanni. That the Alemanni 
of eastern France and Swabia had not long after this time the 
name of Suevi or Suaj^i is well known ; but M. Zeuss contends 
that the allies of the Vs:jidals could be none of these ; he thinks 
that they were Semnones, from the north-eastern parts of Ger- 
many, who had accompanied the Vandals from the vicinity of 

* The Vandals are placed in ^he Pentingerian table between the Marcomanni 
and the Danube. They are mentioned by several writers with the Quadi as allies 
of the Suevi and Marcomanni. (Zeuss, 441.) 
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their primitive abode.* A question so obscure seems hardly 
to admit of satisfactory elucidation. 

Paragraph 6. — ^The Burgundians. 

The Burgundians are another celebrated race, who in their 
original seats were, as we have seen, neighbours of the Goths, and 
separated from them by the Lower Vistula. After the commence- 
ment of the migration of these tribes they appear still near each 
other, since we find from Jornandes that Fastida king of the Ge- 
pidae warred against theBurgundiones, and, as it is said, “paene 
usque ad internecionem delevit.” Notwithstanding this cala- 
mity, we find the Burgundians, together with the Vandals, on 
the northern bank of the Danube, both tribes being thus to the 
westward of the Goths. It is said by Zosimus that the emperor 
Probus overcame the Frangi by the aid of his generals, and 
fought in person against the Burgundi and Bandili, meaning 
the Vandals. After this time the Burgundians took a westerly 
direction, and appear in the neighbourhood of the Alemanni. 
^^Burgundiones Alamannorum agros occupavfire, sed sufi quo- 
que cladequa 0 sitos.’’+ They are mentioned by Ammianus in the, 
neighbourhood of the Rhine and Mayne,and are termed by him 
bellicosos et pubis iiiiraensae viribus afiluentes ideoque me- 
tuendos finitimis universis.”;}; Orosius speaks of them as of 
a new people in this quarter : ^‘Burgundionum quoque, novo- 
rum hostium novum nomen, plus quam octoginta raillia, ut 
ferunt, armatoruin ripae Rheni fluminis insederunt.” § This 
refers to the reign of Valentinian. At the era of the great hi- 
road of the Vandalic nations into Gaul, recorded by St. Jerom, 
the Burgundians are mentioned as in motion. They then ap- 
pear to have been in the neighbourhood of Mentz, probably 
on both sides of the Rhine. Here their king Gundicar 
perished with a great number of his subjects in war against 
the Hunns. Here it was that the convelsion of the Burgundi- 
ans to Catholic Christianity took place, of which an account 
is given by Orosius and Socrates. The latter of these writers 
mentions the fact, that they still dwelt — Trtpav rov vorafiov 

€• 

• Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 455. t Mamert, Paneg. ii. I 7 . Zeuss, 466. 

X Ammian. Marcdl. xxvLii. 5. ^ Orosius, vii. 58. 
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*Vriyov — beyond the Rhine.* It was soon after their defeat by 
Aetius and the Hutins that the Burgundians obtained their final 
settlement, and founded a powerful kingdom between the Alps 
and the Rhone, and reaching from the Vosges mountains to 
the Mediterranean. 

Paragraph 7. — ^The Langobards. 

The Langobards were another tribe of Northern Germany, 
allied, as it would appear, to the Vandalic race. Their own 
writers term them Vinili. Like the Goths they preserved 
ancient sagas respecting their origin from Scandinavia, of 
which the Vinili are said to have possessed a third part. 

Langobardi ab extremis Germanim finibus Oceanique proti- 
niis litore, Scandiaque insula magna egressi et novarum sedium 
cupidi, Ihorea et Ajonc ducibus, Vandalos primum vicerunt.’^f 
They are placed by the same writer soon afterwards on the 
banks of the Elbe. Paul the son of Wanefrid, a native 
Lombard, who collected the traditions of his people, gives a 
similar account. Led from the over-peopled Scandinavia by 
Ajo and Ihor, sons of the prophetess Gambara, into the land 
of Scoringa or Skoningen, they encountered Ambri and Assi, 
chiefs of the Vandals, who exacted a tribute from the wanderers 
as a rent for the pastures where they fed their flocks. When 
Skoningen was no longer able to contain the multitude of their 
host they crossed to the continent, and afterwards to the bor- 
ders of Poland and Hungary, where they settled.]; 

From their settlements beyond the Danube the Lombards 
were induced by* the emperor Justinian to pass that river and 
make themselves masters of Noricum and Pannonia. A war 
of thirty years between them and the Gepidse terminated in the 
extirpation of the latter people.§ The Langobards were in 
this war commanded by Albwin, under whom they marched 
into the north of ItaVy and established the kingdom of the 
LomBards.|| • 

* Socrat. H. Eccl. vii. 50. Zeuss, 460. 

t Prosper. Aquit.Chron. i. 655. Zeuss, s. 472. $ Paul. Diac. ii. 7. 

$ Paul. Diac. i. 22 — 27* F^ocop. Bell. Goth. iii. 33. 

II See passages from ancient authors cit^d by Gluver, Germ. Antiq. iii. p. 695 et 
seqq. ; Zeuss, 474 ; Gibbon, vol. vii. ; and the History of Paul the son of Warne- 
frid, viz. Paulas Diaconus, in Grotius’s Excerpts. 
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Paragraph 8. — The Heruli. 

The Heruli were another German people famous for the 
share they took in raising a new principality on the ruins of 
the dominion of Rome. Their primitive seats are unknown ; but 
M. Zeuss has conjectured With probability that they were the 
Suardones, the of Ptolemy, under a new name, since 

there is no other people on the southern coast of the Baltic 
with whom they can with probability be identified. That they 
originated from that quarter we have no positive proof, but 
the fact seems to be implied inverses of Sidonius Apollinaris : 

Hie glaucis Herulus genis vagatur 
Imos Oceani colens recessus, 

Algoso prope concolor profundo/* 

The Heruli are first mentioned by name as accompanying 
the Goths on the Pontus in their piratical expeditions against 
Thrace and Greece in the time of Gallicnus and Claudius.* 
They are mentioned by Trebonius Pollio and Zosimus, and 
more fully by Jornandes, who cites on this occasion the his- 
tory of Ablavius. They were reduced under the power of the 
Gothic emperor Hermanrich, who, as Jornandes says, “ non 
passus est nisi ut gentem Herulorum, quibus prmerat Alaricus, 
iriagna ex parte trucidatam, reliquam sum subigeret ditioni. 
Num prmdictagens, Ablaviohistorico rei’erente, justa Mscotidas 
paludes habitans, in locis stagnantibus quas Groeci hele vocant, 
Heruli nominati sunt, gens quanto velox eo amplius superbis- 
sima; sed quamvis velocitas eorum ab aliis saepe bellanti- 
bus eos tutaretur, Gothorum tainen stabilitati subjacent et 
tarditati.”+ 

The Heruli were the most wandering people of the whole 
German race : they fought in almost every country in Europe 
in the various wars which in the course o/^three centuries esta- 
blished the German nations in all the provinces of Jhe Wq^^tern 

* Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. in Burdegal. Zeuss, 479* 

t It may be observed that such writers as Jornandes, though they acquired a 
tolerable degree of aptitude in the construction of Uktin sentences and in the use of 
the vocabulary — in which, however, the]|^often give peculiar meanings to words — 
could never learn with accuracy the tenses of verbs. This may account for the loss 
of so many liatin verbal forms in the modern languages. 
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empire. They were most celebrated by the accidental eleva- 
tion of their prince Odoacher to be the first German sovereign 
of Italy. 

In the outline which I have thus endeavoured to trace of 
the Continental German nations, I have not attempted to enu- 
merate all the tribes mentioned b^ the ancients, but only to 
describe briefly the principal divisions, and those whose his- 
tory is most important, with a view to the ethnography of the 
race. I must now add some brief remarks on the nations of 
Scandinavia who had not the German language, properly so 
termed, but the Old Norse or Northern speech. 


Section V . — History of the Northmen^ or of the Scandina- 
vian division of the German Race, 

The earliest inhabitants of the countries beyond the Baltic 
were, as we have seen, people foreign to the German race. 
With the aboriginal lotuns of the north Teutonic invaders 
waged a long warfare of conquest or extermination, the pas- 
sages of which became the theme of many a legend in the 
mythical poems sung by ancient Scalds, and at a somewhat 
later period were committed to writing in the poetical or prosaic 
sagas. That the Northmen were a people allied to the German 
race is sufficitftitly testified by the affinity of their language ; 
but its comparative remoteness from the dialects of the cen- 
tral German tribes indicates a distinct era as the period of 
separation. Yet jt seems improbable that the great division 
of the German race took place, as Adelung supposed, while 
they were yet inhabitants of their primitive abodes in the East. 
The varieties of the German languages, the old Norse or North- 
ern tongue being conmrehended among them, have so entirely 
a local relation, that thiey must, as it would appear, have been 
originsilly developed since the tribes of the German race took 
possession of their present abodes. Their history as inhabit- 
ants of northern Europe, and as resting on foreign and au- 
thentic testimony, comeS down from a very early period. It 
begins with the accounts transmitted by that celebrated north- 
ern voyager, who in the days of Aristotle discovered Albion 
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and Jhule^ the Baltic Sea and the amber coast. It is indeed 
a striking proof of the difficulty of comn^unication- by land 
between the European countries in ancient times, that Germany 
and Scandinavia were discovered at the same era, and by a na- 
vigator of the northern seas. There must have been a very 
ancient intercourse between the maritime peoplt of the two 
great midland seas of Europe, since amber, a produce of the 
Baltic coast, was known at the inmost recess of the Mediter- 
ranean, by the Greeks, before tlie time of Homer.* It has 
been conjectured that Phoenician vessels passed the Straits of 
Hercules and those of the Cimbric Chersonese, and traded to 
the coast of Prussia, where the ancient Scargon, or by others 
Kulm, has been supposed to have been a station of their traffic ;f 
but no evidence can be found in the earliest accounts of the 
amber trade that they had any settlement in the north, and the 
fact is rendered at least doubtful, as it has been observed by 
Gesenius, by the negative evidence.;]; On the other hand, it is 
probable that the traders from Marseilles in somewhat later 
times only followed the track of Phcenician or Punic mariners ; 
and we are certain that adventurers from the Phoccean colony 
reached the mouth of the Vistula. Pytheas is the earliest navi- 
gator who is known to have sailed into the Baltic;^ he appears 
to have landed on the coast of Albion, the name of which he 

first made known to the civilised world, as he likewise did 

• «! 

* Strabo, p. 201. 

t Uphagen. Parerg. Histor. p. 106. Job. v. Muller, Allgem. Geschichte, i. s. Sr^. 
Voigt, Cieschichte Preussens von den altesten Zeiten, i. s. 17* It has been con- 
jectured by some that the old Scargon or the peninsula of *Heln i/as a Phoenician 
settlement ; by others Kulm was fixed upon as the site of the supposed colony. 

X See Voigt, Bernsteinhandel im Alterthum, Geschichte Preuss. s. 80. 

Gesenius in his late work calls in question the prevalent opinion that the 
Phoenicians formed settlements on the coast of Europe beyond the straits of Her- 
cules. The fact that no Phoenician inscription has b^en discovered in any of the 
places where the Phoenicians are supposed to have Vraded in all that region, while 
they are so frequently found in places known to have been the scats of Phoenician 
colonies, is very remarkable ; but we must observe that it is in the ruins of ancient 
temples or of the sepulchres of distinguished men that these inscriptions have been 
found, and that such things might hardly be expected in merely trading settlements 
or in marts only resorted to by merchants. 

Geminus Rhodius in Uranologio Vetavii. Geijer, Schweden's Urgeschichte, 
s. 67. 
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that of Thule, a country distant from Albion by a voyage of 
six days. 

The Thule of Pytheas cannot have been Iceland, since 
it was to be reached after sailing one day from the Baltic, 
that is from the entrance of the Baltic.^ During a north- 
ern summer Pytheas sailed towards the arctic circle, and 
reached a place where the night is short. “ The barbarians of 
the North pointed out to him,*’ as he says, a spot where the 
sun rests, for in these regions the night lasts but two or three 
hours, and the orb of day, after a short concealment, again rises 
to view.” In Thule Pytheas learnt that the winter’s night 
continues for six months. It appears to have been a country 
of great extent, and inhabited by people who practised agricul- 
ture. The Thule of Eratosthenes was a great island situated 
to the northward of Britain. Ptolemy in the second century 
placed Thule to the northward oftheOrcades.t By some modern 
writers it has hence been thought that Iceland was the country 
thus described, and the accounts of Thule in some respects ac- 
cord with the supposition ; but it is improbable from the much 
greater distance of that island, and from the fact that Iceland 
was till the ninth century uninhabited. J The Thule of Pytheas, 
and Eratosthenes, and Ptolemy may be concluded with great 
probability to have been some part of Scandinavia. 

Thule or Scandinavia contained in these early times inha- 
bitants whd were tillers of the soil, and we may presume that 
these were Northmen or of the Germanic race. It is remark- 
able that we are able in a very early period to recognise in these 
northern regions many of the modern names. Xenophon 
Lampsacenus speaks of Baltia, meaning Scandinavia, which 
he describes as an island of vast extent, distant a three days 
voyage from the Scythian coast, that is from the southern 
shore of the Baltic^ Sea. Different parts of Scandinavia, ns 

* ^heaton*s History of the Northmen, chap. i. 

+ Cl. Ptol. p. 34. The notions entertained in the time of Ptolemy of the rela- 
tive position of the parts of Western Europe^ with respect to north and south are 
strangely distorted, us it is apparent on the first view of the maps constructed ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s notions. * 

Traces of earlier visits to the coast oi Iceland by people supposed to have been 
Christians from Ireland are reported ; but there were no permanent inhabitants till 
the arrival of the Northmen. (See Gcijer, Sweden’s U rgeschichte, s. 68,) 
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they became known, were considered to be islands. Pliny 
distinguishes Scandinavia from Bergen and Norway or Neri- 
gon. He mentions the mountain-chain which divides Sweden 
and Norway. “ Sevo mons immensus nec Riphseis jugis 
minor, immanem ad Cinibrorum usque proraontorium efficit 
sinum, qui Codanus vocatuq. refertus insulis ; quarum Claris- 
sima Scandinavia est, incompertae magnitudinis ; portionem 
tantDm ejus, quod sit notum, Hillevionum gente quingentis 
incolente pagis ; quae alterum terrarum orbem earn appellat.” 
'^Sunt qui et alias insulas produnt, Scandinaviam, Dumnam, 
Bergos, maximamque omnium Nerigon; ex qu?i in Thulea 
navigetur.” * 

Tacitus distinguishes two nations who appear to have inha- 
bited Scandinavia, Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in Oceano” . 
— inhabiting islands, such was Scandinavia supposed to be — 

praeter viros armaque clas sibus valent.” f From the circum- 
stance that these communities are mentioned in the plural, it 
has been inferred that the name of Suiones comprehends all 
the Scandinavian nations of the German race.J Beyond the 
Suiones Tacitus places the Sitones, who are said to have been 
governed by queens, and were perhaps the Finns. 

We have some further account of Scandinavia from Ptolemy 
in the second century. At that time the western part of 
Scandia was inhabited by the Chaedini, the eastern by the 
Phavonse and Phermsi, the southern part by the Gutae and 
Dankiones, and the midland by the Levoni.§ Attempts have 
been made to identify these nations with modern tribes. The 
Gutae are probably the Goths of Gothland ,an^ the Dankiones 
may be the Danes. 

A more particular account is given by Procopius in a pas- 
sage wdiich I have already cited. He says that Thule is of 
very great extent, that the greater part is desert, bat that in 
the inhabited region there are thirteen populous nations, each 
governed by a king ; among these tribes one is wil^ and savage, 
namely, the Skrithiphini. The rest of the Thulitee, or inhabit- 
ants of Thule, resemble other nations : they worship many 
gods and demons. Among them one ^populous nation is the 

• Plin. H. Nat. f Tacit. Genxi.^p.44. J Zeuss, ubi supra, s. 150, 

§ Cl. Ptolem. p. 55. 
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Gauti.* * * § Here we discover the Finns or Lappes and the Goth- 
landers. 

Jomandes enumerates many nations as inhabiting Scandza, 
some of which can be recognised. In the northern part he 
mentions the “ gentes RefennaB,” probably some Lappish 
tribes, and the Suethans, who have good horses, and pro- 
cure the black furs called “ Saphirinas pelles ” for Roman 
commerce. Then follows a crowd of different nations : Theus- 
tes, Vagoth, Bergio, Hallin, Liothidae, of peaceable habits, 
inhabiting the plains. Some of these names have been re- 
cognised by Zeuss in OlaFs Saga and other memorials of the 
North.f Warlike tribes are the Helmil, Finnaithas, Fervir, 
Gautigoth, Evagrae, Otingi, who live in hollow rocks as in 
fortresses, ^^more belluiiio.’’ “ His exteriores,” that is to the 
eastward, are the Ostrogothae, together with others ; and the 
“ Finni niitissimi, Scandzm cultoribus omnibus mitiores, nec 
non et pares eorum Vinoviloth, Suethidi, Cogeni, in hac gente 
reliquis corpore eminentiores, quamvis et Dani ex ipsoruni 
stirpe progressi Herulos ‘propriis sedibus expulerunt, qui inter 
omnes Scandzac nationes nomen sibi ob nimiam proceritatem 
affectaut praecipuum.”J Several names follow in the. enumera- 
tion of Jomandes which are either lost or obscurely preserved. 
We find here distinct notices of the Swedes, doubtless the 
Suethidi, the Ostrogoths, the Finns, and Danes. We may 
observe, that Jomandes divides the Gothlanders into Ostro- 
goths and Westergoths. The Dani also, celebrated already 
for their tall stature, a frequent accompaniment of a fair xan- 
thous complexion, are here likewise deduced from Scandinavia. 
The geographer of Ravenna, following Jomandes, deduces the 
Danes as well as the Goths from Scandinavia.^ It has been 
shown, however, by Zeuss, that the northern sagas, though 
they bring Dan, the mythical patriarch of the Danish race, 
originally from Swedfen, always mention Zealand, and the three 

* Procop. Bell. Gotth. ii. 15. 

t Heimskringla, ii. 170. Zeuss, Deutschen und Nachbarstammey'* s. 505. 

Ij: Jomandes, De Reb. Get^ iii. Zeuss, p. 503. 

§ “ Quam insulam et Jordanes sapienlissimus chorographus Scanzam appellat, ex 
quk insula pariterque gentes occidentals egressae sunt. Nam Gotthos et Danos 
imosimo simul Gepidas ex ea antiquitus exisse legimus.” 
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adjoining islands of Monen^ Falster, and Laland, as the 
proper country of the Danes, where they are said to have 
dwelt and exercised piracy for many ages before they at- 
tempted the conquest of J utland and other territories on the 
continent.’^ It must therefore be considered that their emi- 
gration from Scandinavia restiS on a remote and merely mythical 
tradition. 

The Swedes appear to have been early a very powerful 
people. Their name is used by Tacitus as a comprehensive 
term for all the Germanic tribes in Scandinavia. They are 
doubtless the Suethidae of Jornandes. From Adam of Bremen 
we have fuller accounts of them. That writer was struck 
with the magnificence of the temple at Ubsola, that is Up- 
sala, which was situated not far from the cities of Sictona and 
Birca — Sigtuna and Bierkoe. At this temple,” he says, 
‘‘ which is entirely ornamented with gold, the people worship 
the statues of three gods, the most powerful of wdiom, Thor, 
is seated on a couch in the middle, with Woden on one side 
and Fricca on the other.” We have thus from an eye-witness 
an account of the paganism once common to all the Germanic 
tribes, still preserved in Scandinavia to the age of the writer, 
who visited the North and described it while subsisting in its 
original splendour, long after it had disappeared from Germany 
and from Saxon Britain. 

The Suionesof the ancients are the Sviar of the mTiddle ages, 
the inhabitants of Svea, and the Gutae are the Goths or Goth- 
landers. “ From Svea and Gbtaland,” says the old Swedish 
law, “arose in heathen times the kingdom o£ Sweden,” but 
the kingdom of the Goths is the oldest, as it is declared by 
the earliest historian who wrote at length the annals of 

* Peter Olaus (Chroii. Reg. Dan. apud Langeb. i. 77 > Z^iss,509.) gives the follow- 
ing summary of the Danish tradition from the old ChTonif,les : ^ Ex ipso loco et multis 
aliis chronicis Danorum colligitur, non esse verum, quod Jutia est Dania : sed seoin- 
dam chronica Sialandia, liolandia, Falstria et Meonia est Dania, et ilfas terras primo 
et principaliter comprehendit hoc nomen Dania. Dan enim. a quo regnum nomen 
habuit, multis annis dominabatur istis insulis, antequum acquisivit Jutiam.*’ 

Fuit in Upsala civitate Suethiac rex quidam Ypfer nomine, tres lilios habens, 
quorum unus Nori, alter Oesten, tertius Dan dicebatur. Quern pater suus misit 
ad has partes, qus nunc dicunlur Dania, aa regendum insulas quatuor, scilicet Sia- 
land, Mon. Falster et Laland, quaj omnes uno vocabulo nuncupabantur Withsleeth.’! 
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Sweden.* The Swedes were the dominant race, for it became 
their privilege to give a monarch to the united kingdom. The 
choice was made at the “ d ting allra or assembly of all 

the Swedes at the Morasteine, and was confirmed at the ting 
allra Gota,'^ or assembly of all the Goths and when the 
Westgoths ventured to choose th^ Danish Magnus Nilsson for 
their king, the Swedes, as Saxo says, “ veterem gentis suae 
prerogativam in aliquaiito obscurioris populi invidia doponere 
pass! non sunt.” This union of the Gothiod and the Sviar 
goes back beyond the age of authentic history. It has given 
origin, when compared with the legends of the Ynglinga saga, 
relating to the conquests of Odin, to an historical theory which 
was set up long ago by Maillet, and has been supported with 
great learning and ingenuity by the celebrated modern his- 
torian of Sweden, M. Geijer. This writer thinks it cannot 
be doubted that the account delivered in the Ynglinga saga of 
the conquests of Odin in the North and the immigration of the 
Asi, is the narrative of an event that really happened. But if 
this relation is examined as to the circumstances, it proves, as 
he thinks, that the arrival of Odin and the Asi* which it re- 
cords, was not the first entrance of a people of German race, 
and that a previous invasion must have taken place by people 
of the same stock. Odin’s settlement in the country of which 
he took possession near the Malar lake, is represented as re- 
sulting from his union with the former inhabitants: his fol- 
lowers are never described as expelling the conquered people 
and taking possession of their country. The assertion that 
Odin introduc(5d a new idiom into the North, can never be 
understood to mean that the great family of languages, of 
which the Saxon as well as the Norse are branches, originated 
from him. We are by these and similar considerations for- 
bidden from regarding the Scandinavians of the time imme- 
diately preceding tlfe entrance of Odin as merely Finnish 
rac?s. An*attentive survey of the history of the North indi- 
cates that lotuns or Finn and Lappish tribes were the earliest 
known inhabitants, that they were subdued or expelled by a 

• 

• Ericus Olai Hist. Suecorum Gothokimque lib. i. cited by Geijer, Schwedens 
Urgeschichte, s. 360. 

•f* Geijer, p. 361. 
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race of different character, language, and religion. The leaders 
of this tribe kept possession of power till the rise of a third 
dynasty, who were the heroes of the Edda and the later Yng- 
linga saga. Both of these revolutions are alluded to by the 
Icelandic poets, who report that Odin and his Asi gave them-^ 
selves out for the older Asi. * These older Asi were the leaders 
of the Gothiod, that is, of a people descended from the gods, 
who overcame the aboriginal lotuns, and Gotland thus at first 
comprehended all Svea-rik or Sweden, as well as the country 
of the Danes and other Northmen. The people worshipped 
the celestial Wodan, while Thor, or Thunder, was their chief 
divinity. A later Odin, represented in the Ynglinga saga as 
well as in the Edda as a seer, priest, and enchanter, brought in 
the Asi and the Sviar, who settled atfirst inthe country above the 
Malar lake.* Suithiod, over which the dynasty of the Ynglinga 
Saga ruled, appears not to have comprehended the proper 
Gbtaland, but only the country to the northward of that 
lake. In the southern parts of Scandinavia the religion and 
language of the Goths were established already before Odin. 
That leader arrived at the head of his warlike Asi, and uniting 
with the Goths, expelled the remains of the lotune or Finnish 
aborigines, or obliged them to take refuge in mountainous 
tracts, where they remained, as we have seen, on the remote 
borders of Sweden and Norway. 

* The Malar Sea or Lake Logur. At old Sigtun on that lake, Odin built a 
temple and instituted sacrifices according to the custom of the Aesci or Asi. He 
took possession of the surrounding country, which he named Sigtun. He assigned 
places where the chief priests were to preside; Njord dwelt ^in Noatun, Freya in 
Upsal, Heimdaller in Himinbjdrg, Thor in Thrudvang, Balder in*Breidablik: to 
all these he gave pleasant* seats. 

All this account is given in the Ynglinga saga, in the Heimskringla of Snorro Stur- 
leson. The germ of the tradition embodied in the prose sagas is to be found in the 
older Edda, but they are dressed out in a garb which evidently belongs to the ro- 
mantic period of European literature, already opened^in the time of Snorro. The 
zealous admirers of northern antiquity ascribe an ancient date and a mysterious 
eastern origin to a much greater portion of these compositions than Is consistent with 
truth and candid investigation. What can be a more palpable proof of the adoption of 
modem ideas and representations than the mention of Tyrkland, Turkey, where it 
is said that Odin had great possessions ? Tyrklandfds rendered in the later version 
in Peringskiold’s edition of the Heimskringla Teucria ; the author of this version 
had in his mind the Trojan tale, which fa mixed up with the sagas of almost all 
ancient nations. In the very beginning of the Ynglinga saga it is said that one of 
the three parts of the world, namely, the Western, is termed Europa, by some Enea. 
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Section VI. — Physical Characters of the German Nations. 

It is well known that the German nations are universally 
described by the ancients as a people of tall stature, robust 
form, with fair complexion, red hair, and blue eyes. A great 
number of passages are cited from the classical writers in which 
these traits are described. The following are some of the most 
decisive. 

The great stature of the Germans and their fierceness and 
valour are adverted to by Cmsar. 

“ Dum paucos dies ad Vesontionem rei frumentarim caussa 
inoratur, ex percunctatione nostrorum vocibusque Gallorum 
ac mercatorum, qui ingenti magnitudine corporum Germanos, 
incredibili virtute in armis esse praedicabant, saepenumero sese 
cum eis congresses, ne vultum quidem et aciem oculorum ferre 
potuisse, subito timer exercitum occupavit.” * The same writer 
describing the Suevi says that their habit of life nourishes their 
strength, and renders them immani corporum magnitudine 
homines.” It may be observed, that in these passages he 
seems to compare the Germans in some degree with the Gauls, 
as well as with the smaller Italians, and to assure us that the 
northern Germans especially were taller than the Celts. 

Pomponius Mela says, “ Qui habitant Germanium immanes 
sunt animift atquc corporibus.'' J 

Appian, following Caesar, terms the soldiers of Ariovistus — 
ra fieyiOri fxeli^ovg tUv /xcytVrwy.§ 

Josephus represents Agrippa as saying to the Jews, ‘‘Who 
among yotl has* not heard of the multitude of the Germans ? 
You have often observed their prowess and their large stature.”|| 

Herodian notices — riov Tspfjiavlav cw/xara — the tall 

bodies of the Germans.^ Columella says, “ Germaniam de- 
coravit Natura alti'ssimorum hominum exercitibus.”** Livy 
describes the eastern Germans, namely, the Bastarnae, in like 
manner — “Bastarnarum procera et immania corpora;” and 
Plutarch mentions them in similar terms.f + Velleius speaks of 
the“juvbntus immensa corporibus” of the Ghauci, and Tacitus 

* Bell. Gall. i. 39. t Bell. Gr^. iv. 1. $ De Situ Orbis, iii. 3. 

§ Appian. de Bell. Gall. c. iii. ]| FI. Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 

^ Herodian, vi. 7* ** Columella de Re Rust. 38. ft Livii, xli. 15. 
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of the procera membra” of the Cherusci and the Batavi.* Eu- 
napius gives a strange description of the Goths. He says their 
bodies are drawn oat to an useless length, and that they are 
heavy in the feet, and drawn in about the middle, as Aristotle 
describes insects to be.+ Ammianus terms the Alemanni ro- 
busti et celsiores, grandissimh corporibus freti.”J Lastly, the 
Arabian traveller Ibn Foszlan, whose itinerary has been pub- 
lished by Fr’ahn, compares the Northmen to palm-trees.§ 

With respect to their complexion, Tacitus speaks of the 
^^rutilsBComm” of the Germans ;|| Ammianus of the “comas 
rutilantes ex more” of the Alemanni jU Seneca of the “ rufus 
crinis Herodian of the “ KOfiaQ ^avddc rtHy repjLiat'iljy,”'f'f 
Juvenal 

Ccerula quis stupuit Germani lumina, flavam 
Cxsariem et madido torquentem comua cirro. 

Horace 

Nec fcTa cffirulc:\ domuit Germania pubc. 

Calpurnius Flaccus says, “ rutili sunt Germanorum vultus 
et flavaproceritas;”||l| Silius Italicus has, “ Auricomus, flavus 
Batavus.”^^ Claudiaii and Sidonius Apollinaris mention the 
“ flavi Sicambri,,, and Lucan the “ flavi Suevi.”*** Ausonius 
terms a Suevian virgin “ oculos ccerula, flava comas. ”ttt Pro- 
copius says that the Gothic nations are all of white bodies 
and yellow hair and St. Jerom terms their armies “ red 
and yellow bands. ”§§§ 

More particular observations are made by some writers ; 
Diodorus says that the youth of the Galatae, — here meaning the 
Germans, whom he often confounds with the Gauls,— are born 
with white hair, and as they grow up come to resemble their 
parents in colour.|||||| We have cited Strabo, who declares that 
the Germans scarcely differ from the Celtic race— row KeXrnjov 

* Velleius, ii. 106. Tacit. Ann. i. 64. Hist. iv. 14. 
t Eunaplln Exc. legat. p. 47- Amm. Marcell. xvi. 12. 

§ Friihn’s Ibn Foszlan. Zeuss. || Tacit. Germ. c. 4. ^ Amm^an. xxviu 2* 

•• Seneca de Ira, c. 26. ft Herodian, iv. 7. it Juvenal, Sat. 13. 

Herat. Epod. |||| Calp. Flacc. sect. 2. Sil.Ital. iii. 608. 

*** Claud. Bell. Gall. Sidon. Apoll. Carm. vii. ^1. 
t-tt Auson. Idyll. vU. Procop. Cxs. Bell. Vandal, i. 2. 

Getarum, i.e. Gothorum, rutilus etc flavus exercitus ecclesiarum circumfert 
tentoria. (Epist. ad Ileliodor. Zeus^ ubi supra.) 
mill Diodor. Sic. Bibl. v. 32. 
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^uXow, — in their roughness of manners, their greatness of sta- 
ture, or their yellowness of hair.* Manilius ascribes greater 
redness of hair to the Germans, from which we may conclude 
that the Gauls were rather xanthous.-|" 

Flava per ingentes surgit Germania partus, 

Gallia vicino minus est irifecta robore. 

And the same fact is most explicitly declared by Galen in his 
Commentary on Hippocrates, in a passage which is quite con- 
clusive : ovrug yovv Tivig ofiofid^ovat rovg repfiayovg ^avOovg, Kai 
Tol ye ohK ovrag ^avOovg, idv aKpij^wg rig iOiXoi KoXiiy, aWd Trvppovg. 
“ In the same manner some term the Germans xanthous, al- 
though they are not xanthous in the proper sense of the term, 
but red-haired.’ ’J 

From all these assertions, some more general, some more 
particular and explicit than others, we must conclude that a 
lofty stature, yellow or rather red hair and blue eyes, with 
a fair complexion, were almost universal characters of the 
Germans at the period of their wars with the Romans. 
How they lost these characters as distinguishing traits and 
became assimilated to the other nations of northern Europe, is 
a question that cannot be speedily answered. One remark oc- 
curs to be made on this subject, which is that the climate and 
physical condition of Germany and the manners of its inha^ 
bitants have been assimilated in a nearly equal degree to those 
of the neighbouring countries. Some further observations on 
this subject may be found, in connection with my remarks on 
the physical characters of the Celtic race, in a preceding chapter 
of this voliime.* 

With regard to the form of the head in the ancient Germans 
we have no information from classical writers. This subject 
might be elucidated from the remains of ancient tombs; but I 
am not aware that such an attempt has been made in a com- 
prehensive manner. * The modern Germans are well4tnown to 
have large 'heads, with the anterior part of the cranium ele- 
vated and fully developed. They have this peculiarity of form 
■in a greater degree tl^an either the French or English. 

■$ 

* Strabo, vii. p. 290 . I t Manilius, Astron. iv. 713^ 

X Galen, Comment, in Hippocr. irepi diaiTijg. 
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Section VI I. — Of the supposed Origin of Gothic and other 
Northern Nations of Europe from Eastern Asia, 

I have stated the evidence^. which appears to bear most con- 
clusively on the origin of the Gothic and other kindred tribes 
who invaded the Roman empire and finally established them- 
selves in its provinces. It seems that during the second and 
third centuries after theChristian era Gothic and Vandalic tribes 
gradually descended from the northern parts of Sarmatia and 
of Germany towards the countries bordering on the Euxine, 
where they encroached upon the Scythian and Sarmatian no- 
mades of that region. These were partly subdued, and a great 
body of northern German nations were spread through the 
eastern parts of Europe, which they continued to occupy 
until they were pressed and partly driven out by the Hunns, 
who invaded them from the East. The Goths in the eastern 
region of Europe formed sometimes one empire, as in the time 
of their great Hermanrich ; but in general they were divided 
under two dynasties, those of the Amali and the Baltes; and 
it is remarkable that these divisions corresponded even in name 
with those of the Goths in Scandinavia, viz. the Wisigotlis of 
the Ukraine, afterwards masters of France and Spain, with the 
Westro-Gauts of the Sagas, and the Ostrogoths with the peo- 
ple of Eastern Gautland. The decisive evidence of historical 
facts leaves no doubt as to the near relationship of the Gothic 
nations in Eastern Europe with the tribes in th® North, though 
it is extremely improbable that the ancestors of the whole 
Gothic race ever passed over the Baltic from Scandinavia ac- 
cording to the representation of Jornandes. 

A very different opinion has been maintained of late as to 
the origin and course of the great Gothic migration, and the 
early history of the Gothic race. Some learned v/riters have 
considered them as a people of more recently eastern origin 
and strangers to Europe, who from the high plains pf Great. 
Tartary or Further Scythia came down towards the steppes bor- 
dering on the Caspian, whencejf and after crossing the great 
rivers which flow into that sea and the Euxine, they first made 
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their appearance in the vicinity of the European nations and in- 
vaded the Roman empire from the East. 

The supposition that the Goths came from remote parts of 
Asia, which has been entertained by late writers, depends for 
its main evidence upon accounts, recognised by M. Abel Re- 
musat, in the works of Chinese historians, relative to various 
tribes in Great Tartary, who are said to have been distinguished 
from the surrounding nations by their physical characters, viz. 
by fair or yellow hair and blue eyes. These nations are said 
to have been once powerful in the plains of Turkestan, whence 
they were expelled by the descendants of the Hiong-nu, and 
forced to retire towards the East. The conjecture is an 
obvious one, that some of the xanthous nations of Europe, 
and particularly the Goths, who, as we have seen, dwelt in the 
third century of the Christian era in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine, may have been the offspring of the blue-eyed races 
of Turkestan. The conjecture of Abel Remusat was adopted 
by Julius von Klaproth, and became a favourite speculation 
of that learned writer. The names of the eastern tribes, though 
disfigured by Chinese orthography, were thought by him to 
countenance the supposition that these were nations of the 
Gothic family. Among these were the Yueti,* Get® ? the 
Khouti, Gothi? the Sai, Sacae? Klaproth enumerates six of 
these nations, viz. 1. the Usun, 2. the Choule or Sale, 3. the 
Khouti, 4. the Tingling, 5. the Hakas, 6. the Yanthsai,'|- The 
Usan appear to have been the most remarkable. Their history 
is contained in the annals of the dynasty of the older Han, 
who reign'^d o\^r China from 163 b.c. to 196 after the Chris- 
tian era.J 

* M. Lassen observes that these writers have tampered with the Chinese name of 
Yueti in order to make it more like Getse. M. de Guignes writes it, not Yueti, 
but Yue-chi. (Lassen’s Geschichte der Indo-Skythischen Kbnige.) 

t Feuples de Race Blonde. Klaproth’s Tableaux Historiques de I’Asie. Paris, 
182?, p. 161— *186. Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asien, v. 611. 

j: It appears that Abel Remusat and Klaproth were only acquainted with the 
contents of those annals of the Han through the great encyclopasdia compiled by Ma- 
touanlin aboui a.d. 1321, or through oth» works of much later date than the original 
records. The original annals of the Han have, however, been made known 

in part at least to European readers by nlbans of translations published at St. Peters- 
burg by Father Hyacinth ; and the memorials relating to the Usun, transferred from 
the Russian by Dr. Schott, himself an excellent Chinese scholar, have been extracted 
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The following is a brief account of the principal nations 
thus distinguished. 

1. The great Kunmo or king of the Usun lived in the city 
of Tschiku, northwards of Aksu, on the banks of theTemurtu 
or Issekul-lake, in the present Hi and Guldscha. The Usun 
reckoned 110,000 kibitkas and 188,800 warriors. They were 
nomades, ignorant of tillage, and in manners and customs re- 
sembled the Hiong-nu. The Usun people are rough, greedy, 
treacherous, and given to robbery : formerly they were subject 
to the Hiong-nu, but have become stronger, and have even at- 
tempted to get the better of that nation. To the eastward they 
border on the Hiong-nu ; to the south-west on Samarkand and 
Ferghana and Tashkend. 

This country originally belonged to the Se or Sai (Sacae ?). 
The Yueti (as Klaproth writes the name — Yuedschi, accord- 
ing to P. Hyacinth) conquered them. The Usun drove the 
Yueti out towards the south-west into Tahia, i.e. Transoxiana. 
The Yueti are, according to Klaproth, Abel Remusat, and some 
learned writers who have adopted their opinions, the Getm, the 
ancestors of the Thracian race, who in the time of Ilerodotus 
occupied the banks of the Lower Danube.* 

These nomadic nations, the Usun and the Yueti, originally 

by Professor Ritter in his ^ Krdkunde von Asien.' (Die Oeschichte der Usun von 
Kaiser Wuti und Tschangkian, 122 j. vor Chr. Geburt, bis in dasuerste Jahrhun- 
dert nach Ch. Gcb. Aus dem Chinesischen Original der Annnlen der lian-Dynastie, 
des Pat. Hyacinth, iibersetzt von Dr. Schott. Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, v. 
s. G13.) 

* In a review by Klaproth of Father Hyacinth Bitchourins^i’s works on the his- 
tory of the Mongoles which appeared in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for 1U30, 
it is asserted by Klaproth as a matter quite clear and indubitable that the Yueti were 
the ancestors of the Yuts or Juts, the present Indian inhabitants of the Panjkb. It 
is difficult even on the very confident declaration of so learned and dogmatical a 
writer as Klaproth to identify the ancient Gets with the modem Juts. Father 
Hyacinth, who during a long abode at Pekin had gained an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Chinese literature, and has written several works on ffie Mon^lian 
history from Chinese sources, identified the Yueti with the Mongolians, and 
spoke of them as a particular Mongolian khanate. Klaproth says that he 
was misled by his Chinese authorities. It seems that in the reign of Khian- 
loung, several commissions of learned men in China were appoini«t for inves- 
tigating the history of the nations subj^.t to that empire ; in these commissions 
were included Mongolian and Tibetan priCsts. The works compiled by them ob- 
tained the approbation of the Chinese emperor. Klaproth says that the men ap- 
pointed were not sufficiently learned to make due distinctions, and that they con- 
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fed their flocks together on the plains of Tun-hoang. In order 
to conciliate the Usun, now grown powerful, and bring them 
back to their primitive abodes in the East, the Chinese emperor 
Wuti sent costly gifts to the Kunmo, offering him a Chinese 
princess in marriage on consideration of homage. The offering 
was accepted ; the marriage was ^accomplished, and the Chi- 
nese princess lived in a palace built in the deserts of the Usun; 
once in three mouths the Kunmo visited his royal consort : he 
was aged, and understood not the Chinese language. In her 
solitude the princess composed a song of lamentation, which 
is nearly the same as that said by Ma-tuanlin and De Guignes 
to have been w'ritten by a Chinese princess married to a chief- 
tain of the Hiong-nu. The sense is as follows : 

My kinsfolk have given me away, 

Into a foreign land, 

To the chieftain of the Usun. 

He dwells in a miserable hut, 

Covered with skins. 

His food is flesh, and milk is his drink. 

When I think of my home, 

Then I long to be a wild goose 

That I might fly away into my Fatherland. 

The Chinese history of the Han contains very long and 
minute details of the political and sometimes hostile transac- 
tions between the Iliong-nu, the Chinese, and the Usun, none 
of which are interesting in an ethnographical point of view. 

2. The Houti or Khouti are another people said to have 
been of xanthous complexion, to whom partly on this account, 
and partly on that of their name, Klaproth and Abel Remusat 
thought thbmselves justified in identifying with the Goths. 
“ Their country was to the westward of that of Usun, in the 
present Taskkend, Otrar, Turkestan, where Gothic tribes may 
heretofore hane dwelt before they passed to the north side of 

founded nations of separate tf)rjgin, as for instance the Yueti with the Hiong-nu. 
Whidii party re|lly had the most correct knowledge of Chinese records, Klaproth 
or the imperial commission appointed by Khian-loung, few persons in this country 
are able positively to determine, though the probable decision is obvious. However, 
the question^^issue, whether the Yue-chi— who, by a bold conjecture, are identi- 
fled both with the old Get® and the modem Juts— were a different people from 
the Hiong-nu, is too remote and indefinit#an inquiry to be a matter of great interest 
in European ethnography. 
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the Caspian and towards the Wolga, on the western banks of 
which we find them up to the era w^hen their great migration 
begins.” This is Klaproth’s conjecture: it evidently represents 
the Goths to have advanced straight from the interior of 
northern Asia towards the south of Europe, without any move- 
ment to or from the north, ^^nd without any relations with the 
Germano-Gothic nations of the n«)rth of Europe. Ritter, who 
for the rest, treats M. Klaproth’s statement with great con- 
sideration, observes that this is conjecture, and that if the 
Khouti were Goths, there is still no proof that they were really 
anything else than an offset of the same stock, and by no 
means that they were the original source of the whole Gothic 
nation. I own that the whole theory seems to be in the 
highest degree chimerical. 

3. The Kiun-kuen or the Hakas are another nation belong- 
ing to this groupe of xanthous races mentioned in Chinese 
history. They had blue eyes and yellow-red complexions — 
*^gelbrothen Gesichter.” At first they were related to the 
Tingling, a people who dwell near the western end of Lake 
Baikal. At a later era, mixing with the Hoei-he, they became 
the Kilikis, i.e. the Kirghis, and having lost their German 
speech, adopted the Turkish language. On this notion of the 
origin of the Kirghis, Erman sometime since quaintly remarked, 
that if the Kirghis, in higher ethnography, are to be reckoned 
an Indo-German race, it must be in the same senses of identity 
as that attributed to the old knife, which had a tenth new 
handle and a twelfth new blade,* since they have not a trace 
of anything but a Turkish language and Turkish physi- 
ognomy, and moreover suppose themselves to be a genuine 
Turkish race. 

4. The Yanthsai — An-thsai of Abel Remusat. Klaproth call^ 
them Alan. They lived, according to Ssematsieii, in the marshy 
countries, near the north of Aral and the Caspian. Their his- 
tory is traced in the first century b.c., in the annaJs of theiHan 
and in Ma-tuanlin’s Cyclopaedia. They seem to have borne 
a great many names, and to have dwelt in many different 

countries ; and the most singular fact cbnnected with their his- 

c 

f 

• Erman's Reise um die Erde, Th. ii. 
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tory is the confident manner in which Klaproth conducts them 
to their place of destination, and assumes that they really were 
the people known to Europeans under the title of Alani.* 

It has been well observed by Ritter, that the identity of 
these xanthous races of Turkestan with the Gothic or Ger- 
manic nations is only a matter oj conjecture, and is as yet 
supported by no proof. Not a single trait has been pointed 
out in the manners or general character of the eastern races 
that brings them into a comparison with the nations of 
Europe ; in fact, they appear in the Chinese accounts as dis- 
tinguished in no respect from the Hiong-nu and other Tartar 
nations, except in the peculiarity, so vaguely or generally stated, 
of their complexion. We have before observed that there are 
other red-haired nations whose abodes are much nearer to 
those of the Usun than the country of the Goths : such, among 
others, were the Ostiaks. We shall find that the Slavonian 
nations had red hair and a red complexion, and these charac- 
ters are now very common among the Russians. The physical 
character of the xanthous races is ever apt to display itself in 
high regions. On the whole, the attempt to identify the Goths 
with these nations of Eastern Siberia requires better evidence 
than what has yet been adduced. 

It can hardly be imagined for a moment by one who con- 
siders the very intimate relation between the Geiman and the 
Moeso-Gothic languages, that the people who spoke the last- 
mentioned dialect were a race separated in remote ages from 
the great body of the German race. The only way of rendering 
this hypothesis^^of the descent of the Gothic nation from the 
nomadic races, mentioned in Chinese history, in any degree pro- 
bable, would be to understand the record of this migration of 
" xanthous tribes, as comprehending the whole Teutonic family 
of nations, who on this occasion made their way from the East 
towards the north of Europe. But such an hypothesis is com- 
pleksly at vjiriance with chronology. The Ghrmanic nations 
occupied the North of Europe, as we well know, some cen- 

* Tabl. Hist, de I’Asie par Klaproth, Mimoire dans laquel on prouve Fiden- 
tit6 des Ossetes, peuplade du Caucase, a\%c les Alains du moyen age. Paris, 1822. 
(Ritter, Erdk. v. ar. v. 825.) 
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times before the era of the Han^ when the Usun and the other 
tribes of that class are represented as yet abiding in. the eastern 
region of Asia. 

A different modification of this hypothesis, which derives 
the Gothic nations in part from the northern region of Asia, 
has found credit among soiye learned men both on the con- 
tinent and in Britain. It connects itself with the theory, to 
which we have already adverted, adopted by Maillet and 
Geijer, who maintain that there have been two different 
migrations of people belonging to the same race from Eastern 
Asia to Northern Europe. The first great ipovement brought 
the Germanic nations to the shores of the Baltic and the 
Goths into Scandinavia. Long after this era Odin with the Asi 
arrived in Sweden. His followers became a ruling caste, and 
introduced, not an entirely new language and religion, bi)t a 
change in the state of society, and, together with the use of 
runes, many new rites of worship. The first migration had 
subdued the lotuns or old Finnish aborigines, and Imd driven 
them to the mountains and deserts and fastnesses of Norrland, 
Lapland, and Finnmark, where the exiled people continued 
for ages to adhere to the religion and customs of their fore- 
fathers. At this time Thor and not Odin'was the principal god 
of the Scandinavian Goths,* In him the people of Norway 
and Gothland worshipped the powers of visible nature, the fir- 
mament and thunder : he corresponded with the feidra of the ; 
Hindoos, the Jupiter of the Latins, and the Taranis of Celtic 
nations. At a later period, according to this hypothesis, 
came Odin and the Asi from Asgard ; they ^obtained an as- 
cendancy over the Gothic nations not by arms bi/t by magic 
and by persuasion : they supplanted the adoration of the earlier 
gods, and even of a more ancient Odin, and introduced the 
worship of Balder, the Apollo of the Gothic race, and the ro- 
mantic fictions of the poetical Edda. was the last and 

most complete state which the mythology of the Sc;andinavi)ans 
attained. The rites and religion of Odin and the Asi are sup- 
posed to have been introduced from the remote East. The 
conjoint adoration of Odin, Thor, and Friga, bore, as it is pre- ' 

f 

€ 

* Geijer, Schweden's Urgescbichte, loc. supra citatis. 
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tended^ a strong likeness to the three principles of Buddhism, 
or the faith professed by the votaries of the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet. This correspondence, as it has been said, points sig- 
nificantly to its origin, and the filiation of religious creeds and 
forms of worship thus combines with that of language in 
tracing the present people of the,North to the remote regions 
of the East.”* 

On this ingenious hypothesis, which represents Odin as a 
lama or Buddhistic hierarch, who came immediately from the 
East and introduced a new worship, together with magical 
arts, and runeSj^d scaldic poetry, and all the embellishments 
of the Eddaij^^ihythology, into Scandinavia, I shall only offer 
a f^ shorirtemarks. It is a doctrine which has of late found 
^iiff)porters among learned writers in Germany, Sweden, and 
/•'Erf|land,in counterpoise to whose opinions I would not venture 
to set my own judginent.f 

1. It may be observed, in the first place, that the Eddaic 
mythology, in all its essential and tangible points, had existed 
among all the Germanic nations from very early times, and 
therefore required not to be introduced anew from Asia, in 
the comparatively late era to which the life of Odin is uni- 
formly referred. It has been fully proved by Professor Jacob 
Grimm, that the mythology now termed Scandinavian was 
once common to the nations of that country and those of 
Germany. Among the ancient German nations the worship 
of Odin is discovered in the adoration of Wuotan, and Thor has 
been recognised under the name of Donar. All the other leading 
features of the northern mythology have been distinguished by 
adequate proofs among the Teutonic races generally so con- 
sidered. If this ancient system of mythology belonged of old 
to the Germanic nations, how can it be supposed to have been 

♦ Specimens of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by the Rev. J. Conybeare, A.M. 

t It was espoused long ago by Maillet ; lately by MM. Geijer, Conybeare, 
WhAton, and others. 

j: Mythologie der alten Deutschen, von Jacob Grimm. Getting. 1835* 

On the comparison of the German and Scandinavian mythology, M. Ghrimm says. 

Grosser alNie Abweichung ^t die Uebereinkunft, und das friiher bekehrte, friiher 
gelehrte Deutschland, kann die umschiitzbaren aufschlusse iiber den zusammenhang 
seiner mytheniriimmer dadurch den reicbfren Norden vergelten, dass es ihm altere 
historische zeugen fiir die jiingere niederschreibung an handliefert.” (s. w.) 

VOL. III. D I) 
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introduced among them by an adventurer from the East, who 
established his throne and priesthood at Upsala shortly before 
or soon after the Christian era ? 

It may be added, as connected with this same remark, that 
t the relation of Gothic language to the idioms of the East, and 
particularly to the Sanskrit, 9 can by no means be accounted 
for or explained by this hypothesis, or referred to the times of 
Odin or the Asi. 

2. The supposition that the religion of Odin was the doctrine 
of Buddha, is certainly liable to the remark that no two 
systems of religion were ever more unlike. The one is the 
quiet, devout contemplation of ascetics, who live as recluses 
and deny themselves the common gratifications of life, who 
observe the most rigid monasticism, avoid all strong drinks as 
defiling and impure, abstain from killing even noxious insects 
through a superstitious dread of destroying life: the other 
peoples heaven with beings similar to its votaries on earth, 
with wild fierce warriors whose delight was either in war and 
strife or in wassail and revelry in the halls of Odin, while 
their worshippers offered bloody sacrifices abominated by the 
followers of Buddha, and even sacrificed on some occasions 
human victims. 

3. It may be further remarked, that wherever Buddhism 
was introduced, even in northern countries, its missionaries 
brought with them their peculiar literature, thei^ Palian or 
Tangutiaii alphabets, their sacred books containing fables of 
a peculiar sort, everywhere quite eharaeterisl!^ and different 
from those of all other sects, but in particular, most unlike the 
sagas of the North, The religion of Buddha is ever connected 
with its peculiar literature. In Mongolia, Timkouski fouudfihe 
sacred books and the letters and language of the Buddhists. 
They are discovered in Ceylon, Siapa, and Japan. As well 
might we expect to find a Roman Catholic priesthood without 
the Latin language and the Roman ritual, as the-worshippers 
of Buddha without their scriptures and art of writing. The 
Runic letters bear no resemblance whatever to the Indian or 
Tangutian characters. The Scandinavians had no books, nor 
any trace indicative of the rit^ of Buddhism. 

4. It may further be observed, that all the fictions of the 
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northern mythology are in strict geographical relation to the 
North : there are no representations which recall a southern 
region or an Indian clime : the wars of the Asi and the Jotnen, 
lotunheim and Niflheim, the wintry world whence sprang the 
Hrim-thursi or Hoar-frost giants, belong to the North, to Scan- ^ 
dinavia and the countries bordering on the Baltic and the 
frozen climate, as the stories of Jupiter are related to Olympus 
and Mount Ida. The poems and sagas of the Scalds deliver 
the fictions of an European, not of an Asiatic mythology ; and 
if we had an opportunity of comparing with it the fables of 
the ancient Celts, Lithuanians, and Slavonians, it can hardly 
be doubted that we should discover nearer relations between 
all of these than any that can be traced between the mythology 
of Odin and that of Buddha. 

There are, indeed, some principles common to the religion of 
Odin and that of Buddha, but these are principles common to 
the mythological systems of all the Indo-European nations, who 
retained some dogmas from their common ancestors. Such was 
the system of notions connected with the doctrine of emana- 
tion and refusion, which may be traced among the Brahmans, 
the Magians, the Greeks, and the Celtic Druids. These con- 
siderations are too extensive for ray present engagement, and 
belong not strictly to the subject, since the points of resemblance 
between the religions of all these nations have no bearing upon 
the hypothesis to which the preceding observations refer. 

All these considerations present so many objections against 
the opinion of 91. Geijer and his predecessors and followers, 
that they appear to me, as I confess, very difficult to reconcile 
with it. My readers, however, will form their own opinion. 
It must be observed that the whole of this discussion is quite 
distinct from that which relates to the eastern origin of the 
German languages. That the original speech of the first 1 
German tribes who Entered Europe, and of all the branches 
of tfie samelstock, is allied to the Zend and Sanskrit, nobody 
can for the future doubt. But this language was brought by 
the Gerna.^s with them from their primitive abodes in Asia, 
in their original migration into Europe, an event very distinct 
from the movements to which ave have lately adverted among 
the nations of Great Tartary. 
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CHAtoR VII. 


OF THE SLAVONIAN RACE. 


Section I . — General Survey. 

Although nations of Slavonian origin occupy the greater 
part of Europe to the eastward of the Vistula, and may be 
said to divide almost equally with the German race the northern 
region of this quarter of the world, their history is compara- 
tively of recent date. Our acquaintance with the German 
nations commences three centuries before the Christian era. 
We do not distinctly recognise the Slavonians till nearly nine 
hundred years afterwards. We find them first described by 
name in the works of two celebrated writers. Procopius, the 
historian of Justinian’s reign, terms them 2#cXa€^ rot, or Sclaveni; 
and his contemporary Jornandes gives to the same people, or 
rather to a subdivision of them, the designation of Sclavini.* 
There were, however, nations known long before this period 

* The name of Slav! or Slavonians, evidently identical with and Sda- 

vini, is supposed to he of Slavonian origin, hut it is differently explained and derived 
by Slavonian writers. By some it is said to mean ** the illustrious,'* or the glorious,** 
and is derived from Slava,'* glory. Such is Karamsin's opinion. A more probable 
account of this name is given by Dobrowsky, who observes that the Slavonian lan- 
guage has three terms equivalent to the Greek /3djoj3«po£, these are Czud, Wlach, * 
Niem. Czud or Tschud are foreign people, but particularly thofe suppose^to be 
of Finnish extraction ; Wlach, which is the Slavonian way of writing the word 
Wdsh, means, as does that term among the Germans, Gauls, or Italians ;** Niem 
applies especially to the Teutonic nations. In antithesis with which is in- 

terpreted “ Dumb or unintelligible people,” is Slowane, “ People of the word” — 
(sbwo,) or “ the speakers,” a meaning ^hich is stiU preserved in the name of the 
Slovaks and some other tribes of the same race. Slavi and Slavini or Slavonian 
were perhaps thence derived by a slight change of pronunciation. 
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in the eastern part of Europe, or in Sarmatia, from some of 
whom the Slavonian tribes have been supposed, perhaps with 
good reason, to be descended. The Venedaa, in the northern 
tracts near the coast of the Baltic, are by many writers re- 
garded as the ancestors of the Slavonian race ; others deduce 
that people from the ancient Sarmatae. We shall take some 
notice of the arguments by whicK these opinions are defended 
after surveying the history of this family of nations from the 
period when they become clearly known and identified. 

Jornandes distinguishes the whole Slavonian race by the 
collective term of Winidae, a slight modification of the name 
of Wends, which is applied to all the nations of this family 
by their German neighbours. After describing Dacia, now 
Hungary, surrounded by lofty Alps, namely, the Carpathian 
chain, he adds, that on the left side of these mountains towards 
the north, and from the source of the river Vistula, an immense 
region lies, which is inhabited by the populous nation of the 
Winidee. Different tribes of this race had, he says, particular 
epithets, but the names by which they were generally distin- 
guished were those of Slavini and Antes. They were all sub- 
ject to the Goths in the time of their great emperor Hermanricb, 
who was a contemporary of Julian. The Slavini were the western 
division : they occupied all the country between the Danube 
and the river Dniester or Tyras, and extended towards the 
north as far as the Vistula, termed by Jornandes the Viscla. 
To the eastward of the Sclavini and of the Dniester were the 
Antes, who reached down as far as the coast of the Euxine, 
and from the Tvras to the Dnieper or Borysthenes.* 

In anotliibr passage of his work, containing a brief account 
of the war in which king Hermanrich subdued the Wends, 
Jornandes makes three divisions of that people, which he terms 
Veneti, Antes, and Sclavi. Veneti is probably only a more 
latinised form of Winidae. He says expressly that all these 
th^e races were of one origin : Post Herulorum caedem idem 
Hermanricus in Venetos arma commovit, qui, quamvis armis 
dispertiti, sed numerositate pollentes, primo resistere cona- 
bantur. ut ab initio expositionis, vel catalogo gcntis dicere 

* Jornandes de Rebut Gbticis, apud Chrotium. 
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coepimus, ab una stirpe exorti, tria nunc nomina reddidere : 
id est Veneti, Antes, Sclavi : qui, quamvis nunc ita facientibus 
peccatis nostris ubique desssviant, tamen tunc omnes Herman- 
rici imperio serviere.” 

Procopius describes the same race under a parallel division : 
he terms the principal tribes Antse and Sclaveni — SicXaC^voi — 
but calls them collectively Iby a name not elsewhere found, 
namely, Spori.* “These nations,” he says, “the Sclaveni and the 
Antae, are not ruled by one chief, but live as of old, under a popu- 
lar government, and therefore their proceedings, both in pros- 
perity and adversity, are referred to public consultations. All 
common affairs, from ancient usage, are conducted in a similar 
manner among these barbarous tribes. . . .They dwell in misera- 
ble cabins erected at considerabledistancesfrom each other,and 
not unfrequently change the places of their abode. When they 
go to war, most of them march against their enemies with little 
bucklers and darts in their hands, and without breastplates. 
Some of them have not even a coat or cloak, and wear no 
covering but greaves about their thighs, and in this state come 
to battle with their adversaries. Both tribes have the same 
language, which is extremely barbarous. Nor do they differ in 
any respect from each other in person ; they are all of remark- 
ably good stature and powerful. Their complexions and 
hair are neither white nor yellow, nor entirely inclined to 
black, but all of them are somewhat red-haired. * They also 
live, like the Massagetee, in a hardy manner, neglectful of com- 
fort, and like them are always covered with a squalid filthiness. 
They are by no means cruel or malicious, but resemble the 
Hunns in their simple habits. In ancient times onb name was 
given both to the Antse and the Sclaveni : they were formerly 
called in common Spari, as I suppose, because they were 
scattered over the country in cabins separated from each 
other ; owing to this circumstance they extend themselves over 
a wide tract of land: most of the territories on the^JDanube^are 
in their possession.” f 

* Spori is probably an erroneous orthograpy of Sorbi^ a name coinjpAi;i to several 
tribes of the Slavonian family. * 

f It is worth while to advert to the discription given by Gibbon, chiefly from 
this passage of Procopius : Four thousand six hundred villages,” he says, 
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Procopius describes the Sclaveni and the Antas as inhabiting 
the northern side of the Danube, whence they made frequent 
incursions into the provinces on the right bank of that river, 
frequently plundering in their expeditions some of the most 
populous and fertile countries of the Byzantine empire.- 

It appears from this account that the Slavi possessed in the 
time of Jornandes, that is, after {he complete emigration of the 
Goths from their settlements on the Danube and to the north- 
ward of the Euxine, a great part of the countries which had 
been subdued by that people, and afterwards by the Hunns. 
From the Danube they reached northward across the Kra- 
pak or Carpathian chain into Poland and Russia. In the age 
of Jornandes there were no Slavic tribes on the Adriatic, or in 
the countries situated to the southward of the Danube, which 
they occupied, as we shall find, at a somewhat later period. 

Modern writers recognise the division of the whole Slavic 
race into two great branches, corresponding with those which 
are denominated in the above extracts Antes and Slavini. Tlie 
former is the eastern branch, the latter comprehends the western 
tribes of this family. The correctness of this division was 
perceived and exemplified by the learned Bohemian abbot 
Dobrowsky, one of the most profound investigators of the 
Slavic history and literature and antiquities, whose views have 
been adopted with little variation by succeeding writers.* 


were scattered over the provinces of Russia and Poland ; and the huts of the 
barbarians were hastily built of rough timber, in a country delicient both in stone 
and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the depths of forests, on the banks of 
rivers, on th'^edge^f morasses, we may not perhaps without flattery compare them 
to the architecture of the beaver, which they resembled in a double issue, to the 
land and water, for the escape of the savage inhabitants, an animal less cleanly, less 
diligent, and less social than that marvellous quadruped. The fertility of the soil, 
rather than the labour of the natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians.” 
The document whence Gibbon obtained the supposed number of Slavonian villages 
is a particular list in a cufious J\IS. of the year 650, found in the library of Milan, 
t^ch excrcissd the patience of the Count de Buet. Karamsin has examined this 
list, and he avers that it contains many names which are not Slavonian. He deems 
it unworthy of credit. 

* Doba'^Si^ky is followed by Adelung in the account of the Slavonic nations 
given in the second volume of the Mithridates, as likewise by Schaifarik, autnorof 
a learned work entitled Oeschichte dJt Slavischen Sprache und Literatur," pub- 
lished at Buda in 1826, and by the lAonymous writer of an excellent memoir on 
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Dobrowsky enumerates the dialects spoken by all the various 
nations of the Slavonian race, as follows. To the eastern 
division, as he says, belong, first, the Russian and its dialects ; 
second, the old Slavonian, the ecclesiastical or literary dialect 
of this language ; third, the modern Slavonic or Illyrian dialect, 
spoken in Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Dalmatia ; fourth, the 
Croatian; fifth, the Windish, spoken by the people termed 
Winds, in Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria or Steyermark, together 
with the variety of the Windish spoken in the county of 
Eisenberg. To the western branch of Slavonian dialects be- 
long, first, the Slovakian ; second, the Bohemian language ; 
third and fourth, the Wendish, in Upper and Lower Lusatia ; 
fifth, the Polish, with the Silesian variety of that language. 

Dobrowsky distinguishes the dialects belonging to these 
two classes of Slavonic idioms by certain particles, the use of 
which is common to a whole class, and unknown to the forms 
of speech which belong to the other class. I need not specify 
these, but shall merely remark that the dialects of the Slavonian 
language, though numerous and clearly marked, and even con- 
stituting groupes severally distinguishable, are yet by no means 
so remote from each other as are many idioms which are uni- 
versally regarded as dialects of one language. 


Section II . — Of the Eastern Slavic Nations or ^ Antes. 

First branch . — Paragraph 1. — Of the Russians. 

The Russians or Moscovites are one of the nations descended 
from that branch of the Slavonic race which' is termed by 
Jornandes Antes, and by Dobrowsky, the eastern division of 
the Slavi. The Russians, as it is well known, are by far the 
most numerous and extensively spread, and they occupy the 
regions furthest to the East of all the nations belonging to this 
stock.* The first notices discovered of tfie Antes are in the 

C •^v. 

the same subject in the American Biblical Repository, published at Andover, 
U. S., 1834. 

• The Wjatitsches or Vyatitsches.a Slavonian braj^ch on the upp|»<;r.rritory of 
the Oka, were, according to Nestor, the most eastern tribe of the whole Slavic race 
in the ninth century. (Nestor, Aelteste Jafirbiicher, Ac. Scherer. Muller’s Ugr. 
Volkst, ii. 247.) * 
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Gothic history of Jornandes, who mentions the conquest of 
that division of the Slaves by Vinitar, the successor of Her- 
manrich, king of the Goths. Vinitar was at that time tributary 
to the Hunns. He subdued the Antes^ who then inhabited the 
country lying to the northward of the Euxine. This tribe was 
afterwards liberated from the Gothic yoke by the assistance 
of the Hunns. The following is a brief sketch of the subse- 
quent history of the Russians as deduced by Adelung, chiefly 
from Von Schloezer’s edition of Nestor’s annals. 

The Russian people consisted in ancient times of many in- 
dependent tribes, who were spread over the regions extending 
northward from the mouths of the Danube. At an early period 
two principal states arose among the Russians, the northern 
one near lake IJmen, and the southern on the Dnieper, of 
which Kiew was the capital. The former consisted of the 
principal and most numerous tribes, and the latter of the Little 
Russians, or the western tribes, who, from the level plains which 
they inhabited, were named Poljmnen. The northern Rus- 
sians founded the state of Nowgorod, on which occasion they 
became intermixed with people of Finnish race. Internal 
quarrels brought the Slavi of Nowgorod, the Tschudes, and the 
Krivitsches near Polocz, about 862, under the dominion of 
Rurik and his Warjaega Rossi, a Scandinavian tribe to whom 
this denomination was given by the Finns. Rurik gave to 
his new subjects the first laws, and the principles of civili- 
sation as far as they were capable of receiving them at that 
time, and from this period the inhabitants of the state of Now- 
gorod were ternjed Russians, Hence we are enabled to ex- 
plain the tact, that some Greek writers, and even Nestor, 
distinguished the Russians from the Slavi, and the Russian 
from the Slavonian language. The real Russians were Swedes, 
and their idiom the Swedish language, which, however, as be- 
longing to the least .numerous party, soon gave way to the 
Sl^nian, and was swallowed up in it.* Rurik’s first successor 
Oleg conquered Kiew in 884, and united both states : thence 
^e name of Russians was extended over the Southern Slavi, 

in the country afterv^ards called the Ukraine. Vladimir, 

• 

* Even Rurik’s grandsons had SlavAiiun names, as Sviatoslav, .Taroslav, Ac. 
(See Andover Bibl. Repository, ubi supra, p. 302.) 
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between 980 and 1015, introduced the Christian religion, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Greek church, founded mona- 
steries, and laid thus the earliest foundations of literary and eccle- 
siastical culture. Kiew remained the njetropolis of the empire; 
and although the seat of government was removed to Susdal, 
and afterwards, in 457, to Vladimir, yet Kiew continued to be 
the centre of whatever learning existed in the country. About 
1236 the southern part of the Russian state fell under the 
dominion of the Mongolian Tartars, and the Poles gained pos- 
session of nearly the whole empire, which they held till Ivan 
Vasilievitsch restored its independence in the last half of the 
fifteenth century, and laid the foundation of its subsequent 
greatness. 

Paragraph 2. — Russian dialects.* 

There are three dialects of the Russian language, which may 
serve to distinguish three subdivisions of the rfice. 

1. The pure or proper Russian, the cultivated language 
of the whole Russian nation, spoken in Moscow and all the 
central parts of the European empire of Russia. Vulgar and 
corrupted branches of this dialect are those of Susdal and Olo- 
iietz, the last of which is intermixed with Finnish words. 

2. The Malo-Russian, the language of the south-eastern 
parts of European Russia, approaching to the old Slavic in 
many forms of expression and in the enumeration of some 
consonants. This dialect is perhaps richer than any other in 
national songs, many of which have a peculiar beauty. 

The Malo-Russian is essentially the same idiom as that of 
the Russniaks or Ruthenians, inhabitants of the ^'astern part 
of Galicia and the north-eastern districts of Hungary and 
Poland, who are about three millions of people. They belong 
to the Greek church, although beyond the limits of the Rus- 
sian empire. 

3. The White Russian is the dialect spoken jin Lithi^^nia 

and in part of White Russia, especially in Volhynia. The 
historical documents of Lithuania were written in this dialect, 
which was in use as a written language in the si^&nth and 
seventeenth centuries. % 

f 

* SchafTarik.— Bibl. Kepos. ubi supra. 
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Paragraph 3. — Of the southern branches of the Eastern Slavic 
stem : Servians, Croats, and Winds. 

Besides the Russians and the various tribes of the Western 
Slavonian race spread through the north of Europe, who will 
be mentioned in the sequel, there ^ire several nations belonging 
to the same family who inhabit the south-eastern part of the 
continent, or the countries between the Adriatic and the Euxine. 
The latter are partly subject to the Austrian and partly to the 
Ottoman empire. They may be divided into three classes, 
which are termed severally the Servians, the Croats, and the 
Winds, or Southern Wends. The tribes included in each of 
these classes are distinguished from those which belong to 
the other departments by their peculiar dialects, and by other 
characteristic differences. To the Servian branch, according 
to the evidence afforded by their idioms, belong the Servians 
properly so termed, inhabiting the province of Servia, the Bos- 
nians, the Bulgarians, the Uskoks, the Morlachians, the Sla- 
vonian people of Wallachia, the people of Eastern or Servian 
Dalmatia, including the republic of Ragusa, and the Servians 
scattered through Hungary and Siebenburg. The second, or 
Croat branch, includes not only the people of Croatia proper, 
but some Croat tribes inhabiting districts in Hungary, Dal- 
matia, and Carniola. The Winds, or Southern Wends, who 
constitute *a third branch belonging to this southern division of 
the Slavonian race, are distinguished likewise by peculiarities 
of dialects, and by the inveterate hatred which these people and 
the Croats^ everywhere bear to each other. The Winds are 
inhabitants of several provinces in the Austrian dominions, 
further to the north-west than the former tribes, as Carniola, 
Carinthia, and Stiria. 

These tribes are allied by their dialects to the Russians, 
much more nearly than to the Poles, or the western Slavonian 
nations. They are on this ground referred by Dobrowsky and 
Schaffarik to the great eastern division of the Slavic race, 
^^ftfccientjy; termed Antes. The proximity of idiom is such 
between the Servians and the Russians, that the former people, 
having embraced Christianity Jlbout a century before the latter, 
and having in use the Slavonian alphabet and liturgy framed 
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for them by Cyril and Methodius, these were adopted by the 
Russians on their conversion, and even continue to be used at 
the present day in the churches of Russia, having undergone 
but slight alterations. By Nestor, the old ecclesiastical 
Russian dialect is termed Servian; and both the Russians 
and the Servians long made use of the same Bible and 
other religious books, and* they understand each other in 
conversation better than the individuals of any other two 
Slavonian tribes. 

Respecting the history of the southern Slavonic tribes dif- 
ferent opinions have been maintained ; but this has not arisen 
from the want of data on which a tolerably certain conclusion 
might be established. Some writers have imagined that the 
Slavonian nations in the countries between the Adriatic and 
the Euxine, were the primitive inhabitants of that region. 

Dolci, a native of Dalmatia, identified the Slavonians with 
the old Illyrians ; and Katansich supposed the dialect of the 
Croats to be the old Pannonian language, on no other grounds 
than some forced etymologies of ancient Illyrian names from 
the Slavonic.” The Veneti, on the Adriatic gulf, have been 
imagined from their name to have been Wends or Slavonians ; 
and the Ragusan Count Sorgo even attempted to trace the 
names of the Greek and Roman gods from the same language. 
All these conjectures are founded, according to Dobrowsky, on 
ignorance of the historical fact, that the Slavonian tribes now 
inhabiting the country near the Danube and the Adriatic, first 
came into this region in the sixth century of our era.* 

The emigration of the Servians is recorded in an obscure 
passage of the Emperor Constantine, in his work ^ De Admi- 
nistrando Imperio,” which has been cited and illustrated by 
Adelung. It is nearly as follows : 

It must be understood that the Servians (meaning the 
Servians of Dalmatia and Illyricum) are descended from the 
Pagan Servii, also called White Servians, who jnhabit ^he 
further parts of Turcia, that is, Hungary, on which Francia 
(viz. the empire of the Franks, at that time including Bohe> 
mia,) borders, as likewise does Great dirobatia ^Jf^Croatia, 

¥ 

* Dobrowsky, Geschichte der Bdhniisd'.cr Sprache und iiltcrn Literatur. Prag. 
1808 . 
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still pagan, which is also called White Chrobatia. In that 
country therefore was the original abode of these Servians.” 

The White Servia, or rather the Great Servia, whence the 
Servians to the southward of the Danube are here said to have 
migrated, is shown by Adelung to have been Little or Red Rus- 
sia, on the Upper Vistula, and th^ modern East Gallicia. The 
Magna Chrobatia, whence the Croats proceeded, was also to 
the northward of Hungary, near the Carpathian chain. The 
movements of the Slavonian tribes towards the south appear to 
have been gradual, and as circumstances opened to them a 
way. Pannonia or Hungary was left vacant in the sixth cen- 
tury, in consequence of the migration of the Langobards into 
Italy. It fell into the possession of the Avars ; and on this 
occasion, Slavonic tribes, who were their allies or vassals, 
were settled in Carinthia and Carniola in the year 668.* Al- 
ready, in the age of Procopius, the northern bank of the Da- 
nube was in the possession of Slavonians of the race of Antes. 
These barbarians, in their annual expeditions into the provinces 
subject to Justinian, wasted the country of its former inhabit- 
ants, and the wilderness was peopled by hordes of their own 
kindred. In the first half of the seventh century, under the 
Emperor Heraclius, Slavonian tribes gained possession of Ser- 
via and Dalmatia. About the same time, several clans ar- 
rived in Bulgaria, to whom the Bulgarians, as conquerors of 
the country, assigned lands in 679. The colonies of this peo- 
ple extended from the Euxine to the Adriatic. The Croats 
became a powerful nation, and were ruled by sovereigns of 
their own they had possession of nearly all the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, and exercised piracy for many years in that 
sea and in the Mediterranean. 

I shall add some few particulars respecting these branches 
individually. 

A. Qf the Servian branch. 

^he Ser^an language is spoken by about five millions of 
neople. It extends, with some variation of dialect, over the 
Thhrkisl^ ai^d Austriaij provinces of Servia, Bosnia, Heraego- 
vina, Monte Negro, and Dalmatia, over Slavonia and the east- 
ern part of Croatia. Of thes% pro vinces, Dalmatia belongs to 

* Dobrowsky, ubi supra, p. 7* 
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the Roman Catholic church, and the literature of its particular 
dialect has been modified by the Catholic priests, and is termed 
the Glagolitic. The Servians and Slavonians of the Greek 
church continue to use the Cyrillic alphabet unchanged.’*^ 

B. Of the Croats. 

The Croats are chiefly the* inhabitants of the Austrian king- 
dom of Croatia. The Croat language is intermediate between 
the Servian and the Windish. 

C. The Winds or Slovenzi. 

The Slavic inhabitants of Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, and 
of Eisenburg and Saala in Hungary, about 300,000 in number, 
call themselves Slovenzi. By foreigners they are generally 
called Vindes or Windes. The Slavic settlements in Carniola 
took place very early, certainly not later than the fifth century. 
It has been lately proved that this part of the Slavic race was 
first acquainted with the use of letters, probably even before 
the time of Cyril. Several^ very old MSS. have been dis- 
covered in it in the library at Munich. ^ According to Kopitar, 
a writer of great celebrity on the Slavic antiquities, the true 
home of the old Slavonic church language is to be found 
among the Pannonian Slavi, the Slovenzi or Winds, and it 
was for them that the old Slavonic Bible was translated.f 
But the liturgy of Methodius was soon supplanted in this 
country by the Roman Catholic ritual. J 


Section III . — Of the Western Slavic Nations. 

To the western division of the Slavic race belong the Bo- 
hemians, the Slovaks, the Poles, the Sorabians and the North- 
ern Wends. 

We have obset-ved that all or nearly all the Eastern Slavi, 

* Sdiaifarikf—Bibl. Repos, ubi supra. 

+ Kopitar, the author of a learned paper in the “ Wiener J^rbiicher*' on Sfe^vic 
literature^ Ann. 1822. He maintains that the Slovenzi or Wends were the dio- 
cesans of Methodius, for whose use he and Cyril translated the Bible, and th,^ 
these two brethren, at a later periodj carried it to the Servians, wlu?amffderstood it 
and used it. Dobrowsky thought it was originally made for the Servians. See 
the opinions of these writers discussed in Andover Bibl. Repos. 1834, p. 347. 

t A new version of the whole Bible in this language was published in 1800 at 
LaiOach in five volumes. 
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including the Russians and those tribes who passed the 
Danube and settled in Servia, Croatia, and the Austrian pro- 
vinces, obtained the rudiments of civilisation, and the first in- 
struction in the Christian faith, from missionaries of the Greek 
Church. In the latter provinces the Church of Rome after- 
wards modified the ecclesiastical discipline first introduced, 
and changed the literature of Cyril and Methodius into what 
is called the Glagolitic. But the Western Slavi owe their 
earliest instruction to missionaries from Rome, who introduced 
the light of Christianity and the blessings of civilisation among 
the Bohemians and the Poles. The northern Wends, as well 
as their neighbours in Prussia of a different race, were sub- 
dued by the arms of the Saxons and the Teutonic knights. 

1. The Tschechi or Bohemians. 

The language of the Bohemians has been the most cultivated 
among all these dialects. Christianity was introduced among 
the Bohemians during the latter part of the ninth century, and 
doubtless with it the knowledge of letters. The oldest speci- 
men, however, that is extant of the Bohemian language is a 
short hymn of Bishop Adalbert, which, somewhat modified, 
is still sung in some of the churches of Bohemia : it is given 
by Dobrowsky in the work already cited. The earliest Bo- 
hemian chronicler was Dalemil, who wrote his chronicle in 
rhyme, about 1310. In the. same century the first Bohemian 
version was made, of which a copy in a parchment manu- 
script is preserved in the royal library of Dresden. From that 
time the culture of the Bohemian language and manners im- 
proved aft^ German models, and attained its highest refine- 
ment under Rudolph. 

The interval between 1577 and 1610 was the Augustan 
age of Bohemia. Tlie literature, together with the national 
spirit of the people, fell into decay at the close of that period, 
an^became^almost extinct during the thirty years’ war. The 
Bohemians were termed by other Slaves, Tschechi or Chechi, 
^KjJ^ch, according to Dobrowsky, means the foremost ; de- 
scriDing7 apparently, the local position of this tribe in relation 
to the great body of the nation^ Bohemia, as it is well known, 
is the name, not of the peopl? but of the country, which ob- 
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tained this term when inliabited by the Celtic Boii, who were 
succeeded by the German Marcomanni, as were the latter by 
the Moravians. The Slavonians occupied Bohemia about the 
middle of the sixth century, after the destruction of the Thu- 
ringian kingdom, in which Bohemia was probably included. 

The Moravians are nearly akin to the Tschechi or Bo- 
hemians. Their dialects are said to be merely varieties of the 
Bohemian language. The Moravians take their name from 
the river Morava : they give to their idiom the term of Mo- 
rawsky gazyk, and decline that of Czechy gazyk, or the Bo- 
hemian speech. 

The Slavonian inhabitants of Moravia are in several di- 
visions, and have various dialects. The first, or Hannaks, 
taking their name from the river Hanna, are the agricultural 
peasantry of the province. The Slovaks or Slavaks are the 
Slavonian people who inhabit the eastern frontier of Moravia 
and some of the upper districts of Hungary.* 

2. The Slo'eak8.'\ 

The Slovaks are a Slavic people who inhabit the north- 
western parts of Hungary. Colonists of the same race are also 
scattered over all the other parts of that country. Before the 
arrival of the Magyars or of the Hungarian nation, the principal 
inhabitants of Hungary or Pannonia were of the Slavic race. 
At what exact period they entered it is uncertain. In early 
times the Sarmatae Limigantcs or Jazyges Metanastae, between 
the Danube and the Theiss, invested the Byzantine empire on 
that side, but their name soon disappears ; and^in the ninth cen- 
tury, already converted to Christianity, we hear of the Slovaks, 
whose designation has the same import and who may be the 
same people, in the region adjacent to the Waag and Gran, 
within the short-lived Slavonian kingdom of Great Moravia. 

« 

* The idiom of the Moravians and Slavonians of Upper Hungajry are so n^rto, 
or rather identical with the Bohemian, that one grammar is applicable to all of them. 
The grammar of Franz Tmka, published at Vienna in 1832, is thus entitled : 

Theoretisch-Practisches Lehrbuch der Slawischen Sprache in Bohi^, M^t^'en 
und Ober-Ungarn, &c.’' ^ 

*t' The Slovaks must not be confoumTed with the Slovenzi, a branch of the 
Eastern Slavi before described. ^ 
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The rest of Pannonia was inhabited by more warlike Turkish 
tribes, the Bulgarians and the Khazars. In 894 the Magyars 
conquered Pannonia and drove the Slovaks into the moun- 
tainous parts, while they settled themselves in the plains. 
The Slovaks continue to inhabit that part of Hungary within 
the Theiss: they are about 1,300,000 Catholics and 500,000 
Protestants. * 

The Slovakian dialect is nearly related to the old Slavonic ; 
the region about the Carpathian mountains, the seat of the 
ancient as well as modern Slovaks, having been the centre 
whence the Slavic nations, now spread through Eastern Europe, 
issued. The Slovakian dialect, according to Dobrowsky, ap- 
proaches likewise to the oldest forms of the Bohemian, and is 
the link which unites it with the Croat and Windish, and it 
thus forms a bond of connexion between the eastern and 
western stems of the great Slavic race. 


3. The Lechs or Poles, 


The Lechs or Lechi were a Slavic people who occupied the 
country on the Vistula and Warta in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. Their name,Lekhor Ljakh, signified ‘‘free or noblemen,’' 
a meaning which it still retained in the Bohemian in the four- 
teenth century. The Lechs were divided into several tribes, 
of which, according to Nestor, those only who dwelt on the 
vast plains — polie — of the Ukraine were at first called Polyane^ 
Poles ; that is, inhabitants of the plains. The tribes who oc- 
cupied Massovia were called MasowshanOy the Lekhs who 
went to Pomerania, Pomeriane ; the name of Poles became 
general alv)ut *tlie tenth century. In 840, the chiefs of the 
different Lechish tribes united themselves under one head and 
chose a peasant named Pjast for their duke, whose pos- 
terity reigned six hundred and thirty years. From Germany 
and Bohemia Christianity was conveyed to Poland in the 
ninth century. Acfeording to Dobrowsky the forms of the 
li^tin church were adopted generally in 965. The Polish 


J[anguage was despised as the dialect of the illiterate. 
^^\delung^ distinguishes as dialects of th^ Polish, the Ma- 


sovian and the Kassubian; the latter is spoken in Pomerania, 
Lunenburg, and West Prussia. 


VOL. III. 
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The Polish language is spoken by a population of about ten 
millions.* In many parts of Poland other races and languages 
prevail, Rs the Russniak in White and Black Russia, the Lithu- 
anian in Lithuania. These countries were subjected by the 
Poles, to whom -at one period even the ancient Smolensk, and 
Kiew, the royal seat of Vladimir, belonged. 

4. Of the Sorahiana and Northern Wends. 

When the Burgundians, Suevi, Heruli, and other Northern 
German tribes moved towards the south to inundate the Ro- 
man empire, they left an extensive region on the Baltic coast 
either wholly destitute of inhabitants, or so thinly peopled 
as to afford a ready entrance to numerous bands of the Slavic 
stem, who passed over the Vistula and occupied the vacant 
space. Tribes of the new race spread themselves along the 
sea border from the mouth of the Vistula to that of the Elbe. 
They established independent communities through Northern 
Germany, which maintained their freedom for centuries. They 
built on the coast of the Baltic at the mouths of rivers many 
flourishing towns, carried on commerce, improved in the arts, 
and appear to have learnt from their German neighbour the 
use of Runic letters, but rejected Christianity and true civili- 
sation. In some of these towns they erected temples adorned 
with barbaric magnificence to their pagan gods. Rhetra 
contained the shrine of their idol Rhadagast, whose image 
was not long since discovered at Prilwitz. Haml^urg was a 
town of the Slavic tribe of the Obotrites ; Weneta, at the 
mouth of the Oder, was a city of great extent and wealth, and 
the principal emporium of the Baltic trade. Rf maips of marble 
and alabaster mark the spot where Weneta sunk into the sea. 
Julin, which succeeded to its splendour, rejected Christianity. 
“Suddenly,” says Von Muller, “lightning set fire to its wooden 
streets, and the whole city was consumed.” Mecklenburg still 
bears the name derived from the “ Mikli” or Slavic priests. 
Charlemagne prevailed upon the Obotrites to embrace Clfics- 
tianity, and defended them against the Saxon Wittikind, who 
was provoked by their compliance; but when the infljienc^^^ 
the Carlo vingian princes was withdrawn, the ancient super- 

t. 

* Schaflfarik’s Geschichte. Andover Bibl. Repos. 
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stition resumed its sway, and three centuries elapsed before the 
darkness of paganism was entirely dispelled from the whole 
northern region of Germany. Except in Lusatia even the lan- 
guage of these Slavic tribes has disappeared. 

The Slavic tribe who occupied Lusatia, and still preserve 
their idiom, are termed Sorabians, or by themselves Srbie. 
The Sorabians possessed districts from which the Hermun- 
durians or Thuringians had partly retired on the destruction 
of the Thuringian kingdom by the Franks in 528. They had 
kings of their own, possessed the present Osterland, both the 
Lusatias, the territory of Anhalt, the Electoral circle, and the 
southern part of the mark of Brandenburg. After their con- 
quest the more industrious Germans established villages within 
the borders of the indolent Slavic inhabitants, and the German 
language and population gradually encroached on the Sora- 
bian. In the fourteenth century, the use of this language was 
forbidden in courts of justice, and it gradually disappeared, 
except in Lusatia, where it still subsists. Many books, and 
especially religious formularies, have been translated into it. 
Lusitze, whence the native appellation was derived, means in 
their language, ‘swampy land.’ 

The other tribes of Northern Wends are comprehended under 
the following names : — 1. The Obotrites, people in Mecklen- 
burg. 2. The Wagrians, in Holstein. 3. The Luititsians or 
Wiltzes, ill Pomerania, called also Weletabes ; they were con- 
quered A.D. 781 by the Obotrites, and the whole country 
from the Oder to the Vistula formed for more than one 
hundred and fjfty years a great Wendish kingdom. 4. Po- 
labes, or people on the Elbe, from Labe, the Slavic name 
for that river.* 5. Linones, from the river Leyne, who long 
preserved their language : the last person who spoke it died 
in 1404. 

# 

S^TiON IV. — Further Observations on the Languages and 
Literature of the Slavonic Nations, 

It is* urifversally kiiown that the Slavonic dialects belong 
to the Indo-European system of languages. As it has happened 

* Polabe means ^on the Elbe;’ so Pomerania, from Po-mer, <on the sea.’ 

E E 2 
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in other instances, the Slavonic idioms, before comparative 
philology had been much cultivated, have been supposed to 
bear a particular affinity to some individual member of that 
groupe. L’Evesque, a well-known writer on the history of 
the Russians, struck with the resemblance which he detected 
between the Russian and La^in languages, concluded that the 
inhabitants of Latium must have been a Slavonian colony.* 
Others have thought the Slavonic nearly related to the Greek, 
and Dunkousky, in a work entitled Die Griechen als Sprach- 
verwandte der Slaven,” published at Presburg in 1828, con- 
tended that a knowledge of the Slavic dialects is indis- 
pensable for the elucidation of doubtful words in the Greek 
language. This analogy has struck the modern Greeks ; and 
a Greek priest, Constantine, published a work containing eight 
hundred pages of words corresponding in the Greek and Rus- 
sian.f Some students of the Celtic language have fancied a 
near relation between the Celtic and the Slavonian ; and it was 
observed by Schloezer that a great proportion of the Slavonic 
roots are common to that language and the Gothic, and 
some have gone so far as to class the Slavic among Gothic 
or old German dialects. The affinity of the Slavonic and 
the Sanskrit is very obvious : a comparison of the numerals 
and of many common vocables will convince the reader, 
that in the forms of words and in the prevailing elements of 
articulation, the Slavic is nearer to the ancient language of 
Hindustan than any of the idioms already mentioned. As 
philological researches are not my principal object I shall 
satisfy myself with having stated these facts^.ancj^ must refer 
my readers who wish to examine the relations of the Slavic 
language to some writers who have expressly treated on it.+ 

The Slavi were late in obtaining letters and a domestic lite- 

* L*Evesque, Essai sur les Rapports de la I^angu^ des Slaves avec celle des 
anciens habitans de Latium. 

t It must be observed that the correspondence is not of modem'date, or su^as 
can have origmated from later intercourse between the Russians and the Greeks. 

X Dobrowsky, Geschichte der Bohmischen Sprache und altern Literatur; 

1818 . And Schaffarik, Geschichte der Slavischen Sprache und liiteratur; Buda, 
1826 . Also an historical view of the Sjavic language and its various dialects, 
published in the fourth volume of the Fiblical Repository of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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rature. Their solitary and unsocial life was unfavourable to 
mental improvement. Yet poetry appears to have been cul- 
tivated by the Servians and by the Russians even in pagan 
times.^ From the age of Rurik^ and even at an earlier period, 
the Russians inhabited towns and villages; and Vladimir the 
Great, the first Christian monarch, established schools, and 
employed Greek artists to embellish the churches founded at 
Kiew, into which the Slavonic liturgy, some time before com- 
posed by Cyril for the Slavonians in the south, was soon in- 
troduced. Vladimir and his knights were at the same time 
the patrons and heroes of the Russian poems, as were Char- 
lemagne and his peers of the romances of the Franks. The 
literature of the Slavi is, from its very commencement, mo- 
nastic. Nestor and Dalemil are the earliest authentic his- 
torians of great celebrity among these nations. The former 
of these was a Russian, the latter a Bohemian. Nestor is uni- 
versally considered as the father of Russian history. The 
Russians have indeed, like other nations, fabulous legends, 
which reach up to a period of higher antiquity. According 
to Bishop Joachim, Slaven, a grandson of Japhet, built in 
Russia the city of Slavensk, where a long line of princes 
reigned before the time of Riirik, the real founder of the Rus- 
sian monarchy. But these stories are as unworthy of credit 
as the tales of our Geoffrey. Nestor was a writer of a different 
class, and^alinost deserves a place by the side of the Venerable 
Bede. He was an ecclesiastic of the monastery of Petschersky, 
and died in the year 1056. He was a person of great mental 
activity, and collected information from all sources on which 
it was attainable. He consulted the oldest men of Kiew, and 
the best-informed persons of various towns in Russia. He 
collected the oral traditions of earlier, times, examined the 
monuments and tombs of ancient princes, and the registers of 
the churches. His^ annals were edited not long ago by the 
l^rned Vcvn Schloezer, the author of several well-known works 
on the history of the northern nations. The chronicles of 
-JJI^stor are accounted authentic, but they do not carry back 
the history of the Rifssians into periods of remote antiquity .f 

* See Dr. Bowring's prefaces to hit^pecimens of Russian and Servian Poetry. 

t Dobrowsky, Geschichte der Bdhmischen Sprache und altern Literatur. 
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Dalemil, the Bohemian chronicler, was much later than 
Nestor, and a writer of quite different character. His whole 
chronicle is in Bohemian rhymes, and was long a very popular 
work among his countrymen. It was composed at the mona- 
stery of Buntzlaw, and brings down the Bohemian history to 
the coronation of King John in 1311, soon after which it 
was composed . The writer was an ardent patriot, full of hatred 
towards the Germans, whom he regarded as the oppressors of 
his country ; and he magnifies the achievements of every war- 
rior of the genuine Slavic race. The prevalence of Teutonic 
manners and the German language was a common matter of 
complaint among the Bohemians of this time.^ 


Section V. — Of the Moral Character of the ancient Slavic 
Race. Comparison of the Germans, Sarmatce, and Slavo- 
nians. 

The ancient writers not yet acquainted with the Slavic na- 
tions, at least by their common name, contrast the German 
and Sarmatic races. The Sarmatm, according to Tacitus, dif- 
fered from the Germans in living on horseback and among 
horses : they were not accustomed like the Germans to travel 
far, or with speed on foot : they built no houses or fixed ha- 
bitations, but had their dwelling upon wheels or in movable 
waggons : in warfare they used no shields. In all fhese par- 
ticulars, Tacitus informs us, they differed from the Germans, 
as likewise from the Venedi, another race dwelling beyond 
the Vistula. The Sarmatse and Venedi resembled qpch other 
in the squalid filthiness of their habits and the indolence of their 
lives. The Sarmatas of a later age roved about the steppes of 
Scythia, according to the description of Ammianus,t with 
numerous herds, directed by the choice of pasturage or the 
pursuits of war. Their movable towns orvsamps consisted of 

* Two miserable hexameters by Abbot Peter Von Kbnigral are cited by Po- 
browsky, in which this ascendancy is notified : 

‘‘ Turba Bohemorum canit hoc, quod scivK eorum 
Lingua, sed ipsorum pars maxima Teutonicorum 
Gantat Teutonicum.” 

•|- Ammian. Marcel, lib. xvii. c. 12. 
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wagons drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents, the 
ordinary abode of their wives and children. In this they re- 
sembled the more ancient Scythians, according to the earliest 
description of that people.* The strength of their armies 
w’^as in bands of fleet horsemen. Their arms were strong bows, 
with quivers of arrows, headed by fish>bones in the want of 
iron, and dipped in poison. Though of a different race from the 
modern Kalmuks, they resembled that nomadic people in all 
the particulars of their roving and predatory life. 

All these habits were unknown to the German tribes, who 
had fixed or permanent houses and villages or towns, whose 
armies consisted of foot-soldiers, and who among barbarous 
nations were equally distinguished for the cleanliness of their 
habits, and for the comparative purity of their morals. In 
two remarkable traits the Germans differed from the Sarmatic, 
as well as from the Slavic nations, and indeed from all those 
other races to whom the Greeks and Romans give the desig- 
nation of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom, and 
regard for the rights of men ; secondly, to the respect paid by 
them to the female sex, and the chastity for which the latter 
were celebrated among the people of the north. These were 
the foundations of that probity of character and self-rfespect 
and purity of manners, which may be traced among the Ger- 
mans and Goths even during pagan times, and which when their 
sentiments were enlightened by Christianity, brought out those 
splendid traits of character which distinguish the age of chi- 
valry and romance. The Sarmatse had all the vices of orien- 
tals : their polygamy, their sensuality, and their abject servility. 
Nor were the nations whose name furnished the modern lan- 
guages with a term for slave^ in any of these instances superior 
to the Sarmat®. The Venedi, as Tacitus informs us, agreed 
with the Germans in dwelling in fixed houses, in travelling on 
foot, and in using is battle the defence of shields : unlike them, 
4hey inhabited not open steppes, but woody and mountainous 
tracts. The Sclaveni described by Procopius lived in miser- 
"^'«J?le cabins, solitary, and .scattered at remote distances from 
each other among the woods, not collected into villages : they 

* Sjcv0ac voflfrSaQ oi vXeKrdLQ frrkyaQ 

UtddpiTioi vaiova in tvKVKXoig oxoig , — Prom. Vinct. 
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were neglectful of ordinary personal comforts, and covered 
with squalid filthiness. They were almost naked savages. 
Some of them had not even a coat or cloak to cover them, and 
wore no clothing but hose up to their waists, which they put 
on when they went to battle,* For the rest, they had no de- 
fensive armour about their bodies. Most of them went to 
battle carrying short bucklers and javelins in their hands. 
At other times they were accustomed to lie in solitary ambush 
behind a bush or a rock, and to wait with patience for an op- 
portunity of seizing suddenly upon their enemy 

Section VI . — Of the Mythology of the Slavic Nations. 

As the Slavic nations have preserved no relics of ancient 
literature or even of traditional poetry from periods of remote 
antiquity, nearly all that wc know of their mythology must 
be collected from incidental notices given by foreign writers. 
Procopius has left a few general remarks ; but it is evident 
that he possessed very little information on this subject. Some 
brief accounts of the destruction of idolatry in Russia are to be 
found in the narratives of Christian missionaries who planted 
the true religion in that country. The superstitions of the 
Western Slaves or Obotrites and their kindred tribes have 
furnished the subject of many works of research published 
by German writers, who have treated it rather in the manner 
of antiquarians than in that of philosophical investigation. 
The principal sources of knowledge are passages in the works 
of some old historians who have described the Obotrites and 
other Wendish tribes in the north of Germany, while they 
were still subsisting in their independent states, and maintaining 
a protracted struggle in defence of their liberty and pagan su- 
perstition against the Saxon princes and the Teutonic knights, 

* 'Ava^vpiSag ivapfioodfitvoi /xexpi tg rd aiSoia, Procop. Bell. Gotth. iii. 
Corpus Byzant. tom. ii. p. 132. 

t The fifth volume of Karamsin’s history contains a good picture of the man- 
ners and civil condition of the Russians; but this refers to a later date ih^ 
the period in which I have endeavoured to trace the ^chnographicai^characters of 
the Slavic race. 

$ The worship of the heathen gods amon^ the Obotrites or Wends of Mecklen- 
burg reaches down within the historical age of Germany, to a period at which we 
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Though the ancient Slavi were, as we have seen, a very rude 
and barbarous people, they appear tohave been elevated in their 
religious ideas and their conceptions of the nature of the Deity 
far above the Turanian nations and the Siberians, who wor- 
shipped the material and visible universe, and were addicted 
to the superstition of the Schamapists, or the Fetisism of the 
North. They held, as we shall observe, the oriental dogma of 
two principles, which gives evidence that their belief was con- 
nected with the ancient religion of Iran. They were poly- 
theists in the sense in which most nations may be so termed ; 
that is, they believed the existence of many invisible agents, 
but they supposed all of them to be under the command of 
a supreihe ruler. The Sclaveni — 'LKXatijvoi — says Procopius, 

worship one God, the maker of lightning — tov r^c 'AarpaTrfii 
drifitovpyov. They regard him as the sole governor of the uni- 
verse, and sacrifice to him oxen and victims of all descriptions. 
They likewise pay veneration to rivers and nymphs and some 
other inferior divinities: to all these they perform offerings and 
sacrifices, in the midst of which they make divinations/'* 

might look for authentic and correct accounts. There are three German historians 
of the middle ages who are regarded as principal sources of information on the 
mythology and worship of the Slavi. The first of these is Dithmar, a Count of 
Waldeck and bishop of Merseburg. This writer lived at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, at a period when the idolatrous worship of the Obotrites at 
Rhetra, which kas its principal centre, had been restored, after a temporary aboli- 
tion, effected through the zeal of Christian missionaries and princes. He wrote a 
chronicle of the history of Henry I. and the three Othos, and died before the year 1 030. 
His work was published at Helmstadt in 1067, and was included by Leibnitz in his 
collection ofthe Brun«^wick historians. The second writer is Adam of Bremen, who 
lived in the same century, had much intercourse with the Wends, particularly the 
W agrians or W^ends of Holstein, and wrote an ecclesiastical history, extending from 
the year 778 to 1072. A third writer is Helmoldus, whose history of the Slavi or 
“ Chronica Slavorum” was published by Henry Bangert, at Lubeck, in 1702. These 
three historians treat almost exclusively of the western branches of the Wends in 
Mecklenburg and Holstein. # There are a few scattered notices to be collected from 
oth«j^writers resp^ecting the superstitions of the more eastern tribes of the same stock, 
as tne Sorabians, the Moravians, Bohemians, Poles, and Russians. Lastly, con- 
^^siderable light has been thrown on the same subject, by the remains of statues and 
of {[le Slavonic gods, ai^d the implements of superstitious rites, which have 
A been found in different parts of the Wendish country, and particularly, as we shall 
have occasion to observe, by some curious and unexpected discoveries of inscrip- 
tions in Mecklenburg. ^ 

* Procop. CfBsariens. Bdl. Gotth. ubi supra. 
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The assertion that the Slavonic nations^ notwithstanding 
their polytheism and the worship paid by them to inferior di- 
vinities, believed in the existence of one supreme God, under 
whom all the rest acted as subordinate agents, is confirmed by 
Helmoldus, who was well acquainted by personal intercourse 
with the Obotrites and the northern Wends. He says,* 

Among the various deities whom they suppose to preside 
over fields and forests, pain and pleasure, they nevertheless 
confess the more powerful God in heaven who rules the rest, 
and employs himself merely in heavenly affairs. The other 
gods they believe to follow separate duties, and to be his off- 
spring ; and the nearer each is to that God of gods, the better 
they consider him.” Karamsin, the learned historial? 6^i||Sii V 
Russian empire, is of opinion that the Slavi, in the midst ^ 
their foolish superstitions, believed in the existence of one alK 
powerful Divinity, to whom the immensity of the skies, embeK 
lished with the sparkling light of the stars, formed a templ€^\ 
worthy of his supreme greatness ; who while his attention was 
occupied with higher matters, confided to his offspring the 
government of the earth. To him,” as Karamsin supposes, 

the Slavi erected no temple, being persuaded that mortals 
can hold no communication with him ; and that in their ne- 
cessities they must have recourse to gods of a second ordei^ 
whose office it is to give timely aid to brave and virtuous 
men.”-|- 

The religion of the Slavi contained the dualism of the Iranian 
nations, and the opposition of the good and evil principles, the 

* Chronica Slavorum Hdmoldi Fresbyteri Bosoniensis, et Amoldi, Abbatis Lu- 
becensis, a quibus Res Slavicae et Saxonicse fere a tempore Carol! Magni usque ad 
Ottoneni IV. exponuntur, Henr. Bangertus e MSS. codicibus recensuit et notis 
illustravit. Lubecae, 1559. 4to. 

Helmoldus,** says Bangert, lived e& state qu5 hsec nostra liubeca condita 
est, i.e. circa a.d. 1140.** He was a missionary amtng the IVagrians, and had a 
temple and domuncula in Bosow, near the Lacus Plonensis, andcwas thenceqjgi^ed 
Presbyter Bosoniensis. The coast of the Baltic was then subject to the pagan 
Slavi, and Hamburg was in their possession. How they came into the coim 
previously possessed by the Vandili is explained by Helmoldus in lib. c. 9rHe 
used the help and authority of Geroldus, the last bishop of Aldenburg in Wagria, 
and the first of Lubeck. Nobody before Helmoldus wrote so fully on the history of 
the Slavi. He died 1170. Amoldus cSntinued his Chronica down to 1108. 

* Karamsin, Hist, of the Russian Empire, tom. 1. 
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foimer identified with light, the latter with darkness. The 
former was termed, as we learn from Helmoldus and others, 
Veli-bogc,^ or the White god ; the latter Czerne-bogc, or the 
Black divinity. Czerne-bogc, or Tschernebog, was represented 
even in the temples of the Wends on the Baltic, a circumstance 
which points to their Asiatic origin, under the figure of a lion. 
To him appeasing sacrifices are supposed to have been offered. 
Sviatovid, or the god of light, was worshipped in the isle of 
Rugen. Peroun, or the god of thunder, was the principal di- 
vinity of the Russians, whose image was publicly destroyed on 
the introduction of Christianity. The Obotrites and other 
Wendish nations in Germany worshipped many different gods, 
adopCe<iMn part, as it would appear, from the Teutonic tribes 
whom they succeeded. The following is an enumeration of 
s0me of the most remarkable.f The Sorabians or Wends of 
Lausitz or Lusatia assigned the first place to Swantewit and 
Radagast.:]; The Moravians worshipped Peron or Pierun, 
Radgostor Radegast, Witislaw and the Krasopaiii the Bohe- 
mians, Peron, together with Swantewit :|| the Poles had nearly 
the same gods. According to the opinion of Alexander Gua- 
nini,5[ they worshipped the sun, which was Swantewit, or the 
sacred light of other Wendish nations ; the moon ; and tempest, 
which they termed Pogwist. Jupiter was termed by them 
Jessa; Pluto, Lacton; Ceres, Nia; Venus, Marzana; Diana, 
Zievonia; Castor and Pollux, Lei us and Potetus. John Du- 
glossus further adds, that Mars was called Liadu ; Venus, 
Djedijielia; and tempests, Pogoda.** 

A very remarlcable collection of Slavic remains was dis- 

* Bog or Boga means God in the Slavic language. This was also a Bulgarian 
word. It is observed in the Panoplia Dogmatica” of Nicetas Cboniates Acomi- 
natus, Boy, i} twv BovXydpwv yXwoo’a jcoXcZ tov 6c6v. (Montfaucon, Palsogr. 
Graec. p. 333.) 

t Masch mentions the gods of the Prussians, of whom Hartknoch has given an 
account among the objects of* worship among the Wends. But the Prussians were, 
as ^shall see, nbt Wends, but a different race. Hartknoch says that Percunus and 
PicoUo or Potrimpi were their principal deities. 

t Abr. Frenzel de Diis Soraborum in G. Hoffmann's Scriptorum Lusat. CoUect. 
1719.* • • ^ * 

§ T. G. Stredowski, Sacra Moravias Historiae, Solislar. 1710. 

II Paul Stransky, Resp. Bohem. Lugd.^BBt. 1634. 

f Descriptio SarmaU Europ. 1581. ** Hist. Polon. lib. L ed. 1711. 
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covered at Prilwitz on the supposed site of the ancient Rhetra/ 
where theObotriteS made their longest resistance to the Saxons, 
and where, as we learn from Adam of Bremen, Dithmar and Hel- 
moldus, there was a celebrated temple of Radagast, surrounded 
by the pantheon of Slavonian deities. Their images were found 
each bearing its proper designation, as well as the more ge- 
neral one of Velibog or Czernebog; the statues were con- 
structed with rude art, in pieces separate, but afterwards molten 
together. Their names are in Runic characters, borrowed 
doubtless by the Wends from their German neighbours, or 
left by the Vandals, who had possessed the country before 
their arrival. 

Every trait that can be discovered of the ancient Slavish 
rites and superstitions tends to confirm the opinion of their 
Asiatic origin.f It is to be regretted that no monuments re- 
main to elucidate the interior dogmas or metaphysical notions 
connected with their worship. 


Section VII . — Inquiry into the early History of the Nations 
inhabiting the Eastern Parts of Europe. 

We have in the preceding sections traced the ethnological 
divisions of the Slavic race, and the history of the different rami- 
fications of that stock which have constituted from the sixth 
century the great mass of European population in the countries 
to the eastward of Germany and of the Vistula. We com- 
menced this investigation from the age of Jornandes and Proco- 
pius, by whom the Antes and Sclaveni are firfit mentioned by 
name, and described in a manner that leaves no room for doubt 
as to the identification of the races so termed with the Slavonian 
nations of modern times. We must now attempt some elu- 
cidation of the earlier ethnography of the same region, and 

endeavour to determine with what divi^sion of its more an- 

*• ^ 

* In the curious work of Hofprediger Masch on the gods of the Obotrites, a par- 
ticular account is to be found of these remains. An analysis of that work ma^ be^ 
seen in the West of England Journal, with copies of^Masch*s engrarings^represent- 
ing the rude figures of Radegast, Podaga^Sieba, Pya, Czernebog, and other idols. 

+ The gods Sieba and Vodha occurring among the idols of Prilwitz are perhaps 
imitations of Siva and Buddha. 
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cient inhabitants the Slavic race was connected in origin and 
descent. 

We have seen that the Antes and Sclaveni,the eastern and 
western branches of the Slavic race, were spread, about the 
middle of the sixth century, over a vast space in the eastern 
parts of Europe, extending from the Danube and the Euxine 
to a great but undefined distance towards the north ; and that 
from west to east they reached from the Theiss or Tibiscus 
to the Dniester, and even as far as the Borysthenes. Of these 
countries, after their abandonment by the Goths and the re- 
treat or destruction of the Hunns, the Slavic nations appear to 
have been the principal inhabitants. The repeated revolutions 
which had taken place in this part of Europe had changed in 
many instances the relative positions of the different nations, 
and it is not easy to connect the Slavi with any one of the 
races whose names are well known to us in the earlier history 
of the same countries. In order to obtain as much light as 
possible on this subject it will be necessary to take a general 
survey of the ancient population of Sarmatia. 

The eastern parts of Europe to the northward of the Danube 
were little known to the Greeks and Romans, The Vistula 
was generally considered as the eastern boundary of Germany, 
and the country beyond that river was termed by the Romans, 
and by late Greek writers, Sarmatia. Thus Ptolemy describes 
it : “ Sarmatia in Europe is bounded towards the west by the 
river Vistula, and by a line drawn midway between the source 
of that river and the Sarmatic mountains, and by those moun- 
tains themselves.”* Pomponius Mela mentions the Sarmatic 
nations as* bounded by Germany towards the west, and he 
makes them reach from the Baltic Sea to the Danube. Towards 
the north and the east Sarmatia had no limits, and may be 
considered as reaching to the extremity of Europe, or of the 
known world. « 

^he following boundaries are laid down by Mannert,-f" after 

* iv EifpwTTy Eapfiaria irepiopiZerai dvd Svap&v rtp re OififfTOvXa iroTa- 
fy rrjc Ktdtakrjg aiTrS jcal riSv SappariKotv dpeutp ypappy, Kai 

dvToic roTg opcrrtv. — Cl. Ptolem. Geog. Tab. 3. See Pomp. Mela de Situ Orbis, 
lib. iii. c. 3. * 

t Mannert’s Geographie der Griechen und Rdmer, th. iv. s. 250. Leipzig, 1820. 
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a diligent comparison of the passages of ancient geographers, 
as the limits of Sarmatia in the times of the Roman empire: 

1. On the western side Sarmatia was bounded by the river 
Vistula ; 2. to the northward by the ocean and a region, ^of 
unknown extent ; 3. to the southward by the Carpathian moun^ 
tains, and beyond these by the river Tyras or Danaster or 
Dniester; thence by an imaginary line drawn straight to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes and the coast of the Euxine as far 
as the Tauric peninsula ; 4. on the eastern side by the Palus 
Maeptis, which was supposed to be of much greater extent than 
it really is; afterwards by the river Tanais, and an imaginary 
line drawn from the source of that stream towards the north. 

The Sarmatic nations was a term used by the Roman writers 
to designate, in general, various races little known, who in- 
habited the country beyond the Vistula. It is therefore not 
synonymous with Sauromatse : that name is used by Herodotus 
to describe a particular nation who had a language and cha- 
racter of their own. Nearly the same remark applies to the 
name of Scythian. The Scyth® of Herodotus were a particular 
nation. Scythia in later times had an indefinite extent. 

There is some difficulty in distributing the nations of Sar- 
niatia among the different races known to have been spread 
through that country. Tacitus says that he was in doubt 
whether to reckon the Peucini and Bastarn®, the Venedi and 
Fenni, among the German or Sarmatic races. He assures us 
that the Peucini, who were by some called Bastarn®, were 
Germans in language and dress, though by their squalid habits 
they resembled the Sarmatic nations. The Fenni are doubtless 
the Finnish nations. The Venedi were a nortfcern*people who 
bordered on them. By some these last are supposed to have 
been the ancestors of the Slavic nations, who by the Germans 
are termed Wends. The Venedi are always distinguished from 
the Sarmat®, as they differed in mannerSkfrom that people and 
lived much further towards the north. . Si 

Ptolemy has given the following account of the inhabitants 
of European Sarmatia. “ Sarmatia,” he says, “ is inhabj^ed ^ 
by the following great nations ; the Vened®, afong all the 
Venedic gulf, that is the Baltic^ and above Dacia, the Peucini 
and the Bastarn® : along the coast of the Maeotis, the Jazyges 
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and Rhoxolani ; further inland, the Amaxobii and the Alauni, 
who are Scythians.”* 

It seems from this account that the northern coast of 
Sarmatia along the Baltic, from the mouth of the Vis- 
tula eastward, was inhabited by the Venedm. To the south- 
ward of these, and between them and the Carpathian moun- 
tains, in the modern Podolia and Red Russia, lived the 
Peucini and Bastarnas, who were, as we have seen, German 
nations. To the southward and eastward of these last were 
the Jazyges and Rhoxolani, who were the principal Sarmatian 
tribes. 

With this account we may compare a passage of Strabo 
describing the same countries. He says : “ All the region lying 
above that already described, between the Danube and the 
Borysthenes, is, first, the desert of the Get® ; next, the Tyri- 
get®.” This tribe is mentioned by Pliny, and by Ptolemy ,f 
who calls them Tyrangit® Sarmat®. J After these,” says 
Strabo, '^are the Jazyges Sarmat®, and the Royal Sarmat®, 
and the Ourgi, who are chiefly nomades ; some of these people 
cultivate the earth, and dwell near the Danube on both banks. 
In the interior are the Bastarn®, bordering on the Tyriget® 
and the Germans, who are themselves mostly of German origin 
and are divided into many tribes. ”§ 

To the southward of the Carpathian mountains the plains 
of Pannoma or Hungary were inhabited in the time of Am- 
mianus by other Sarmatian tribes, the Metanast® and Lemi- 
gantes. 

When the Bastarn® had removed from these countries, which 
they appear to liave done in company with the Goths, Bur- 
gundians, and other tribes of their own race, the whole of 
Sarmatia was apparently occupied by Vened® in the north, 
and Sarmatic tribes further towards the south and east. 

It is no easy matter to determine the relations between these 
ati^ient tribes in eastern Europe and the modern inhabitants. 
Accordingly the most learned writers have differed greatly in 

• 'la. l^tolenw lib. iii. c. 5.^ 

t M. Zeuss conjectures that the name of the Tyrangets means borderers on 
the river TyrAs.** Compare Tyrang-ctj| with Massag^etae. 

X Cl. Ptolem. lib. iii. c. 10. p. 79. § Strabo, Oeog. lib. vii. p. .306. 
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their opinions. Klaproth was very positive in maintaining an 
entire difference of race between the Sarniatee and the later 
Slavonians. Niebuhr without hesitation identified them."*^ A 
similar difference of opinion may be observed between MM. 
Schaffarik, F. Miiller, and Zeuss, the latest and most distin* 
guished writers on European ethnography. 

There is only one consideration which seems likely to lead 
us to any very satisfactory conclusion on this subject. It 
turns on the obvious improbability that great and widely 
spread nations, especially on the borders of civilised countries, 
would vanish and altogether disappear to make room for other 
races of people, and this without leaving any memorial or trace 
on the page of history attesting such an event. If this con- 
sideration be allowed to have its full weight, it will lead us 
with certainty to a conclusion, otherwise very probable, as to 
the affiliation of the modern nations of Eastern Europe with 
the ancient inhabitants. We have seen that in the second 
century the countries on the Venedic or Baltic coast, which 
we may consider as coextensive with East Prussia and Lithu- 
ania, and part of Livonia, were inhabited by the Venedae. This 
ia precisely the region over which we find in the middle ages 
the Lettish or Lithuanian race to have been spread. Although 
in some degree distinct from the Slavic nations, and speaking 
a different language, these tribes are so nearly related to that 
people as to render it probable that they were included by their 
German neighbours under the same designation of Wends, 
the term by which the Slavonic, people are generally known 
among tribes of the Teutonic race. It is, indeed, probable 
that the Letts may have been the original Wends,^ since they 
had bordered on the north-eastern nations of Germany from 
immemorial times, and that the name was extended from fbem 
to the Slavic Wends in a later period, when the Slavonians 
came into the borders of Germany. Wf have also traced the 

* M. Klaproth saya, in hie characteristic style, that he hopes none of his readers 
are so ignorant as to confound or identify the Slavi with, the olda Sarmatians. M. ^ 
Niebuhr maintains this identity as a fact established by convincing pifMift*'^ See 
Klaproth’s travels in Caucasus. Niebuhr’s Kleinere Sduiften. 

t Wends, in the opinion of Adelung, of German origin, and means people 
of the sea-coast.” ^ 
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history of the Sarmatic nations to the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, when, in the time of Ammianus, Sarmatic tribes were 
still in Pannonia, while the remoter branches of the same race 
occupied all the southern region of Russia. We have found 
all these extensive regions, a century and a half later, quietly 
occupied, as if from of old, by Slavic nations. The Slovaks 
enter into the places of the Jaz^ges and Metanastae. The ' 
Slavini occupy the banks of the Tyras, where dwelt the Sar- 
inatianTyrigetae, and further eastward and northward are spread 
the Antes or Russians, in the place of the Roxolani. It is 
scarcely possible to doubt that these are the old races under 
new names."^ 

If these arguments carry sufficient weight, we establish by 
means of them a conclusion, that the Slavonians of the middle 
ages were the same people who had been long known under 
the name of Sarmatae. Of these we have seen that there were 
several divisions: the eastern branch were the Roxolani, 
whose name resembles that of Rossolainen, the Finnish term 
for the Russians ; the western branch were the Tyrigetm, 
the Metanast80, and Jazyges. We thus carry back the history 
of the Slavic race to the age of Strabo, and nearly to the 
Christian era, and as the Sarmatse were known to Herodotus, 
we may hope by pursuing the investigation to connect the 
present inhabitants of the eastern parts of Europe with the 
nations of remote antiquity. 

Section VIII. — Of the History of the ancient Scythians^ 
and of their relation to the Sarmatian Tribes, 

The names of Scythia and Scythians were used by the an- 
cients in a vague sense. Strabo has observed that by many of 
thetBreeks all the nations of the extreme North were termed 
indefinitely Scythians or Nomades, just as those of the South 

* Niebuhr has drawn from the name of the Jazyges an argument tending to 
pr<»A them to have been of the same race with the Slavonians. That people termed 
themselves Slovene, or ‘the speakers,’ ‘possessors of language,’ in contradistinction 
to German foreigners, who were called Niemtschi, or ‘ the dumb.* In the same 
^sense-^e 9azyg^ may have Men named from Jazyk, ‘speech or language* in the 
Slavonian idiom. Jazyges is synonymous with Slovene, Slovak!. The Slovaks, or 
Slavic -people of Hungary, anterior to liie Magyars, inhabited the country (and 
their entrance into it is not recorded) where earlier writers place, two centuries before^ 
the Sarmatse Jazyges. 
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were called Ethiopians. Pliny made a similar remark. He 
says that the northern nations in general were called Scythians, 
but that as particular tribes became better known they were 
distinguished as Germans and Sarmatians, and the ancient 
appellation of Scythians was applied to the inhabitants of unex- 
plored regions. Strabo had some more definite meaning when he 
discriminated certain nations’as Scythian from others who were 
of a German or Sarmatic stock; and if we go back to the times 
of Herodotus, we shall find the venerable father of history, 
the only writer of the ancient world who had any personal 
knowledge of Scythia, designating the people so called not less 
accurately and distinctly than the Greeks or Persians, and ap- 
plying the name of Scythians to a particular nation distin- 
guished by the use of a peculiar language. 

But the Scythians known to Herodotus were, according to 
his own account, but a branch or remote offset of a widely 
spread nation, from whose original country they had emigrated. 
They called themselves Scoloti. They inhabited a country to 
the westward of the Tanais, therefore comprehended within 
the limits of Europe, from which they had expelled the Cim- 
merii : they had come into this country, escaping from the 
Massagetae,by crossing the Araxes out of the Greater Scythia.* 

The original country of the Scythians was to the eastward 
of the Caspian, as it appears from several other passages of 
Herodotus.+ 

» €• 

* Modem writers have differed on the question what river is designated by He- 
rodotus under the name of Araxes. It has been generally supposed to have been 
the Aras, which flows into the Caspian from the westward near the southern angle of 
that lake. But if so, the Scythian emigrants must, after es(f.ipingR,iTom their ene- 
mies, have crossed over the formidable barrier of the Caucasus. Some writers have 
supposed the Araxes of Herodotus to have been the W'olga, but there is no evidence 
in support of this notion. Niebuhr has proved that no existing river agrees with 
the idea which Herodotus had formed of the Araxes. It was nearly in the line of 
the Oxus or the Jaxartes, but supposed to flow in an opposite direction, namdy, from 
west to east. See Niebuhr’s Kleinere Sdiriften. Ff. Kruse, Analyse der Charte 
von der Kirgisensteppe, nebst historischen Andeutungen, &c., in Goebel’s Relll|..in 
den Steppen des Siidlichen Russlands. Z. Th. s. 348. Kephalid. de Mari Caspio. 
M’’esseling, Not. ad Herod. 1. 202. 

i- See lib. vii. c. 64., lib. i. c. 201., lib. ivl c. 6. \In the catalogue ofrthe/bices 
of the great king, Herodotus mentions a tribe named Scyths Amyrgii. .These 
were from the neighbourhood of the Ja?AiTtes. They were called, he says, Sace, 
a name given by the Persians to the ScytKians in general. Herodotus also declares 
that the Mas5wigetB themselves were Scythians. 
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The Scythians in Europe became known to the Greeks after 
the foundation of Grecian colonies in the Tauric peninsula 
and on the Bosphorus. The earliest colonies on the Euxine 
were not established till after the fall of the Assyrian empire. 
Istrus, near the mouth of the Danube, was founded by the 
Milesians about the time when the Scythians invaded Media, 
in pursuit, as it was reported, of tfie Cimmerians ; and Odessus, 
according to the author of the Periplus of the Euxine, in the 
time of Astyages.* In earlier times Scythia was, as Apollo- 
dorus remarked, little known to the Greeks. The Argonauts, 
Colchis, and the Maeotis, and the Symplegadae, and the stormy 
Pontus were the region of romance. Strabo confirms the re- 
mark of Apollodorus, and adds that Homer has not mentioned 
the Scythians, or the Bosphorus, or the Maeotis, or even the 
river Ister. The great poet had some vague notion of the 
nomadic tribes beyond the Pontus, whom he describes by the 
epithets of 

• . . .ayavutv ^IwrifioXytav 
T'\aKTO<fiay(ttv ’A€/aii/ rc, EiKaioTUTwy ay6pa)7rfay' 

the noble milkers of mares, and the Abii, the most righte- 
ous of men,’’ on whom Jupiter cast his eyes in looking from 
Mount Ida towards Thrace. As a proof that Homer meant to 
describe the Scythians by these expressions, Strabo cites from 
Eratosthenes a verse attributed to Hesiod, in which they are 
named with the addition of the same epithets ; but it has been 
observed by Niebuhr, that the age of Homer and Hesiod was 
anterior to the time when the Scoloti are said by Herodotus 
to have crossed the Araxes, and to have invaded Cimmeria, 
afterwards called Scythia. It is therefore probable, that 
Homer alluded to some more ancient nomades of the same 
country, namely, to the Cimmerians, of whom a similar de- 
scription has been given,-|- 

Herodotus travelled in the country belonging to the Greek 
cBfonies in "Scythia. He has given us the results of his per- 

* Peripl. Pont. Eux. Hudson, i. 12. B. 

•)>‘\;a11iinach«8. Hymn. a.(f Dian. 252. “ AvySapig kvl ffrparov iir'TrtifAoXytov 
fiyayt KtjiA/iepcwv.*' Niebuhr says, cannot be supposed that Callimachus 
transferred this from the Scythians to tb^ Cimmerians: he had read the description 
of these destructive hordes in the contemporary poets, such as Callinus. 

FF 2 
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sonal observations and inquiries in their country. Niebuhr 
remarks, that he speaks as an eye-witness of the fountain 
Exampaeus near the Hypanis ; nor could he have conveiBed 
with a steward of Ariapithes elsewhere than in Scythia. His 
whole narrative, says this greatest critic of history, is partly 
that of an eye-witness, partly of a traveller who collected the 
oral accounts of the natives. From internal evidence it may 
be inferred that he had not seen the Greek cities in the Tau- 
rian peninsula and on the Bosphorus, but that Olbia was the 
furthest point of his travels. If Herodotus never passed to 
theeastward of the Borysthenes or Dnieper, we may well under- 
stand how he may have made mistakes about the form of the 
Crimea ; but this hardly accounts for his having been so far in 
error respecting the Cimmerians as Adelung, Mannert, Nie- 
buhr, and others suppose him to have been. These writers 
are of opinion that the Cimmerii remained ever in possession 
of the Tauric peninsula, and that the princes of the Bosphorus, 
who reigned over that region to the time of Mithridates, were 
sovereigns of the Cimmerian race. Herodotus declares that 
the whole nation emigrated, and passed into Asia Minor. This 
also,as Niebuhr has shown, was probably a mistake. A fugitive 
people could scarcely pass the Caucasian boundary, nor would 
the Scythian invaders of the country from the east drive them 
in that direction. Niebuhr supposes, and there is a great pro- 
bability in his conjecture, that the Cimmerians retired towards 
the west, and emigrated from Scythia into the countries on 
the Danube. He has derived a strong confirmation of this 
opinion from the fact that the tombs of the Cimmerian kings 
who fell in the last decisive battle against the Scoloti were 
near the river Tyras in the western extremity of the Cimmerian 
country. 

The Scythian nation, properly so termed, is described by 
Herodotus* as consisting of three divisions. The Agricultural 
Scythians, or the Scythians of the Borysthenes, inhabited the 
country to the eastward of that river, extending the length of 
a voyage of eleven days up the stream^ Niebuhr conglu^es 
that these agricultural Scythians were a vanquished people, 


* Herod, fib. iv. 
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\vho could only be considered as Scythians from the circum- 
stance that their conquerors dwelt among them as a privileged 
order : but this is not intimated by Herodotus.^ 

To the eastward of these agricultural Scythians and beyond 
the river Panticapes were the pastoral or nomadic Scythians, 
whose country was a steppe reaching eastward a journey of 
fourteen days. Beyond the Gerrlius were the Royal Scythians, 
the most numerous and noble of the race, who considered all 
the rest as their slaves. Their country, as Niebuhr under- 
stands the geography of Herodotus* was the eastern steppe 
about the river Donnetz to the lake Mmotis and in the Crimea. 
Herodotus says that they reached as far as the Tanais. 

Herodotus attempted great accuracy in laying down the 
boundaries and extent of Scythia, and if he did not fully suc- 
ceed, it was owing, as Niebuhr has shown, to his erroneous 
notions respecting the direction of the great rivers which fall 
into the Pontus. The Scythia of Herodotus, the land of the 
Scoloti, lay between the Danube on one side and the Tanais 
or Don and the Palus Masotis on the other. Its form was 
nearly square, its breadth from the coast inland being equal 
to its length measured along the sea-coast. The northern 
boundary is supposed by Major Rennell to have passed from 
the southern confines of Polish Russia eastward, and in a line 
along the river Sem from the Borysthenes to the Tanais. A 
part of thfe Tauric peninsula belonged to the Tauri, a different 
nation from the Scythm, who were cut off in a corner of land 
on every side by the sea and by Scythia, and almost entirely 
extirpated^ cirpumstances not very favourable to the supposi- 
tion adopted by writers already cited, that the later Taurians 
were reinains of the old Cimmerians. 

Hippocrates has left a most accurate account of the Scythian 
people and the country which they inhabited. He says, The 
wilderness of the Scythians, as their land is termed, is for the 
idbst part *a plain covered with grass and destitute of trees, 
and moderately watered by streams. There the Scythians 
dv^elUwho are called^omades, because they have no houses 
but live in* wagons. The women spend most of their time in 

B 

* Herod *iv. 110-117. 
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their wagons, but the men are accustomed to ride on horse- 
back, followed by their flocks of sheep and oxen and horses: 
they live upon boiled flesh and drink the milk o&mares.’^^ 

Herodotus mentions several nations bordering on the Scy- 
thians. Some of them were of the same race, since they spoke 
the Scythian language : others were of difierent races. It is im- 
portant to observe what he s^ys respecting them. 

1. To the eastward of the Tanais the country was no longer 

Scythia, but the first tract belonged to the Sauromatae.f Most 
of the modern writers who have touched on the history of these 
nations overlook a very positive declaration of Herodotus, 
which lays the foundation for conclusions of great ethno- 
logical interest. He says : ol ^avpo^drai vofiH^ovai 

aokoiKiCovTEQ kv avry and tov dp^a/ov* ^Hhe SauromataB speak the 
Scythian language with an incorrect expression, which they 
always had from the beginning.’^ Although this remark is 
connected with a reference to the partly fabulous story of the 
Amazons, yet the assertion is directly to the fact that the lan- 
guages of the two nations were not diverse, but that one was a 
dialect of the other. The story of the Amazons, from whom 
the Sauromatae are said to have been partly descended, is 
satisfactorily explained by a passage of Hippocrates. J “ There 
is in Europe,’' says that venerable writer, “ a Scythian nation, 
dwelling near the Maeotic lake, different from other nations : 
they are called Sauromatae ; their women are accustomed to 
ride on horseback, and to use the bow and throw javelins 
while riding, and to fight against the enemies of their country 
as long as they remain virgins, and they do not crease to be such 
till they have killed each of them three enemies in battle.” 

2. A comparison of passages indicates plainly that the Bu- 
dini were another nation who spoke a Scythian dialect. The 
Budini were a great and numerous people who lived to the 
eastward of the Tanais and above the Saviromatse ; they were 
feeders of cattle: their country abounded in thiok, marslly 
forests ; their complexion was peculiar: they were blue-eyed 

• Hippocr. de Acre locis et aquis. Foes. p. ^97. ** r * ^ 

t Hippocr. Opera, cd. Focsii, p. 291. 

$ Adelung, Mithridat. Th. i. Manner^ Geographic dcr Griech. iind Romer. 
Th. iv. Kap. 8. Niebuhr, ubi supra. ^ 
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and red-haired. Among the Budini lived the Geloni, who 
were originally Greeks, but having been expelled from the sea- 
ports had established themselves in the country of the Budini ; 
‘Uheir language was partly Scythian,” which they had acquired 
from the Budini, “ and partly Greek.”* 

3. The tribes of people who bordered on the country of the 
Scoloti, towardsthe north and we*st, are thus specified: ** On the 
side of the Danube and the region above it, towards the interior, 
the Scythian territory is bounded, first by the Agathyrsi, next 
by the Neuri, then by the Androphagi, lastly by the Melan- 
chl®ni.”t The Androphagi are expressly said to have had a 
distinct language : the Melanchlaeni resembled in manners the 
Scythians, but were a different race. The Neuri were a people 
of Scythian manners ; nothing is said expressly respecting 
the origin and language, either of the Neuri or Agathyrsi. 
But M. Zeuss has observed that the name of Agathyrsi com- 
pared with the proper name of the Scythian Idanthyrsus,t and 
that of the Agathyrsian king Spargapithes,^ which is also 
the name of a Scythian, and moreover contains the same ele- 
ments as other Scythian names, Ariapithes, Aripithe8,|| and 
Spargapises,^ a name occurring among the Massagetae, whom 
writers before Herodotus represent as a Scythian people, though 
he himself distinguishes them** — are striking analogies in 
words, and afford strong reason for believing the Agathyrsi 
to have been a tribe of the Scythian race. To the same 
race he refers, with great probability, the Sigynnse, a nomadic 
tribe to the northward of the Danube, who reached westward 
almost to the country of the Heneti or Veneti-ft Niebuhr 
supposed the Agathyrsi to have been of the Thracian race, 
which was distinct from the Scythian. It seems that his only 
ground for this opinion was their local position. 

It results from this examination that the Scoloti, though 
they considered themselves as a particular nation, were sur- 
€Aunded by tribes connected with them in origin and language : 
the most remarkable of these were the Sauromatse. 

Hfaod. ^v. c. 108. Ibid. \y. c. 100. + Ibid. iv. 70. § Ibid. c. 70. 

II Ibid. c. 78. f Ibid. i. c. 211. ** Ibid. i. 216. 

ft Zeuss, ^bi supra, p. 278. 

I 
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We know little of the history of the Scythians during the 
four centuries after Herodotus. In the time of Strabo we 
find the Pontic countries inhabited either by new*tribes, or by 
the old ones under different names. The Basilii, or the Royal 
Tribe^ still occur^ but they are termed Sarmaiians and not 
Scythians: the Ourgi of Strabo are perhaps the Georgi of Hero- 
dotus. The Scythmare mentiohed in descriptions of these times 
as if they were nowone particular tribe. Asageneral appellation 
the name of Sarmatse prevailed, and took the place of Scythm 
or Scoloti. Diodorus says that the Sarmatae had conquered the 
Scoloti, and this seems not unlikely from the many changes 
of position which occur. Thracian tribes had now passed 
to the northward of the Danube : the Sigynni had vanished ; 
the Agathyrsi are placed by Pliny far towards the North. The 
country between the Danube and the Borysthenes was occupied 
by Getae and Tyrigetae, and above them by the Jazyges 
Sarmatae : the Roxolani were the most northerly : they fed 
their flocks on the plains between the Borysthenes and Tanais, 
for all these countries consist of plains as far as Germany. 
Beyond the Roxolani the country was unknown to Strabo. 
The Tyrigetae by Ptolemy are termed Sarmatae Ty rangetaa : they 
appear to have had their name from the Tyras. This last writer 
describes the country along all the sides of the Maeotic gulf 
as inhabited by Jazyges, Roxolani, and further inland by the 
Amazobii and Alaunian Scythians. Ptolemy places the tribe 
of Bodeni further towards the north-west, near the Bastamae 
and the Carpathian mountains ; and M. Zeuss conjectures that 
these were the Bud ini of Herodotus, and probably the an- 
cestors of the Scythian or Sarmatian Alani, who, lik*e the Bu- 
dini, were famed for xanthous complexions. 

The Scythae or Scoloti were the predecessors and kinsmen 
of the Sauromatae or Sarmatae. The Sarmatae were in later 
times called principally Roxolani and Ja2;yges. In order to 
finish the history of the Scythian race as far as W£ shall aH 
tempt to do so at present, and in the method of inquiry on 
which we have now commenced, it only remains to collect the 
latest nbtites of these nations. * 

The Roxolani are placed by Straibo, as we have seen, furthest 
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towards the Norths in the countries lying between the Don and 
the Dnieper.* Ptolemy places them^ together with the J azyges, 
above the whole coast of the Maeotis.f It appears that the 
principal body of the Roxolani remained on the eastern bor* 
der of Europe. Roxolani Sarmatae are placed in the Peutin- 
gerian tables on the rivers to the westward of the Tanais. j: It 
is probable, as M. Zeuss observes, that on the departure of 
the Jazyges towards the west, the Roxolani spread themselves 
towards the Danube.^ They are mentioned as taking part in 
the wars of the Bastarnae, who lived towards the Carpathian 
hills, and from whom, according to another passage of Pto- 
lemy, they were separated by one small tribe called Chuni.|| 
Seventy years after Christ they invaded Moesia, when Adrian 
made peace with their kings.1[ 

The Jazyges advanced towards the west, passed the Car- 
pathian hills, and settled on the Danube to the westward 
of the river Theiss or Tibiscus. They occupied the plains 
between that river and the borders of the German Quadi : 
here they are termed by Ptolemy Jazyges Metanastae. Pliny 
says, Superiora inter Danubium et Hercyuium saltum usque 
ad Pannonia hiberna Carnunti, Germanorumque ibi confi- 
nium campos et plana Jazyges Sarniatae, montes vero et saltus 
prope ab his Daci tenent.''** 

I shall conclude this inquiry with the observation, not un- 
important* in the ethnology of Europe, that the Scythians 
and Sauromatse of Herodotus, who were by that writer him- 
self identified in language, appear clearly to have been the an- 
cestors of the ^armatian tribes of the later Roman times, the 
eastern race being the Roxolani, and the western the Jazyges, 
Limigantes, and Metanastse. From these last, as we have 
already shown, were descended the Slavonic nations of 
modern times. 

•• • 

* 'PdiCoXavoc Sk apKTtKioTara rd rov TavdiSoc Kai rov Bopv(T0ci/ovc 

vtfiofisvoi letSia. Str. vii. p. 306. 

f, *Cl.,Ptol. lib. iii. cap. 6.^ • ^ 

% Tab. Peutinger. segment, v. a Sarmatis Hamaxobiis usque ad Roxuliuios. 

§ Zeuss, ubi supra, p. 283. • || Ptol. iil cap. 7* 

^ Spartian in Adrian, c. 6. I ** Plin. iv. 12. 
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Section IX . — Of the Physical Characters of the Slavonian 

Nations. • 

The Slavonian race has the common type of the Indo- 
Atlantic nations in general, and of the Indo-European family 
to which it belongs. No very accurate observations have 
been made by which it can be determined whether the Sla- 
vonians have any peculiar characters distinguishing them from 
the other European nations, but if such peculiarities exist, 
they are of a kind not striking or easily discernible. The 
various tribes of this race differ among themselves, the variety 
being apparently in relation to climate and local circum- 
stances, and this variety is much greater than any that can be 
traced between the Slavic nations in general and other Euro- 
peans. In the south-eastern parts of their abode the Sla- 
vonians are of dark complexion, with black eyes and hair: 
this is the fact with respect to the Croats, Servians, and proper 
Slavonians. The Poles vary in complexion : many of them 
are of dark eyes and hair, of tall and well-made figures. The 
northern Russians are very fair. Mr. Tooke observes, that the 
Russian peasantry have often light brown or flaxen or red hair. 
Nor is this owing to intermixture with the Finnish race, as 
some have conjectured. It is-too generally spread a character 
to be ascribed to any such partial and accidental cause. That 
the xanthous complexion of the northern Russians is not the 
result of intermixture with foreigners, or particularly with Finns, 
may be inferred from the fact that other Slavonian nations who 
have never lived in the neighbourhood of any Finnish tribe 
have, perhaps in a still more marked degree, the same pecu- 
liarity. This may be exemplified in the Slovaks. 

The Slovaks are, as we have seen, the old Slavonian inha- 
bitants of Pannonia or Hungary. They held that country at 
an early period, and are probably the descendants of the Sy- 
matee Jazyges, to whom it belonged in the time of AnT- 
mianus. However this may be, they had possession of Pan- 
nonia at the period of its invasion By the Magyars/)r Uhg/lan 
or Hungarian people, who gave^t its modern appellation, and 
who expelled the Slovaks from# the central and more fertile 
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plains into the barren and mountainous tracts bordering on 
the Carpathian chain, which their descendants still continue 
to inhabit. The Slovaks form altogether a considerable part 
of the population of Hungary. A recent English traveller has 
given us a very accurate account of the persons and habits of 
this race. He says, The Slovaks in general are about the 
middle height, strongly formed, * * * § of a light complexion, with 
broad and coarse features half-shaded by their long, flaxen 
hair. In some particular districts there are found among them 
singularly fine and handsome men. The peasant women, 
when young, are sometimes pretty, but hard labour and ex- 
posure to the sun soon deprives them of all pretensions to 
comeliness.” * In their dispositions the Slovaks are described 
by the same writer as lazy and indolent, and they are said to 
be very inferior to the Magyars in energy and activity. 

We have a brief account of the persons of the old Antes 
and Sclaveni from Procopius, which coincides remarkably with 
this description of the modern Slovaks.^ 

Speaking of the Ante and Sclaveni he says , — £(rTi Kal fiia 
EKaripoic fptjyii arexvwQ Sapi^opoc' oh fjirjy oh^i to eUoc eQ aXkijXovg ri 
SiaXXfiao’ovtriy* thpiriKEig re yap Kal aXKifioi dia<p£p6yTWQ elalv tnrav- 
r£c* rd Se trwfxara Kal rag KOfxag ovre XevKol esrayav, rj ^avBoi daiy, 
ovre TTij eg to fiiXav ahTolg irayTeXwg TETpawrai, d\V viripvOpoi eitriv 
uTravTEg.i ‘‘ One language belongs to both nations, which is 
very barba/ous ; nor do they differ at all in personal appear- 
ance, for they are all of good stature and remarkably robust : 
as to the complexion of their bodies and their hair, they have 
it neither very light nor flaxen, nor is it altogether inclined to 
black, butl;hey*are all somewhat red'’ — that is, red-haired.§ 
As we have observed that there are strong grounds for the 


• Hungary and Transylvania, by G. Paget, Esq. 8vo. vol. i. p. 87. 

f Procdp. Cttsariens. Bell. Gotth. iii. p. 132. 

t The expression virspv^poi might be supposed to refer to a ruddiness of com- 
plAion rather *than the colour of the hair, but the words ^avOol and pEXav just 
preceding seem to limit the meaning and give it a reference solely to the hair. For 
the Sclavonians could not be termed either ^av9oi or pkXavsg except with reference 
to tliteir tiair. ^ • 

§ The Slavi in the time of Procopius were inhabitants of the countries north- 
ward of the Danube, into which they^ad returned after this emigration of the 
Goths, from more northern tracts beyonAhe Krapak, near the sources of the Vistula. 
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conclusion, that the Slavic nations are descended from the 
ancient Sarmatse, and that the Sarmatm were a tribe of the 
Scythian race, since they not only had similar* manners but 
spoke the language of the Scoloti with a merely dialectic va- 
riety, it becomes interesting on this occasion to advert to the 
physical characters of the Scythians. 

Niebuhr has cited a passage from Hippocrates which he 
considered as proving that the ancient Scythians were a Mon- 
golian race. He says, That the Scythians were a Mongolian 
tribe, is placed beyond a doubt by the descriptions of the two 
great contemporaries. Hippocrates describes their gross and 
bloated bodies, their joints buried in fat, their swollen bellies, 
and their scanty growth of hair. I have already spoken of 
their universal resemblance in countenance and figure, which 
applies as little to the Tartars as to the Slavonians or Germans. 
This is a picture of the native tribes of Northern Asia> for 
whom there is no more generally suitable name than that of 
Mongols. The Chinese Mongolian remedy of burning, which 
the Scythians universally employed ; the state of their bodies ; 
as well as their mode of life and customs, all point to this 
race of mankind. The adoiation of the god of war under the 
figure of a holy scimitar, which took place in the time of 
Attila, and again at the elevation of Genghis Khan, is a Mon- 
golian custom : the milking of mares, the huts madeof skins, the 
swinish filthiness, the paste with which the women plastered 
themselves, in order from time to time to remove the filth 
which closely adhered to their bodies, their sluggish listless- 
ness, — all these are Siberian features, and neither Slavonian 

. . . n 

nor Germanic. Again, intoxication from the vapour of hemp- 
seeds placed on red-hot stones and confined undef close cover- 
lets, is Siberian : only Herodotus confounds this with the va- 
pour baths which the barbarians in those parts enjoyed, and 
perhaps carried to a luxurious excess.’’ • 

It must be observed that the entire history of ancient natidte 
in Asia contradicts the supposition that a Mongolian horde 
penetrated into Europe, or even tQ the western parts o^ Great 
Turkestan, at the early period here supposed. AEcording to 
the united testimony of Tartar* and Chinese historians, that 
race was confined to the mountains near the Onon, to the 
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north-west of China, until the age of their celebrated leader, 
Tchinggis. This will appear from a survey of the Mongolian 
history in a following chapter. 

The ti*aits which Niebuhr considered as characteristic of 
the Mongolian nations are, however, equally displayed by the 
nomadic Turkish races, who had similar physical characters 
and similar habits, and a remark&ble fondness for the milk of 
mares. But even the Turks were, in the age of the ancient 
Scythians, a people of the remote East : the great empire of 
the Hiong-nu was not yet divided. The Hunns, according 
to all the information that can be collected, were the earliest of 
the nations ofTuran who approached the borders of Europe. 

It is probable that all other nomades in Siberia or Great 
Tartary had nearly the same moral characteristics, as we have 
seen that the Cimmerians had before the arrival of the Scy- 
thians. Some races within the limits of Iran are nomadic, and 
the ancestry of the Slavonian people may have partaken of this 
character, with many Persian tribes who are akin to them. As 
for the difference in physical characters between the Slavonian 
race in present times and those recorded of the ancient Scy- 
thians, they are not greater, as we shall find, than the devia- 
tions which have occurred in the Turkish race itself. 

We must here observe that Herodotus has himself described 
the physical characters of one tribe which belonged to the Scy- 
thian race.* That the Budini, who lived to the north-west of the 
country of the Scoloti, were Scythians, we collect from the fact 
that they spoke the Scythian language, which appears clearly 
to result from two passages of the foui*th book of Herodotus. 
The Budini are in all probability the Bodeni of Ptolemy, 
placed by that writer to the north-west of Scythia, and in the 
country afterwards that of the Sarmatic Alani, who were them- 
selves of fair complexion. The Budini were remarkably dis- 
tinguished by red hair and blue eyes, which were universal 
dfAong them. They were a great and numerous people, and, 
though Scythians by language, were regarded as autoch- 
thones” or indigenous inhabitants: they were phthirophagi 
and^ nomadic. 

We thus find that although the ancient Scythians may have 
resembled the nations of Central Asia in their physical cha- 
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racters^ some tribes of the race had the complexion, and pro- 
bably also the form of the European nations, and of the mo- 
dem Slovaks. • 

On the whole, it does not appear that any conclusive argu- 
ment can be drawn from the physical and moral characters of 
the ancient Scythians, disproving the opinion that the Scoloti 
and the Sauromatae were the ancestors of the Slavic race. And 
as for the difference of habits between a nomadic or equestrian 
people and solitary occupants of woods and marshes, such as 
the Slavi are described to have been, it is a change, as we 
have observed, that must needs have taken place when the 
Jazyges transferred their abode from the plains of the Tanais 
and the Borysthenes to the banks of the Tibiscus and the 
Hercynian forest. 

It has been well observed, that the earliest names given by 
the ancients to the inhabitants of countries to the northward 
of the Euxine, the fabulous northern region of the Greeks, are 
descriptive of their physical characters or external aspect; and 
these names, though they belonged to races who have long since 
disappeared from the Pontic countries, yet indicate physical 
characters similar to those of the present inhabitants. In the 
Orphic verses and other relics of ancient mythical poetry, we 
hear of the Bathychaitones, or thickly-haired ; the Sauromatae, 
or lizard-eyed ; Gymni, or naked ; Kekryphoi, the concealed ; 
Amopes, sheep-faced, Arismaspi, or people said to be one- 
eyed. “ Nature,” says M. Kruse, “ is always like herself, and 
produces similar offspring under similar external conditions. 
It would appear that certain climates are favourable to the 
developement of such physical characters, which take place 
wherever these are found,’* **' and disappear in races which are 
removed from under their influence. 

* Kruse iiber die Menschenstamme der Steppen, in Gofibel's Reise in der Steppen 

des sudlichen Russlands. (Th. ii. neunter Abschnitt.) , • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE OLD PRUSSIAN, LITHUANIAN, AND LETTITH RACE. 


Section I. — General Survey. 

Before the victories of the Teutonic knights had intro- 
duced the manners and the language of the Germans into the 
countries on the Lower Vistula, the inhabitants of East and 
West Prussia had a peculiar speech, as well as national super- 
stitions, rites and ceremonies, and objects of religious worship, 
of their own. They formed a particular race of people, dis- 
tinct from all their western and southern neighbours, and only 
allied to those of the north-east, who inhabited Lithuania and 
Lettland.^ Great efforts were made by warriors of the Teu- 
tonic order and their followers to efface all vestiges of the old 
Prussians as a separate people, and of their dialect as a dis- 
tinct language ; but this object had not been w^holly accom- 
plished at»the fera of the Reformation, and the Prussian dia- 
lect continued at that time to be spoken extensively in Samm- 
land and Natangen, and in a part of the Prussian Oberland. 
Since that period it has given way very gradually to the Ger- 
man. In the time of Hartknoch, who wTote several learned 
* 

i^orks on^the history, mythology, and language of the old 
l^russians, near the end of the seventeenth century, there were 
only a few aged persons who understood the ancient speech. It 
bai ifow tt^en long elctinct as a language of conversation, but 
dialects known to be allied^to it are spoken among the pea- 
santry of Lithuania, Kurlandiand Lettland, as far to the north- 
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ward as the river Memel. Of the Old Prussian itself con- 
siderable specimens have been preserved in the Lutheran 
catechism, published in 1545, and in some other religious 
books, which afford a sufficient groundwork for a comparison 
of this language with its kindred dialects.* 

A difference of opinion has existed among writers on the 
history of the northern national, whether the people who speak 
these dialects constitute a distinct branch in the stock of the 
Indo-European races, or sprang originally from a mixture of 
the Germans and Slavonians. The comparatively small extent 
of the country which they have occupied, and their local po- 
sition between or adjoining to the countries inhabited of old 
by the two greater races above mentioned, have been thought 
to confirm the argument founded on the nature of their lan- 
guage in favour of this last conclusion. A large proportion<of 
words belonging to the Lettish and Old Prussian dialects are, 
as it seems, common to them and the Slavonian language,*!* 
and of the remainder a considerable number are found in the 
Gothic and other German dialects. Thunmann, a celebrated 
writer on the history of the eastern nations, discovered 
that the Lettish contains also many Finnish words, and he 
thence concluded that the Lettish race are a mixed people,, 
descended from an assemblage of Finns, Germans, and Sla- 
vonians. It has been observed, however, by Adelung, that’ 
the Finnish words exist only in the Lettish, which is spoken 
by the people of this race who live near to the Finnish Liefi 
or Livonians, and that they are wanting in the Lithuanian 
and Old Prussian. Hence it has been inferred that the German 
and Slavi are the ancestral races of the great body of the 
people who for some centuries, at least, have inhabited the 
country between the Vistula and the Memel. This conclu- 

* A Lettish dialect is spoken in parts of Livonia called Lettland :'but the proper 
Livonian, or the native speech of the Lievi, is allied to*^Uie Esthonian, which is a 
Finnish language, though often by mistake supposed to be of the Lettish famil}# 
The Ciivingo-Livonic in Pallas’s Vocabularies, No. 44, is a specimen of a Lettish 
dialect, as Adelung has observed, qioken in the Kurische Nehrung. (Alithridates, 
Th. ii. p. 766.) * . ^ • r 

t Adelung estimates the roots of the Lettish whidi are common to the Slavonic 
as two-thirds of the whole number of roots lAilonging to the former language. See 
Mithridates, Th. ii. s. 697* ^ 
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sion is doubtless the true one, unless it should appear, as 
many writers now maintain, that the Lithuanians and Old 
Prussians constitute a distinct branch of the Indo-European 
stock.- 

In favour of this last opinion is the fact, admitted by Schloe- 
zer and Dobrowsky, that the Lettish language has, besides 
what is common to it and the didlects of neighbouring nations, 
much that is peculiar to itself, and that this is the fundamental 
and original, part. 

It is evident that the solution of this problem turns chiefly 
upon philological considerations, but some historical details 
will assist in elucidating it. 


Section II. — Of the Notices to he collected from early Writers 

concerning the History of the Old Prussian and Lettish 

Race, and of their Mythology. 

The country between the Vistula and the Memel, especially 
the sea-coast, appears, as we have before observed, to have 
been inhabited from the earliest times by the Guttones or 
Gothones, and by a people who lived to the eastward of 
these, termed by Tacitus the Aestii. These, or other names 
nearly resembling them and differing but slightly in ortho- 
graphy, ave traced on the coast of the Baltic from the time of 
Pytheas to that of Jornandes. The same tribes of people 
appear to have continued in possession of the Prussian coast 
from the third century n.c. to the era of the Gothic migration. 
Beyond tBese\he old writers enable us to fix the position 
of another nation, termed Venedi, in the easternmost part of 
the Baltic. On the advance of the Gothic tribes towards the 
south, it is probable that the Venedi occupied the territory 
which they had aJ;)andoned: we know that there was a 
ganeral movement of the north-eastern nations in the same 
direction. On this occasion Voigt and other writers on 
the history of Prussia suppose that the Goths and Wends 
beanie intermixed. 'Jornandes appears to afford some coun- 
tenance to this conjecture. *He says that the country near 
the estuary of the Vistula wasinhabited by a people descended 

VOL. III. \ G G 
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from several mixed nations and called Vidivarii.* This was in 
the sixth century^ and in the ninth the same coast was visited 
by W ulfstan, who gave an account of his voyage toTcing Alfred. 
He termed the coast Witland, and included it in Esthland. 
The people were termed Wites by their Polish neighbours. 
According to Thunmann and^Voigt this is synonymous with 
Goths. It is said that an ancient tradition among the Letts 
preserves the memory of a king Vidovuth, who first reduced 
the people on the Vistula under one government. His subjects 
were the Lettish race who furnished the population of Kur- 
land, Lettland, and Prussia. All these historical or legendary 
accounts tend to support the opinion that the later inhabitants 
of Prussia were a mixed people descended from an amalga- 
mation of the earlier bordering tribes, who were partly German 
and partly Wendish, or what is supposed to have the same 
meaning, Slavonian races. 

On the other hand there are some considerations which 
afford strong evidence that the people of this region were a 
race immemorially distinct. 

1 . In the first place the Venedi were known, as we have seen, 
in very ancient times on the coast of the eastern part of the 
Baltic. Unless we could suppose that the whole body of the 
Slavish nations, reaching as they did down to the Euxine and 
the mouth of the Tanais, were descendants of this tribe of the 
sea-coast, which cannot be with probability mainfained, the 
Venedi of the ancients must be considered as a different people 
from the Slavi. The proper Slavic dialects are too similar to 
admit the supposition that there was any imm^morjal division 
of the race, and that the Venedi of the north were one branch, 
while the nations to the southward of the Carpathian mountains, 
who were the Antes and Sclaveni of Procopius and Jornandes, 
constituted the great body of the same race. The most pro- 
bable conclusion is, that the Old Prussians were the Venedi 
of the Romans, and the people originally called Wfends by tite 
Germans, who may have extended that name in after times to 
the Slavi, when they came into contact with the latter peqple. 

• “ Littus contra Oceanl ubi tribus faucibus fluenta Vistulae fluminis ebibuntur, 
Vidivarii resident, ex diversis natinnibus /rgregati.’* *’ (De Reb. Get, p. 86.) 
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2. The Old Prussians^ the Prutheni or Pruzii^ had a pecu- 
liar system of religion, and a hierarchy, the history of which 
contains sodie remarkable traits, and serves to distinguish 
this people as a particular race, distinct both from the Slavic 
and the Germanic nations. 

Of all European nations the Pnissians seem to have made 
the longest and most obstinate* resistance to the propagation 
of Christianity. This was partly owing, as it would appear, 
to the influence of their priests, who liad more power and im- 
portance among the people than those of most other northern 
nations. The priesthood were governed by a supreme pontifl*, 
called the Griwe, that is Graue, senator, Graf, who was at the 
same time legislator, supreme judge, and high priest. His 
station has been compared with that of the great lama of 
Tibet. Monkish writers called him the Pope of the northern 
pagans, and as his residence was at a consecrated spot named 
Romowe, they make a quaint reference to the head of their 
own church. It is said that the Griwe wisely consulted for 
the preservation of his influence, and enhanced the reverence 
of the people, by mystery and concealment. He lived retired 
and unseen in the secrecy of a dark forest. He was ap- 
proached by priests and priestesses, who interpreted his will 
to the profane laity.* 


* These Accounts of the northern Pope or Griwe have been treated for the first 
time with sceptical doubts by the learned M. Lehrberg, a bold critic of ancient 
opinions in questions of northern antiquity, lie thinks the whole story of the 
Griwe arose from a mistake made by credulous writers. But M. Voigt has vin- 
dicated the ^d annalists. The following are the passages in which the account of 
the Griwe is most distinctly given. Dusburg in the Chronicle of the Teutonic Order 
says : “ Fuit in medio nationis hujus perversss, scilicet in Nadrovia, locus quidam 
dictus Romow, trahens nomen suum a Romfi, in quo habitabat quidam dictus 
Criwe, quern colebant pro Papa, quia sicut Dominus Papa r^it universalem eccle- 
siam fiddium, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum non solum gentes pracdicts, sed 
et Letthowini et alis natjones Livonise terrs regebantur. Tantro fuit auctoritatis, 
uod non solpm ipse vel aliquis de sanguine suo verum et nuncius cum baculo suo 
vel alio signo noto transiens terminos iniidelium prsdictorum, a regibus et nobilibus 
et communi populo in magnareverendk haberetur.*’ Another copy of the Chronicle 
of.Di^iburg, preserved in MS. in .the archives at Kbnigsberg, has the passage some- 
what differeittly. It mentions a city called Romowe, named from Rome. This, 
as Voigt observes, is only a monkisl^ comment, and foolish as it is, docs not im- 
pugn the evidence of the writers as ^to facts. In this place the Criwe lived, who 

GG 2 
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The ancient Prussians are said to have worshipped, besides 
other objects, a triad, or three principal deities. These were 
termed Perkunos, Potrimpos, and Picollos. The first was the 
god of the firmament and of thunder, corresponding with the 
Thor of the Northmen, the Taranis of the Celts, and the Peroun 
of the Russians, to which last he was probably related, as 
the resemblance of name indicates : before his sacred oak a 
perpetual fire was kept. The second had the form of a young 
man crowned with spikes of com : he was the god of fecundity, 
the generator or Mahadeva of the Prussians. Young children 
were sacrificed to him, arid a sacred serpent was kept in honour 
of him. Pikollos was the god of death and of all evil : his 
figure was that of a pale and grey-bearded old riian ; his 

was Pope anrionf; the Pruteni, liitwani, and Livonienses. An old iTanslator, Je- 
roschin, gives the following : 

W ann da was wonende irkant 
Dct obirste Kwarte 
Nach hcidenischer Arte 
Criwe was genant sin Nam.’* 

The title obirste Ewarte’* meant, as Voigt observes, supreme guardian of the 
laws.** It seems that the later Prussian chronicles, composed by Lucas David and 
Simon Grunau, confirm this story of the Oriwe, which they profess to derive from 
the chronicle of the first Prussian bishop Christian.^ 

The original authorities for the history of the ancient Prussians are the fol- 
lowing: 1. The chronicle already mentioned of the monk Christian, who laboured 
sixteen years for the conversion of the pagan Prussians, and wrote an historical 
account of the people, under the title of Liber Filiorum Belia\" the Book 
of the Sons of Belial. This work is unfortunately lost, but extracts from it 
are extant, in the writings of Simon Grunau, 1521, (which have never been 
printed,) and in those of Lucas David, who died in 1683. 2. After the work of 
Christian, the most ancient document on the history of the Prussians is the “ Chro- 
nicon Prussiae” of Peter Dusburg (1326), which contains, moreov^, a complete 
history of the proceedings of the Teutonic order in that country. The most emi- 
nent writers, who in later times have availed themsdves of these resources for 
illustrating the national history of the Prussians, have been Hartknoch, already 
cited, author of several works, entitled “ Altes und neues Preussen, 1684,** and “ De 
Originibus Relig. Christ in Prussia likewise “ Dissertatio de Lingua veterum Prus- 
sorum, acced. Frid. Zandii Cannen de Galindiset Sudinis,’* appended to theeditic^ 
of Dusburg's Chronicle, printed at Frankfort in 1679 ; and lastly Voigt, author ot 
the celebrated work entitled “ Geschichte Preussens von den altesten Zeiten/* Konigs- 
berg, I827> See a note in M. Blumhardt's Hist. G^n^rale de TEtablissement du 
Christianisme, Geneva, 1838, tom. iii. p. 437 ; and Atfelung, Mithridat. iL s. ^1. 

' See Voigt, Beilage iiber den Oberrlchter und Oberpriester Griwe, append^ 
to his Geschichte Preussens. * 
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symbol was three skulls, his delight the misfortunes of men. 
Besides these there were many gods of a secondary order, 
demons, or ^enii. 

Section III. — Of the Old Prussian^ Lithuanian^ and Lettish 
Languages. 

Of late years, and since the^iistory of the Indo-European 
languages has engaged so much attention, the dialects of the 
Lithuanians and Letts have been diligently studied and eluci- 
dated. The result has been a now prevailing and perhaps fully 
established opinion, that this idiom may justly claim a particu- 
lar place of its own among the languages of that class. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the Lithuanian, of all the idioms of Europe, 
has the nearest affinity with the Sanskrit. It is a fact, though a 
veiy surprising one, that the language of the ancient Prussians 
and Letts was strongly allied to the sacred and classical dia- 
lect of Hindustan. How this can have happened would be 
a puzzling question, which fortunately it is needless to dis- 
cuss, since our concern is merely to ascertain facts. An 
analysis of the Old Prussian language by Professor Von 
Bohlen fully establishes the assertion, which the grammatical 
researches of MM. Bopp, Grimm, Lassen, and others had 
made sufficiently probable, if not quite certain. The fol- 
lowing account of these dialects is abstracted from M. Von 
Bohlen’s* memoir. 

The yet extant and nearly connected sister-dialects of the 
Old Prussian are well known to be the Lettish of Kurland and 
Lettland,^and,the Lithuanian, to which belongs the more cor- 
rupt Polish Lithuanian or Scharaaitic. Both the sister dia- 
lects of the Old Prussian, namely, the Lithuanian and the 
Lettish, are nearly on a level in respect to their comprehensive- 
ness and richness in words, except that the Lettish has adopted, 
at a late period, d greater proportion of German vocables. 

•But they*differ widely in grammatical relations. For while 
the Lithuanian, protected by its insulated situation from that 
spjirce of corruptiop, has with wonderful fidelity maintained 
its perfection of native forms without having them fixed by 
writing, and has even acquTred a more full developement by 
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consulting euphony rather than logical accuracy, and by 
adopting a freer and bolder construction of periods, the Let- 
tish on the contrary has become as deficient in inflections and 
as abstract as the Persian, English, or modern German ; it has 
softened down the endings of cases, it has entirely Idfet the 
instrumental, has suffered the locative to become obsolete, has 
no longer any trace of the dual, inflects the verb by means 
of pronouns prefixed, and has amalgamated foreign words 
with its native elements. 

The Old Prussian stands in a middle place between these 
two languages. Its ancient richness in words cannot be esti- 
mated from the scanty remains of its vocabulary, but from the 
number of synonyms which it preserves it may be ‘inferred 
that the copia verhorum in this idiom was very considerable. 
Its grammatical structure displays a peculiar mixture of new 
and old forms ; of old forms becoming obsolete, and of new 
ones becoming naturalised ; and of an indefinite and fluctuating 
structure and pronunciation of unwritten words, very favour- 
able to approximation to other languages, and perhaps giving 
a sometimes deceptive resemblance to the Gothic and Slavonic. 
Thus runkans^ instead of rankans^ passes into rukana, nearly 
as diidu occurs instead of diidami in Lithuanian, {do, daddmi, 
Sansk. Sicuf/ii); and suwu, (or suwumi, (Sansk. suwami,suo, Eng. 
sow). Yet these three dialects display proofs that they are dis- 
tinct though allied stems from the same stock with other Euro- 
pean languages, not derived from any of them, but having a 
completeness which is wanting to all the idioms of Europe 
and only discovers itself in the Sanskrit.^ 

The Sanskrit Devds {Deus) is found pure only in the 
Lithuanian Dievas, Lettish Diws, Prussian Deiws, Hence 
Pruss. dieouts (pius, devotus), in Sansk. deivat. This may 
tend to convince us that the northern nations derived the name 
for the Deity from the same source whence the Greeks and 
Romans obtained it, and certainly not from theratf A de!U 
rivatiou of the same word through the Persian is equally im- 

* • . 

♦ Uebcr die Sprachc der alien Preussen, vom Professor von Bohlen. 
t i his remark will include the Celtic laif^uagcs. God is in Welsh, Duw ; in 
Erse, Dia. 
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pi'obable, for the Persians designate by the word Dew an evil 
demon. But the Germans may have obtained from the Persians 
their word Gotty (Gothic Gutha^ God ; in Persian Choda, Tlie 
Slavish term B(y is an insulated word.’^ 

In tile analytical comparison of languages, with a view to 
discover their relations, it is necessary to mark the transitions 
or permutations of vowels not dess accurately than those of 
consonants. In the Sanskrit there arc certain laws for the 
alteration of vowels from the state in which they are found in 
primitive words to that which they display in derivatives. 
This is termed by European grammarians, after Grimm, the 
strengthening of vowels. In Sanskrit these changes follow 
two prescribed forms, which are termed Guna and Vriddhi,+ 
and by reference to these principles, which are regular and 
well-ascertained in Sanskrit, a derivative word is distinguish- 
able from a primitive one. As the same changes are preva- 
lent through all the Indo-European idioms, a similar observa- 
tion will generally determine which is the oldest and least 
altered form of a word, and what are the latest acquired or 
newest forms. Thus in Sanskrit, yauvana (juventus) is later 
than yuvan (juvenis). So in the cognate languages we have 
caupo and copa, from cupa : the Prussian viddai (vidit, in 
Sanskrit vid,) gives origin to the causal form vaidinna {os- 
tendU, Sanskrit vaid), in which the vowel is strengthened, 
and this«entitles us to consider the strengthened Gothic wair 
(vir) as later than the Prussian vyrs, in Sanskrit viras. 

The consonants are, however, more constant or less varia- 

* One ofrithe reost striking instances of an immediate derivation of words into 
the Prussian and Lithuanian family of languages from the Sanskrit, is the fol- 
lowing; Visampatis in Sanskrit means properly ruler of the third class,'* or 
Visas ] its secondary meaning is ruler,” absolutely. The Lithuanian viezpats 
{dominus), Prussian vaispattis {domina)j displays its near relation to the Sanskrit. 
It cannot be supposed to be derived from the more corrupt Slavish synonym gos- 
podin, hospes^ dsffworiic, «which would hardly return so nearly to its original form. 
»^he simple^Sanskrit word patis {dominus) is even found in the Lithuanian pats. 
The root is the Sanskrit dhatoo^ pdj (regnare,) whence with a formative na, the 
Lithuanian pmas {dominus), (Von Bohlen, s. 716.) 

Xinua and Vriddhi ar^ very important forms in the construction and etymology 
of words in* Sanskrit, and their influence may be traced in all the Indo-European 
languages. Guna changes % to h 4o d, to ^r, and Iri to dL Vriddhi changes 
or augments d to d, i to a#, it to du, to dr, Iri to d/, c to at, and o to du. 
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ble in the cognate languages; but here it may be observed , 
as a genera] rule, that where a mute tenuis belongs to a word 
in its original form, it becomes in the derived dialects or 
sister languages an aspirate, and by degrees passes into the 
middle or soft mute, corresponding to its class. Cdthpare, 
for example, the Gothic pronoun interrogative hwaa, with the 
Sanskrit kas, k&, kim, which Is recognised in the purest state 
in our Prussian dialects ; Prussian and Lithuanian kas (quis), 
quei {ubi), Sanskrit kwa; senku (quocufn)^ which primitive 
form is wanting even in Sanskrit. Thus also the Sanskrit 
anyqs (alius), comparative anyataras, anyatara^ am; Prus- 
sian antarsj antra, becomes in Gothic anthars, with the as- 
pirate, and softens its dental consonant finally into *id. The 
transition of the palatal consonants peculiar to Sanskrit is 
uncertain, but yet not so arbitrary that words can no longer 
be recognised. For example, S.chaturfhas (pronounced 
tshaturt'has) is in Prussian ketwirts, Lithuanian ketwirthas. 
S. jinA (mulier) is in Prussian ganna, in Gothic qwino, 
whence queen, quean, cwen\ also jiva and jivata (vita), 
Prussian givei, Lettish dsihwe, Lithuanian gywat&. Com- 
pare the Gothic qwiws (vivus). Tejas (honor) survives 
only in the Prussian teisis. The most variable consonants 
are h, r, and s, through their relation to each other, and the 
liability of the last to be hardened into k. And here w'e may 
remark, that the relation of the Old Indian language with the 
Prussian and Lithuanian stem is not only established by these 
and similar phenomena, but that the nature of this relation is 
such as to preclude altogether the supposition that it has taken 
place through the medium of the Gothic, as that idiom is 
displayed in the version of Ulphilas. The northern languages 
often preserve the primitive forms equally pure, as Sanskrit 
sHnas (Jiliibs), Gothic and Lithuanian sunas, Prussian souns, 
German sohn, English son. Often a word otherwise lost 
is recognised in these idioms, as Sanskrit wisva (omne), Pru^ 
sian vissa, Lettish viss, Lithuanian vissas. In many in- 
stances the idioms of the Prussig^n stem preserve pq^rfect 
words, which in Sanskrit are found truncated. The proper 
names contain in the Prussian, iis in other dead languages, 
many lost words. Thus the na^ es of places in wangen, as 
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Turwangen^ Kinwangen and others, situated in forests, arc 
probably related to the Sanskrit wana {syl'oay lucus), in Old 
High Dutch wane; and lauka (ager), in Mehlauken^ Taur~ 
lauken, Taplaken^ to the Sanskrit loka {locus^ mansioy 
mundJUa). 

With respect to the preservation of grammatical forms, the 
Prussian is much poorer than its* sister-dialect, the Lithuanian; 
nor is this to be wondered at, since the Grandmaster Siegfried of 
Feuchtwangen endeavoured, as early as 1309, to banish it by a 
decree from the popular use ; a proceeding which certainly ren- 
dered more difficult the instruction of the Prussians in Chris- 
tianity, whilst it deprived the nation of their dearest possession 
— thei r* thoughts ! But amidst all the uncertainty between 
the peculiar and the acquired, the Old Prussian dialect shows 
many original traits of a perfect language, and these may, with- 
out going through the whole grammar, be shortly described. 

The declension of nouns has now few peculiarities ; the 
cases are defective, inasmuch as the instrumental and locative 
are entirely wanting, or mutilated, and in many cases, owing 
to the uncertain government of the prepositions, not to be 
determined. There is no appearance of a dual even in the 
pronouns, which usually retain their forms longer than any 
other parts of language; and even the traces of a neuter are 
doubtful, for emnen (nomen)^ and other words which might 
be taker/ for neuters, are never so marked by the article : thus 
in staSy staiy sta, in Vatcr’s arrangement, in Lithuanian tas^ ta, 
taiy the neuter is too uncertain to be fully demonstrated. The 
first declension is clearly marked. The characteristic of the 
nouns in Prussian is in the masculine, «, {deivs, deus,) with 
the connecting vowel thrown out, (comp. Lithuanian deivas, 
Sanskrit devas,) which appears again in the genitive deivas 
(Sanskrit devasya). The dative, as in the Gothic, terminates 
in w, and thus becomes like the accusative {deivan, Sanskrit 
*V€vam) ; the vocative loses merely the s of the nominative 
{deivay Sanskrit deva)y with^only a few corrupted exceptions. 
The, nominative plural is deivai (Sanskrit devds^y the geni- 
tive deivhns (Sanskrit devdndm) ; the dative plural shows 
again some approach to thd old form, in which a little soften- 
ing of the letters Is not tf> be taken into the account, (vy- 
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rimans^ mriSf Sanskrit vtrebhyds); the accusative in Prus- 
sian retains the s, which euphony in Sanskrit requires to be 
thrown out, {wyrans^ Sanskrit vtran). The femjnine of the 
first declension is in a, as in Sanskrit, ganna {muUer)^ data 
(rfcmum), and is declined otherwise like the masculine. The 
second declension may be detected : masculine rikys {damU 
nus), feminine leisz, (honor, y which in the rest follow the 
usual variations. 

The Prussian pronouns present a remarkable archaism; in 
their near approach to the Sanskrit they exceed even the 
Lithuanian. The pronoun demonstrative, which occupies the 
place of the article, is sfas, and is probably composed of 
two pronouns sas and tas, which are both found again in the 
Sanskrit, of which the Prussian preserves the accusative singu- 
lar Stan (Sansk. tarn), while the Lithuanian adopts the a cir- 
cumflexed, therefore not written fully, and approaching the Let- 
tish to. The genitive steisai, feminine steises, approaches more 
nearly to the Sanskrit tasya, feminine tasyds, than the 
shortened Lithuanian to, feminine tos; but the dative comes 
nearer to the Sanskrit than in any other language, as it uses 
the syllable smu as the characteristic ending, (compare kasmu 
(cut), Sanskrit kasmai; stesmu, Sanskrit tasmai^) which ap- 
pears nowhere else so pure, (compare Lithuanian tdmui, 
Gothic thamma, with the s thrown out). The feminine in 
Prussian has in the dative stessiei, like the Sanskri/: ta^yai; 
besides, kas and stas in Prussian become relative through the 
syllable ^yds^ as in Sanskrit through vad, as kayds (qualis), 
stavyds (talis). The personal pronoun as (ego) seems to be 
the original form ; the Sanskrit ah-am is already softened, for 
here the absolute state is as-mat, and, as is shown in num- 
berless examples, s passes into h, but seldom the contrary 
happens, (compare Sanskrit ashta, octo. Gothic ahtan, &c.). 
The other oblique cases take, as in Sanskfit, a different aux- 
iliary; for example, dative Prussian maim (nearer to the Sani>^ 
skrit mayam than the Lithuanian m'an). On the other 
hand, the second person, tu, (in* Sanskrit already with the 
suffix am, twam,) receives no adjunct :* dative tehbei (liW), 
Sanskrit tuhhyam. In the pluraJ, Prussian jous (vos), San- 
skrit ydyam, contain, in both alilf e, a neva root, yu. 
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In the verbs no regular conjugation is carried out ; but that 
here also the language once approached the perfection of the 
Sanskrit is proved by the verb substantive^ which} excepting 
that the dual is wanting, is, by retaining the root-vowel, more 
regularly conjugated than even the Indian. This is the form : 

Asmai (sum), Sanskrit asmi. 


Assei ... aii, instead of assu 

Ast asti. 

Asmai smasy instead of asmas. 

Astei sthot instead of astha, 

Ast santiy instead of atantu 


The infinitive in Prussian ends in t: bout (esse,) enimt 
(sumere), madlit (precaH)y pout (hibere), but though this is 
the common ending, it must be considered a contraction. 
When complete it has a nasal; bouton, enimton, madliion, 
pouton, in which it resembles the Sanskrit infinitive, or more 
properly the gerund: pdtum (potum), A peculiar form 
of the infinitive is that in wei: biatwei (timere,) bilitwei 
(dicere). 

The participles which Vater adduces require a more careful 
examination, in which only the Sanskrit can help us : many 
belong to the infinitive, as those in ton ; many in us are in the 
form of participles passive, which in Sanskrit are formed in 
nas and tas ; ex. aulauns (mortuus). Some, called by Vater 
verbal substantives, are accusative participles of the present 
tense active; as dilants (operans), waitiantm (loquentern). 
Compare* Sanskrit accusative pachantam(coquentem). 

Amongst the ancient excellencies of the Prussian dialect 
must also be reckoned those inseparable particles, which few 
in numbej*, yet give to the verb the capability of a rich variety 
of modifications, and are, a few mutilations excepted, the same 
as in Sanskrit, although, as is natural, their meaning is some- 
times different : the most common are per (Sanskrit para), 
pa and po (Sanskrit upa), prei (Sanskrit prati), 6n (Sanskrit 
d, or in an older foVm an), is and esse (Sanskrit ut), na (San- 
* skrit anA), sen (Sanskrit sam). Afterwards these particles 
became true nominal prepof^itions, and this change is visible 
ii^the Prussian, although its laws are so uncertain. Not less 
essential than this formation of the verbs to the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages, is the mode of increasing the nouns and 
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adjectives by derivative syllables or so-called suffixes, in 
which these languages develope the greatest richness in the 
formation of words. The richest in this respects are the San- 
skrit, the Greek, and the German languages, and it is seldom 
that the termination agrees with the similar ones of another 
dialect, as some examples may show : from the root ag and 
ok {mdere)y the Sanskrit mhkes dk-sha the Prus- 

sian achiSf the Greek okko^^ the Latin oc-ulus ; from dak the 
Sanskrit makes ddkshana {dextra)^ the Greek the Old 
Prussian tickra. 

The Prussian displays many of these endings, which re- 
semble most nearly the Lithuanian and Lettish, and sometimes 
the German. It would occupy too much room to enumerate 
them all, and to compare them with similar suffixes in the 
Sanskrit. Lastly, the Prussian and Lithuanian language 
has in common with the cognates the power of forming 
compounds, and gives indeed examples of true Indian com- 
position; for example, when the first member in the absolute 
state must be considered in the relation of a case, as buUsargs 
(paterfamilias): where, however, the true genitive appears, 
butta^-taws: in like manner from the particle sa (Sanskrit 
««), and lub (amare^ Sanskrit lubh^ lubeTe)y the compound 
saluban {matrimonium) is formed, and others, which some- 
times appear to be formed after the German, as kaimaluche 
(heim-suchen). The construction has already accommodated 
itself to the genius of the German tongue, for the language 
early lost its determinate character; but how rich it even then 
was in sound, and how easily it accommodated itself to metre, 
the translation of the well-known verse will show : ‘^'Ein jeder 
lern’ sein Lection,” See., which is thus given by Abel Will : 

Erains ixiukinsusin swaian mukinsnan 

Tit wisst labhai stalliuns enstan bultan.** 


Section IV. — Conclusion, 

• 

The only conclusion that can be*formed from a^consid^- 
tion of the facts surveyed in the two preceding sections is, 
that the Old Pruthenians or Prussians, the Lithuanians and 

^ 'a. 
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the Lettish people form a groupe of nations, distinct from the 
German or Gothic race on one side, and from the Slavi on 
the other, th*ough more nearly related to these nations, and 
particularly to the latter, than to other branches of the Indo- 
European family. They appear to have been subject to an 
order of priests, more powerful than those of the other nations 
in the east of Europe, and only comparable to the Druid ical 
hierarchy among the Celts. Their language differed con- 
siderably from the other eastern European dialects, and pre- 
served the forms of the Sanskrit in a much purer and less 
altered state. It must be considered as a branch springing 
more immediately from the original stock. The inference is, 
that thd people of the narrow extent of country included 
between the Finns and Goths were a distinct tribe, who pre- 
ceded the Slavic race in their northern progress, and it is 
probable that they had occupied the coast of the Eastern 
Baltic many ages before the arrival of that people in the 
northern parts of Saririatia. It is not improbable that they 
were the Venedi or Venedm of the classical writers from the 
age of Pliny to that of Ptolemy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN INHABITANTS OF THE COUN- 
TRIES SITUATED BETWEEN THE DANUBE AND 
MOUNT TAURUS. 


Section I . — General Survey, 

The countries bordering on both sides of the Hellespont 
and Bosphorus have been connected from the earliest periods 
of history by social and political relations. On these opposite 
shores, to which the names of Europe and Asia perhaps first 
belonged, the same tribes of people appear to have been 
spread in every age. The intervening straits have been often 
passed, from either side, in warlike expeditions, undertaken on 
a smaller scale for objects of plunder, or on a greater for con- 
quest and colonisation ; and while the Asiatics were more ci- 
vilised and powerful than the people of EuropCj no formidable 
barrier seems to have opposed the progress of invaders till 
they reached the chain of Mount Hsemus, defended by pre- 
cipitous heights and by warlike and barbarous hordes. Even 
this boundary, as well as that of the Danube, is said to have 
been passed by various conquerors, either African or Asiatic, 
but no permanent impression was made on the countries fui^' 
ther noilhward until a compars^tively late period. Beyond 
the Danube were the vast plains of Scythia, called in Jater 
times Sarmatia, which were so little known in the days of 
Herodotus that the whole region Was said by the Thracians to 
be inhabited by bees. The hiftorian dbtained information 
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that it belonged to the Sigynnae, a nomadic people who were 
drawn over their plains by small horses in cars or wagons, and 
extended thhir journeys as far as the country of the Heneti, 
at the bottom of the Adriatic gulf. The ethnography of the 
region to the southward of the Danube is tolerably well known 
from the time of Herodotus. That writer has given us a 
general survey of the inhabitants, which has been illustrated 
by notices scattered through the works of other historians, 
and filled upwith tolerable accuracy by Strabo, whose account 
of the tribes of Greeks and Thracians, and Epirots and Il- 
lyrians, is one of the most carefully written parts of his great 
work. From these sources we collect that four distinct races 
or groujSes of nations, between whom it does not appear to 
have been supposed by the ancients that any affinity however 
remote existed, divided between them all the countries in Eu- 
rope lately belonging to the Ottoman empire. Of these the 
Thracians were the most numerous and extensive. They oc- 
cupied all the eastern parts of the European region above 
described, as well as the central plains to the southward of 
the Danube, and in Asia Minor a still more extensive tract. 
To the westward of the Thracians, and reaching from thence 
to the Adriatic, were Illyrian tribes, a nation of barbarous 
mountaineers. To the southward of the Illyrians were the 
Epirotic tribes, who possessed a tract of hill-country reach- 
ing fronrf the Ionian Sea to Macedonia, and cutting off the 
western parts of Greece from the Illyrian territory. The 
fourth nation are the Greeks, who were hemmed in towards 
the north^by the Epirots on the western, and by the Thracians 
on the eastern side. Of these four nations the Greeks alone 
can be said to have left undoubted posterity, preserving still 
the language and perpetuating the stock of their forefathers. 
There are, however, other races in the same countries who in 
all probability have succeeded in like manner to the Thracians 
»*and Illyrians, though the evidence of their descent is not so 
unequivocal, since they are not without some research dis- 
tinguishable from the various colonies who have passed the 
Danube %nd settled themselves to the southward of that river 
in later times, after partially dispossessing the earlier inhabit- 
ants. The earliest of the^jf invading nations came from the 
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westward. They were the Celtic Scordisci, who, we have 
seen, occupied an extensive country to the* southward of the 
Danube. They are placed by Strabo between •the Margus 
or the Morawa, and the Noarus,* supposed to be the Save, 
namely, in the modern Servia and Bosnia. They are said to 
have destroyed the Triballi, who had been one of the most 
powerful Thracian tribes in tfte time of Herodotus, and they 
maintained their independence till they were conquered by 
the Romans. In the accounts given of the wars of the Roman 
armies the Scordisci are reckoned among the principal nations 
of Thrace.-f“ From this time no important accession was made 
to the population of the countries beyond the Danube till the 
age of Valens, when Moesia was given by the emperor to the 
Goths, who passed the river in a body, which Gibbon com- 
putes to have amounted to a million of people.;}; But the 
Goths abandoned Mcesia, which became afterwards the seat 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, while many extensive districts in 
the northern part of the Byzantine empire were colonisad, as 
we have seen, by various Slavonian hordes. The Bulgarians 
were, in the ninth century, the dominant people in these coun- 
tries.§ They were, as we shall hereafter observe, a Turkish 
race,|| and took their name from the Wolga, termed by them 
Bolga, on which was situated their ancient kingdom of Bol- 
gari;but they appear to have been outnumbered by the Slavic 
hordes under their sway, and to have adopted the language of 
that people, with whom they were intermixed.lf Nations of 
the Slavic language were the last people who obtained settle- 
ments for numerous hordes beyond the Danube, until the 
invasion of the Byzantine empire by the Turks ; and those 
tribes in the Ottoman provinces who speak neither the Sla- 
vonian nor the Turkish language, may be considered as most 

* Strabo, lib. vii. p. 318. t T. Liv. £pit.^lib. Ixv. 

t Gibbon, ch. xxvL § Mithridat. ii. s. 641. ^ 

II Von Engel, cited by Adelung. See also Muller*s Ugrische Volkstamm, ^ 
Then ii. 

c 

^ Boscovich, who was a native of Ragusa in palmatia found hiiusdf able to 
understand the Bulgarians; diving his travds through their country, u^thout grdht 
difficulty. See Boscovich’s Travels, Lausanne, 177^1 P> 39. The speech of the Bul- 
garians is intelligible to the Russians, and their churdi books are in the Servian or 
Russian language. See Addung, Mithridatf), ii. 642. * 
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probably descended from the aboriginal inhabitants. They 
are the Greeks, the Albanians, and the Wallachs. 

I shall new proceed to trace the history of the four nations 
before enumerated. 

Section II . — Of th^ Thracian Race, 

Herodotus declares that the Thracians were the most nu- 
merous race of people in the world next to the Indians.* In 
this passage he used the name in its widest sense, as compre- 
hending all the nations allied to the Thracians in language 
and descent. It has also a more restricted meaning, in which 
it includes certain tribes more properly termed Thracians, 
and chiefly, as it appears, those clans who were subject to 
the Thracian kingdom of the Odrysae, or their immediate 
neighbours.f 

^rhe Thracians in the time of Herodotus reached northward 
as far as the Danube. J The coast of the Adriatic was occupied 
by the Illyrian race, distinct, as we shall find, from the Thracian ; 
but to the eastward of the Illyrians the whole country was 
occupied by Thracian tribes as far as the Euxine. The heart 
of Thrace was the broad valley of the Ilebrus lying between 
the* chains of Rhodope and Hmmus, the latter of which is now 
called the Balkan. Strabo makes it reach westward to the 
Strymon,-^ra Si iripay 'LrpvfiovoQ ijSri, fJLe')(pi rov At/xov, TrayraOpaKtHy 
ttrri.^ He says in another passage that all Greece was hemmed 
in towards the north by Thracian, Epirolic, and Illyrian na- 
tions. Thg Tljracians, he adds, possess Macedonia and a 
part of Thessaly : above Acarnania and u^tolia are the Thes- 
proti, the Cassopmi, the Amphilochi, the Molossi, and the 
Athamanes, which are Epirotic nations. We shall have oc- 
casion to advert again to these last tribes and the race to 
>yhich they belong.* The principal nations between Mount 
itaemus anti the Danube were the Krobizii, near the Pontus, 
and the Triballi, a Thracian people, as Strabo declares,|| who 
inhabited the extensiye Tmballian plains in the central parts 

* Herod, lib. v. c. 3. t Adelung, Mithridat. b. ii. s. 354. 

t Herod, lib. v. c. 3. et stqq. § S^jrabo, vii. 323. || Strabo, vii. 320. 
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of the inland country, of which they kept possession till they 
were expelled by the Celtic Scordisci, shortly before the time 
of Alexander the Great. Within the same boundary were 
several other tribes, well known to be of the Thracian stock ; 
as the Bessi, who inhabited the greater part of Mount 
where they maintained their independence even against the 
army of Xerxes; the BrygesJ near Macedonia, who were the 
ancestral stock of the Phrygians, according to Herodotus and 
Strabo; the Satrse, in the south on the mountains of Rhodope, 
equally wild and independent; the Trausi, on the Travus, 
known to Herodotus; and the Thyni near Salmydessus, who 
were said to have passed with the Mysians into Asia Minor, 
and to have been the ancestors of the Bithynians. « 

Besides these tribes, who are all termed Thracians in ainore 
restricted sense, there were several nations who are known by 
sufficient evidence to have belonged to that race. 

1. The Getae and Dacians are declared by all the ancient 
writers to have been of the Thracian race. 

The Get® are first mentioned by Herodotus, who terms 
them the most valiant and honest of the Thracians.* They 
were subdued by the army of Darius before he arrived at the 
Danube; therefore they dwelt at that time to the southward 
of the Danube, and it does not appear that they difiered in 
manners or language from other Thracian tribes. In the time 
of Thucydides they are found in the same regioB, namely, 
between the Danube, Mount Hmmus, and the Euxiiie ; and, 
as Mannert has observed, they must have been among those 
Thracian tribes who combined with the Scythians in resisting 
the arms of Philip of Macedon.^f Perhaps al this time they 
crossed the Danube, since they appear on the northern side 
when the country on the Euxine was invaded by Lysimachus. 
Niebuhr thinks they had disappeared from their former coun- 
try in the age of Alexander, who foun^ a city of the Get® 
within the Scythia of Herodotus. J 

In the time of Strabo the country of the Get® certainly 
was to the northward of the Danube. It was a part of Dacia, 

# * • 

♦ Herod, iv. c. 1)3. M^inert, Geogr. der Griecher und Rdmer. 

t Niebuhr, Geogr. of Scythia, translate^ from his ‘f Kleineie Schriften.” 
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andStmbo declares* * * § that the people of the eastern Dacia, near 
the sea and the mouth of the Danube, were called Getee, and 
those of the Vrestern part Daci.f It seems then that the Getae, 
who were recognised by Herodotus and Thucydides as Thra- 
cians, were of the same race with the Dacians.J; 

. 2. The Macedonians appear to have been a Thracian people. 
The Argive Temenidas founded a Grecian state in Macedonia 
at an early period, and Philip brought the skin-clad Mace- 
donians from their mountains, and taught them to till the soil 
and live in towns, and by military discipline trained them to 
become conquerors of the world. But the language of the 
Macedonians was unintelligible to the Greeks. The Greek 
soldiers fn Alexander’s army understood not, as we learn from 
Quintius Curtius,^ a speech addressed to the Macedonians. 
Niebuhr thought the Macedonians a Pelasgic people. But 
the Pelasgic name had become extinguished in Greece long 
before the age of the Macedonian conquests. We may infer 
from a well-known passage of Herodotus, that the only relics 
of the Pelasgi existing in his time, as distinguished from the 
Greeks, were the bands of Tyrsenian Pelasgi who were set- 
tled near Placia and Crestona. Had the language of the 
Macedonians been that of these same Pelasgi, the fact could 
hardly have escaped his knowledge, and it would assuredly 
have been mentioned by him in the passage in which he dis- 
cussed the question with what nations the Pelasgi were allied, 
and what idiom was their speech. If we give credit to 
Strabo, we must consider the Macedonians as a Thracian 
people. That^geographer mentions several parts of the Ma- 
cedonian country, and Pieria, on the borders of Thessaly, 


* Strabo, p. 314. ed. Casaub. 

f Strabo adds his testimony to the Thracian origin and language of the Oeta;, 
and he cites in another passage a verse of Menander, in which the Getse are men- 
tioned as Thracians : 

* TravTiQ fikv 01 QpaKig fidXitTTa d* ol Ftrai 
riliUQ airavTfQ — ov lyKpareiQ 

iojikv. 

All the Tl^facians, but Ispecially the Getae, are not very temperate.*’ Sec 
Strabo, lib. viL p. 296. 

X Strabo says expressly, p. 305, that the Daci and the Getse speak one language. 

§ Q. Curtius, vi. 9. Mfthridat. ii. p. 361. 

\ 
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which he expressly says had been peopled by the Thracians,* 
In another passage he declares that in his time the Thracians still 
had possession of many countries considered as belonging to 
Greece, namely, Macedonia, and some parts of Thessaly. -f- By 
this we can only understand that the Thracian language and 
Thracian manners still prevailed among the inhabitants of 
these countries, and that though ruled by Grecian princes, the 
people had not become assimilated to the Greeks. 

3. The Abantes, the native inhabitants of Euboea, called after 
them Abantis, were likewise, according to Strabo, a Thracian 
tribe.J 

4. Besides all the above-mentioned tribes of the Thracian 
race who inhabited Europe, there were several nation^ in Asia 
Minor who were supposed by the ancient writers to belong to 
the same stock. As they form a separate department of na- 
tions, I shall advert to their history in a particular section 
which will be devoted to the inhabitants of Lesser Asia. 

The manners of the Thracians are described by Herodotus 
and by Posidonius, whose account has been preserved by 
Strabo. They display some traces of eastern culture, mixed 
with tlie barbarism of the northern European nations. The 
funerals of chiefs were celebrated among them with great 
festivity, and at the same time with loud lamentations. They 
sacrificed on these occasions many animals, and sometimes 
burned, at others interred the body, over which tliey raised 
a mound of earth. The favourite wife of the deceased, 
splendidly dressed, was immolated by her nearest relatives on 
the tomb of her husband. This was coveted as a great dis- 
tinction. The Getae believed in the immortality of souls, 

* Niebuhr's principal reason for supposing the Macedonians Pelasgi is the cele- 
brated passage of ^schylus, which will be cited in a succeeding section of this 
chapter, in which king Pelasgus makes his domain extend as far as the river Stry- 
mon. It must be observed that a Greek kingdom had *been established in Mace- 
donia before the time of iEschylus. Then there was a MacednVis mentioneS* 
among the posterity of the mythical Lycaon^; but the myth may have referred to 
the Argive colony. 

•f Probably the Thracian race reached southward asYar as the Petrous, and Jhat 
river, rather than the Strymon, may have been the ancient boundary between the 
Thracian and Pelasgian races. ^ 

i Strabo, lib. x. s. 445. Mith. ii. 364. . ^ 
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and that after death they went to the abode of their god 
ZamolxiSj called also Gebeleizes, where they were for ever in 
happiness.* The Thracians in general were addicted to ex- 
cessive drinking ; they esteemed agriculture a disgraceful em- 
ployment ; their delight was in war and plunder. They punc- 
tured or tattooed their skins they were accustomed to sell 
their children into slavery. 


Section III . — Of the Illyrian Race, 

The most accurate among the ancient writers have always 
distinguished between the Illyrians and the Thracians. Strabo 
in particular, who is our best guide in this part of ancient 
ethnology, carefully separates the Illyrians from all other 
races. The Illyrians were the borderers on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, and occupied the coast from the junction of 
that gulf with the Ionic Sea, to the estuaries of the river Po.* 
Of this wide extension of the Illyrian name, Herodotus 
is the first evidence. He likewise places Illyrians on the 
western tributary rivers of the Morava. He says, “ The river 
Angros, flowing from the Illyrians towards the north, pours 
into the Triballian plains and theriver Brongos,and the Brongos 
into the Danube.^ He was aware that the Heneti, in the inmost 
recess of the gulf, were Illyrians.^ That the Veneti or Heneti 
were a tribe distinct from all the Celtic nations in the neigh- 
bourhood, we have, with many others, the testimony of 
Polybius, who declares that although the Veneti resembled the 
Celt® of itheXJisalpine in mariners and habits, they were quite 
separate in language.^ The Heneti orVeneti appear then to have 
been the last Illyrian tribe towards the north-west. The southern 
limits of this race, where they bordered on the Epirots, are ac- 
curately described by Strabo. He marks out the transit of the 
road called Via ""Ignatiay from the neighbourhood of Epi- 
damnus Wd Apolloniainto Macedonia; it seems to have pro- 
ceeded directly eastward from Epidamnus towards Edessa 
£(pd Pella, and to Thessalonica, separating the nations of 

■ 

* Zeuss, Die Devjtschen und die NachbarsUimme, s. 251. 
iv.c. 49. . t § Polyb. ii 17. 
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Epirus on the right hand, from the Illyrian mountains and 
their inhabitants on the left.^ 

The different tribes of this Illyrian nation wlfo occupied 
all the mountainous tracts behind the coast of the Adriatic, as 
well as many parts of the sea-coast itself, reaching northward 
from the neighbourhood of E^idamnus to the extreme corner 
of the Adriatic, where the Veneti, themselves included in the 
number, have still left their name, are mentioned by several 
writers, who are, for the most part, agreed in their enume- 
ration. 

The earliest writer who has left any detailed account 
of the nations inhabiting the coasts of the Adriatic is Scylax. 

“ Next to the Heneti,” says this writer, “ in whose coun- 
try is the river Eridanus, are the Istri or Istriani, and the river 
Istros, which flows into the Pontiis by seven mouths.” It does 
not appear why Scylax connected the Istri, who occupied the 
peninsula of Istria below Trieste, with the river Danube, from . 
which they were far remote. The Istri are mentioned by 
Scymnus Chius, who terms them Thracians."|- It is possible , 
that they may have been a Thracian colony from the Danube^ 
but we have no further information respecting them. " Next 
to the Istri,” continues Scylax, “ succeeds a nation teri^d 
the Liburni, to whom the following cities of the coast|be- 
Ipng : Lias, Idassa, Attienates, Diyrta, Alapsi, Olsi, Pe^sSs/ 
Hemioni. The Liburni are subject to the goverriboet^ 0i 
women. Opposite to the coast of the Liburni are se^ral 
islands, and the river Catarbates here falls into the isea. 
The Liburni, a people famous for their shippjn^^nd light 
craft, are mentioned, as we have seen, by Pliny, as inha- 
biting likewise the opposite coast of Italy, where, in conjunc- 
tion with the Siculi, they held possession of many tracts 
below Ancona.:^ 

Next to the Libumians Scylax places Hhe Illyrians pro- 
perly so termed. That the nations already enumerated were 
of the Illyrian race has been inferred from the declaration 
of Herodotus regarding the Heneti, 'and /rom the testinHD^y 

* Strab. lib. vii. p. 323. 

t Scymnus Chius, v. 390. 'J^viTiav txovrai Ogqie£Q^*'lffTpiOL Xeyonevou 

i Pliiu H. N. iu. 14. 
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of Strabo, that the lapodes who afterwards were masters 
of the Liburnian coast were a mixed race, descended from 
Celtic people intermingled with the Illyrian, that is, with the 
Liburnian inhabitants of the district. Scylax then enume- 
rates several nations of the Illyrian race, as he expressly de- 
clares, giving to some of them the additional epithet of bar- 
barians. He says that all the* sea-coast from the Liburnian 
to the Chaonian territory, which hist reaches towards Corcyra 
oi the island of Alcinous, belonged to Illyrian nations: such 
were the Lotophagi, so termed,, the Hierastamuae, Pal ini, 
Hyllini, the Nesti, the Manii, the Autariatae, the Enchelei, 
and the Illyrians properly so termed, in whose territory was the 
Gteek eity of Epidamnus.”* The name of this tribe, as we 
learn from Thucydides, was Taulantii. The Oricii and 
Auantini succeed, and here we come to the Keraunian nioun- 
taiis, opposite the lapygian promontory : this is the entrance 
of the Adriatic, here separated from the outer Ionian Sea. 
Thf next nation are the Chaones, distinct, according to Scylax, 
froti the Illyrian nations. 

I^e find a still more limited meaning given to the name of 
Ilhrians by Pomponius Mela, who seems, as M. Zeuss ob- 
ser es, to have derived his account from old documents. He 
sajs, describing the Illyridii tribes i’rom the southward, 
** |artheni et Dassarete prima te.nent ; sequentia Taulantii 
et lPhaeaces. Deinde sunt guos proprie lUyrios vocant: 
t™ Pyrmi et Liburni et Istrii.^i" And Pliny, probably from 
th| same authority, “ Proprieque dicti Illyrii et Taulantii et 
Pjr8ei.''!};5» These southern Illyrians, who were Illyrians in a 
sucter sense, are likewise termed Illyrians by Livy, to the 
e:;jclusion of all other tribes of the same class; and their king 
(intius, whose capital was Scodra, is styled “rex Illyri- 
ofum.”§ 

I Strabo in a deqsive manner distinguishes the most power- 
t|fil tribes of the three races who had occupied territories in 
he space between -the Danube and the Adriatic. Among the 
Celtic nations who had^in^roduced themselves in a compara- 

I ^ 

I * Scylax Caryandens. Periplus/apud Hudson, p. vi. et seqq, 

' t Mela, lib. ii. 3. ' $ Plin. Hist. Nat.' iii. c. 23. § Tit. liiv. xliv. 
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lively late period into that region, he specifies the Boii and the 
Scordisci ; among the Thracians, the Triballi ; among the Illy- 
rian nations, the Autariatae, and the Ardiaei,and theoDardanii.* 
He places the Ardiaei on the river Naron, opposite the island 
of Pharos. The other two nations were on the frontier of the 
Illyrian country towards the east and south. The Dardanic 
territory, he says, borders on the Macedonian nation, and on 
the Paeonians towards the south. Among the Dardaniats 
are likewise the Gulabrians, in whose land there is an ancient 
city ; as also the Thunatae, bordering on the Maedi, a Thracian 
people, towards the east.”f In another passage he mentions tie 
Thracian tribe of Bessi as adjoining Mount Rhodope and tie 
Paeonian country, and as neighbours of the Illyrian tribes 
termed Autariatae and Dardanii. 

In all these accounts, to which we might add those ,of 
Pausanias, we find the Illyrians clearly distinguished a$ a 
separate nation, or rather groupe of nations, both from ^e 
Thracians and the Epirots. ^ 

Section IV. — The Epirotic Nations, 

To the southward of the Illyrian nations were the triles 
termed by Strabo — 'HTrftpoiTcico iQvt}, Epirotic nations — who n- 
habited a belt of mountainous country, stretchingeastward frcjm 
the Ionic Sea to the borders of Thessaly and Macedonia, aid 
cutting off the Illyrian nations who bordered on it towails 
the north and the left hand from the Greeks, who were to t^ 
southward or on the right hand.J The coast of^.thijL.countly 
had a considerable extent, reaching from the AcrocerauniL 
which was its northern extremity, as far to the southward is 
the shore opposite Corcyra, and to the commencement <jf 
Acarnania, which was a part of Greece. Strabo makes thi 
Ambracian gulf the southern limit of the Epirotic coas| 
To the left hand, he says, of one entering this gulf are thi^ 

• Strabo, p. 316. f Id. p. 318. 1 

X Strabo says that the Grecian tribes adjoining Ihe country of the Epirdts ai\^ 
the Illyrians are the Acarnanes, A2toli, Locri Ozolac, Phocenses, and BoBotians,i 
who are all situated opposite Peloponnesus on the other side of the Corinthian! 
gulf. (Lib. viii p. 332.) He evidently considers all these nations as Greeks. 
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CassopsBi, who are Epirots ; to the right hand, the Athamanes, 
who are Greeks * Above these, namely the Cassiopsei, were 
the Amphiloehi, who were also reckoned among the Epirotic 
nations. To the same race are referred likewise by Strabo the 
Molossi, the Athamanes, the Aethices, the Tymphaei, the 
Orest®, the Parormi, and the Atintanes. Some of these are 
near the borders of Macedonia, ‘towards the interior ; others 
bordering on the Ionian Sea. Theopompus+ enumerated 
fourteen Epirotic nations ; of these the Chaones and the Mo- 
lossi were, according to him, the most noble. The Chaones 
had dominion over all the Epirot tribes, and after them the 
Molossi. Both these nations were governed by princes of 
the famMy of the jEacid® ; and the Molossi especially ob- 
tained influence by means of the oracle of Dodona, which was 
in their territory,:]: 

It seems that the Epirotic tribes were borderers on the 
northern Greeks, who occupied the narrow tract of mountain- 
ous country beyond the Corinthian gulf. The Acarnanians, 
the jEtolians, Locrians, Phocians were the tribes in this 
region who claimed the Hellenic name. The Epirots were 
clearly distinguished as barbaric or semi-greek nations. Nor 
were they Pelasgi. The Chaones however were said by seve- 
ral writers, and by Aristotle in a passage already cited, to have 
been closely allied to the Oenotri on the opposite side of the 
Adriatic, «ind it is not improbable that the nations of Epirus 
may have been more nearly akin to the Italic nations than 
to the Greeks. 


Section V. — Further Inquiries into the History of the 
Thracian and Illyrian Races. Of the Nations who are 
supposed to be descended from them^ namely y the Wallachs 
and the Albanians or Skipetares. 

'Paragraph 1. — Observations on the history of the Thracian 

language. 

k appeals from a passage of the Gothic historian Jomandes, 


p. 326. « 


t 326. 


X Strabo, ibid. 
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that the Thracian language was yet extant in his time. The 
Bessi, a Thracian tribe who inhabited Mount Hsemus, spoke 
in the age of that writer a peculiar idiom, in which they termed 
the Danube by its original name of Istros, probably derived 
by the ancient Greeks from the Thmcians who dwelt upon 
its banks.* 

Before the age of Trajan St is probable that the Thracian 
language was spoken throughout Dacia by the descendants 
of the ancient Getae, who, as we have seen, were a Thracian 
people ; but after the establishment of the province of Dacia 
it gave way to the idiom of the Roman colonists, and was finally 
extinguished by the invading nations, chiefly of Slavic origin, 
who permanently occupied the countries between the Danube 
and Mount Haemus. The only specimens to be discovered of 
this ancient language are in the names of men and places, and 
in particular words scattered through the works of the classical 
writers or preserved by lexicographers, such as Suidas and 
Hesychius.f On these data, scanty as they are, some 
opinions have been founded by modern writers as to the afiinity 
of the Thracians with several nations of antiquity with whom 
they may be conjectured to have been allied in origin and in 
language.^ 

* Jornandes de Rebus Get c. 12. 

t Adelung has collected many such words and terminations of words. See 
Mithridates, ii. p. 344. He cites Apuleius de Herbis, and the fhterpolator of 
Dioscorides. He observes, that the proper name of Cotys is found among Cim- 
merians, Thracians, Faphlagonians, and l^ydians, and Cotiso among the Gets. 
Names ending in cetes, in the feminine ceta, occur among Thracians, Getes, and 
Bithynians, as Doricetes, Miltocetes^ Srnethices, Deliceta, EtazetL, If'j ending occurs 
more frequently in local names among all the nations supposed to be allied to the 
Thracians than those of tssa, essiis, assa. That of dava occurs among the Getes, 
Mocsians, and Illyrians, from which the proper Thracians have dama, Taba in 
the Lydian language meant ‘‘rock” or “hill.” Thunmann has pointed out two 
places in the lUyrian territory bearing this Thracian termination in dava, namely, 
Thermidava, near Scodra, in Ptolemy, and QuemedavaJ" in the Dardanian territory, 
mentioned by Procopius. * ^ 

X In particular it has been inferred that the ancient Cimmerians and their sup- 
posed descendants the Tauri of Herodotus, and the people subject to the kings of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, among whom the Tfiraciaif names of Cotys, Rheittjporis, 
Rh(tmetalces, Mo’sades, Berisades, Medosades are found, were of Thracian origin. 
See Cary’s Hist, des Rois du Bosphore Cimm^rien ; and Addung, Mithridat. 
th. ii. p. 352. et seqq. • 
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It seems very probable that the Thracians were originally of 
the same race as the Pelasgi and other tribes who were the 
ancestors of "the Greeks. The undoubted remains of the 
Thracian language are perhaps hardly sufficient for elucida- 
ting this question, but if, as we have found in the testimony 
of ancient authors some reason to believe, the Macedonians 
and the Thessalians were a Thracian people, we find some 
confirmation of this opinion in a few words accidentally 
preserved.* 

It has often been observed that many circumstances in the 
ancient history of the Greeks indicate a much nearer relation 
to have existed between them and the neighbouring nations of 
Thrace add of Phrygia, than we can well explain on any other 
hypothesis than that which represents these races as originally 
of kindred origin and speaking a common language.f 


* The Macedonians had SdvoQ death, Saivnv to kill; compare Odvarog^ 
OavtXv, — ceXditi (^ieXStop in Homer), in Greek WbXu) : dSpaia for aiOpia, in which 0 
loses its aspiration, as 0 does in KetaXij : dtpovrig for o^pifg (brow) : BiXen’Troc, 
jSaXaicpoc, &c. Professor K. Otfried Muller has observed, that some words existed 
in the Macedonian dialect which, though not extant in Greek, are preserved in the 
Latin language, as ydpKav virgamy tXel ilex, and he refers to a copious collec- 
tion of these words in Sturz de Dlalecto Macedonico. 

t It has been observed by many writers, particularly by A delung, that Homer 
represents the Thracians, Greeks, and Trojans as understanding each otlier without 
difficulty. We hear nothing of interpreters, which might be expected in fictitious 
narratives so ftrue to nature and reality as are those of the Iliad and Odyssey. It is 
observable that in the instance of the Lotophagi on the African coast, who would 
not be intelligible to the Greeks, there is no mention of conversation, but when the 
Greeks and Trojans meet they always converse. Iiikewise when Pelops, a Phrygian 
or Lydian, cairie to tihe Peloponnesus and Bellerophon from Corinth to Lycia, they 
were received as among people of their own kindred. 

It is likewise observable that Ghrecian traditions uniformly derived the original 
poetry of Greece, as well as the art of music, from Thracians or others, foreigners, 
though neighbours of Greece. Homer represents the Thracian Thamyris, often 
termed in a definite manner an Edouian, contending in song with the nine Muses. 
The Muses themselves, noif only according to Hesiod, but according to a tradition 
#4iich remained unaltered to the time of Strabo, came from Pieria. Strabo, 
indeed, asserts that the worship of the Muses on Mount Helicon in Boeotia, and 
the cave there dedicated to the Leibetlrian nymphs, proved that region to have 
been occupied by Thracians ; and* he adds that these Thracians were Pierians — 
the people wh% consecrated the land of Pieria, at the northern foot of Olympus, 
and Ijeibethrum, and Pimpleia. It Vas among the Thracians that the popular 
representations of the Greeks placed the origin of Grecian poetry. Orpheus was, 
according, to general report, a Thracian. Linius, whose pupil wr.s Orpheus, is 
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Paragraph 2. — Of the Wallachs. 

Professor Thunmann, the first writer who made any accurate 
researches into the history of the eastern nations of Europe, 
advanced the opinion that the Albanians are the descendants 
of the ancient Illyrians, and that the people termed Wal- 
lachians or Wallachs, are tj^e posterity of the old Thracian 
and Dacian or Getic tribes. Vlach or Wlach is a name given 
by Slavonians, according to Dobrowsky, to all Celtic people 
termed by the Germans Welsch, and as the latter name was 
extended to the Italians, so Vlach was probably applied to 
romanised nations. The Wallachs term themselves Rumanje, 
or Rumakje, meaning Romans, being in part, as it appears, 
descended from Roman colonists in Dacia, who though few 
in number in comparison with the Dacian or Getic inhabit- 
ants, appear to have introduced their language in the popu- 
lous towns upon the Danube. The Wallachs are inhabitants 
both of the ancient province of Dacia, namely, of Wallachia, 
and a part of the territory of Siebenburg, and of Moldavia, and 
of districts in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly.* Their pre- 
sent idiom is a mixture of the Romana rustica” w ith a variety 
of other languages. Thunmann found that about one-half of 
the words used by the Wallachs of Thrace are Latin, and that 
the other half are partly Greek, Gothic, and Turkish, but 

said to have been a native of Chalcedon. Olympus, the father of Grecian 
music, as such held in the highest regard in the time of Plato, and even in the age 
of Plutarch, was a Phrygian. Strabo (lib. iv. p. 471,) says that the inventors of 
Grecian music, Orpheus, Musaeus, Thamyris, and Eumolpus, were all Thracians. 
Herodotus relates that at the introduction of the worship |tf A^pllo in Delos, 
hymns in praise of that god were sung by Olen, a Lycian. Pausanias declares 
that the Delians chanted the hymns of Olen. He terms the Lycians the oldest 
composers of Grecian hymns, and it appears from a comparison of the passages 
above cited from Herodotus, that this is the same Olen who is said to have been 
the inventor of the hexameter verse. Many accounts of these ancient poets and 
musicians may have become mystical legends in the days of Plato and Aristotle, 
but the writers last mentioned must have seen at least some of the powers ascribedtj^, 
Orpheus, and Pausanias speaks of hymns of Pampusand Musseus as existing in his 
time. The fact that poetical compositions in the Greek language were in so many 
instances the production of Thracians, or of personsi belonging to tribes akin to 
the Thracians, seems to prove that the native idiom of Thrace w&s a dial&t of 
the Greek language. 

* Untersuchungen ubcT die Geschichtcder ostlichen puropaischen Vdlker. Leip- 
zig, 1774. 
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principally Slavonian.* It is remarkable that the former 
portion approximates to the Italian, f and since no connexion 
can be tracecb between the modem Italians and the Wallachs, 
it must be supposed that the vulgar Latinity which was the 
basis of both languages had many characteristics in common. 
Adelung conjectures that a part of this striking resemblance 
between the Wallachian and the*modern Italian may be attri- 
buted to the influence of Italian monks employed by Gregory 
II. to bring the people from the Greek to the Romish Church. 
The mixture of Slavonian words in the Wallachian language 
is easily explained by the intercourse of the people with Slavic 
tribes, who, from the time of the emperor Heraclius, are known 
to have had possessions to the southward of the Danube. The 
extension of the Wallach people over Siebenburg and Mol- 
davia, is accounted for by political events in their history. It is 
known that king Ladislaus gave settlements on the Theiss, 
and in other parts of the Hungarian territory, in 1284, to 
numerous Wallachs from the countries conquered by Turkey, 
and that in 1290 the same people founded a state of their 
own under Rudal the Black, in the present Wallachia, which 
was for a time dependent on Hungary, and afterwards subject 
to the Turks.J 

Paragraph 3. — Of the Albanians or Skipetarians. 

The people generally known in Europe by the name of 
Albanians, by the Turks called Arnauts, and by themselves 
Skipe tares, which means in their language ‘‘ mountaineers” 
or dwellers Oii rocks,” inhabit the greater part of the ancient 
Illyricum and Epirus. They are a hardy and warlike 
people, and pay only a nominal obedience to the Ottoman 
Porte. They have a peculiar language, and constitute, as we 
have observed, a particular race, which is very distinct from 
Jjie Slavonian inhabitants of the country which borders 
on them towards the. north, as well as from their Turkish and 

'j 

* jt’kunmajjn, ubi supra.^ 

t Thus noty voiy and vi, 2ut, /or, mieiy are Wallachian pronouns; tu ai, noi 
avemy avut, treiyfratey arc Wallachian expressions. (Adelung, Mithridat. th. ii.) 

$ Adelung, loc. cit. * 
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Greek neighbours, and they are now generally supposed to be 
the descendants of the ancient Illyrians and Epirots. The 
ancient writers, as we have already observed, distinguished the 
nations thus named from each other, and have left us no in- 
timation that they were in any way connected. But the 
Albanians who inhabit both lilyricuni and Epirus are one 
people, whose language is oifiy varied by slight modifications 
of dialect. We must either suppose that the ancient writers 
were ignorant of the relation between the Epirots and Illy- 
rians, and that the nations so termed were one race, — which is 
very unlikely, since the first would probably have been known 
to Scylax, and Strabo, and Pausanias, — or that the Illyriaiis, 
who were the most considerable nation, have swallowed up 
the Epirots, and have extinguished their language. The 
Illyrians appear to have been pressed southwards by Sla- 
vonian hordes, who settled in Dalmatia, forming a part of the 
Illyrian territory ; and they hence extended themselves towards 
the south, where they now inhabit many districts which nevejr 
belonged to them in ancient times. The eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, from the gulf of Drino to the bay of Arta, is the 
extent of proper Albania from north to south ; but the Alba- 
nian people are spread much further. They reach not only 
over all Epirus, but through the northern provinces of Greece, 
Thessaly, iBtolia, Bceotia, and Attica, and are found in many 
of the Grecian islands; likewise in Romelia, Servia, and to the 
very gates of Constantinople. There are also very consider- 
able colonies of the Albanian race on the coast of Calabria 
and in Sicily, whither they have fled from the arms of the 
Turks when the latter conquered the Albanian coast, and 
where they preserve their proper language and religion, which 
is that of the Greek church.* 

Ptolemy is the earliest writer in whose works the name of 
the Albanians has been distinctly recognised.^ This writer 
mentions a tribe termed Albani, and a city of Albanopolis, i^ 

e 

* Essai suT rOrigine, &c. de la nation Albani^ne, par M. Ange Masci. — l^alte- 
Brun, Ann. des Voyages, tom. iii. * g, • 

f Pliny mentions a people termed Albonenses among the fourteen petty tribes 
of the Libumi. These, though within the Illyrian country, can hardly be the 
Albani of Ptolemy. * 
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the region lying to the eastward of the Ionian Sea ; and from the 
names of places with which Albanopolis is connected, it ap- 
pears clearly to have been in the southern part of the Illyrian 
territory, and in the modern Albania. How the name of this 
obscure tribe came to be extended to so considerable a nation, 
we have no means of even forming a conjecture. 

The Albanians are mentioned under the name of Albani 
and Albanites by some of the late Byzantine historians.* 
Malte-Brun has cited passages from the life of Michael Pa- 
Iseologus by Pachymerus, and from Cantacazenus, in which 
they are described as a wild and independent people, living in 
the mountains to the northward of Acarnania and on the bor- 
ders of Thessaly.f 

Though the name of the Albanians was formerly confined 
to a comparatively small part of lllyricum, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the people who spoke the Albanian language were, 
at the period referred to, so restricted in their extent. This 
language is spread through all the country from Arta to 
Scutari. It is the idiom of all the oldest cities of Albania, 
and is spoken at Scutari, the ancient Scodra, which was a 
principal town of lllyricum in the time of Livy, and is still, 
by the Albanians, called by its ancient name ; at Dulcigno, the 
Olchinum of Pliny ; at Dibria, Corona, Durazzo, Chimera, and 
Dremas, and in Pelagonia, several of which places, as Masci 
has indir^ated, were known by name to Strabo, and the 
writers of times immediately following his age.;}: 

The Skipetarian race is divided into four principal stems, 
distinguished by differences of dialect. They are the follow- 
ing: 1. ThetJuegues and Mirdites, two tribes who speak 
one dialect, and must be accounted one branch of the nation. 
The Guegues inhabit the country of Budua, on the border 


* Anna Commena, as Malte-Brun observed, first gave this people the name of 
^rbanites, and to their country that of ro Ap€apov,” and Dufresne has cited a 
* MS. poem on the taking of Constantinople, in which the designation of Arba- 
nitia occurs. From Arvanites, the Turks probably derived the name of Arnaout, 
by which they distinguish the Albanians. (Malte-Brun, ubi supra, p. 175.) 

k Pachyn^ lib. vi. cap. 32. — Cancacazcn, lib. ii. — Malte-Brun, Ann. des 
Voyages, tom. iii. p. 188. ^ 

X Essai suT rOrigine, les Mceurs et TEcat actuel de la nation Albanienne, par 
M. Ange Masci ; Trad. dS ITtalien ; Malte-Brun, Annalesdes Voyages, tom. iii. 
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of Cataro, and from Montenero to the limits of Herzegovina 
and the Antivari on the Adriatic: the Mierdites^ who are a 
brave people, and adhere to the Roman Catholic d'eligion, live 
in the Paschalik ofCroia. 2. TheToxides inhabit the coun- 
try to the southward of Gu£garia, on the right bank of the 
Oenussus. 3. The Jagys, in the district of Berat and Del- 
vino. 4. TheChumis, on th^ banks of the Acheron, to whom 
the Suliotes and Parginotes belong. All the four dialects have 
the same origin, but each has a character of its own, and is 
distinguished by particular words and peculiar a sound. This 
language is said to resemble the French in sound, but not in 
words.* * * § 

The history of the Albanian language has long been x, subject 
of curious inquiry among philologers. A collection of Alba- 
nian words was made by Leibnitz.f In 1635, Bianchi pub- 
lished at Rome a meagre vocabulary of this language, entitled 
DictionariumLatino-Epiroticum;andin 1716 a grammar of the 
same idiom by Da Lecce appeared, which Professor Vater re- 
published in 1 822 in his Vei^leichungstafeln der europaischen 
Stamm-Sprachen.^’J These, and a vocabulary of 1200 words 
by Ka\Vallioti, were all the sources of information that were 
accessible to Thunmann, whose Untersuchungen liber die 
Geschichte der bstlichen europaischen Volker” opened the 
way to a series of curious researches, which have been pur- 
sued by ethnological students of later times. Thunmann was, 
I believe, the first who advanced the opinion, already adverted 
to, that the Albanians are the descendants of the ancient 
Epirots and Illyrians. The same hypothesis was supported 
by Masci, and by Malte-Brun, who translated ^he ^lemoir of 
Masci on the Albanian race. The subject has been further 
elucidated, and the principal facts have been finally established 
on a firm basis, by a recent author, § F. Ritter von Xylander, 

* Vater, Vergleichungstafcln, S. 136. Bitter von Xylander, S. 2191. 

t This list has been republished by Malte-Brun at the end of an essay on this 
race of people by Masci, which has already Seen cited. 

An extract from Da Lecce's Osservazioni'’ may bd seen in Sir J. Hobh^mie's , 
Travels in Albania. 

§ Some notices on the grammar, with a collection of words, had previously been 
published in Leake’s Researches. * 
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whose work entitled ** Die Sprache der Albanesen oder 
Schkipetaren/’ published in 1835, has put us in possession of 
the most iinportant information on this subject.* 

I shall not attempt to review the opinions of former writers 
on the Albanian language and its relations. Suffice it to say 
that the work of Xylander appears to have demonstrated cer- 
tain positions in regard to it, which may briefly be stated as 
follows : 

1. That the language of the Albanians is not, as it was once 
supposed to be, a mere jargon, compounded of elements derived 
from a variety of different sources, namely from a mixture of 
the idioms of surrounding nations, but that it is a peculiar and 
distinct vlanguage, having regular grammatical forms, and an 
essential character of its own. 

2. That it is proved by the evidence of its grammatical in- 
flexion, as well as by the structure and derivation of its vo- 
cabulary, to belong to the class of Indo-European languages. 

3. That it does not belong to any particular groupe of these 
languages. It is neither a German nor a Slavonian idiom, 
nor does it bear any very close and peculiar resemblance to 
the Greek or Italic dialects. 

4. This refutes, as far as it concerns the Illyrian race, the 
opinion of those who, with the learned author of the Mithri- 
dates, suppose all the idioms of nations to the southward of 


* F. Ritter von Xylander’s work contains a complete grammar of the Albanian 
language, with a copious vocabulary of Albanian and German, and of German 
and Albanian words, together with a translation of considerable portions of the 
New Testam^it in^o the Albanian language, and some fragments of national songs. 
To these are added several paraUels between that language and various other 
European idioms, calculated to iUustrate their mutual relations. It is from these 
data that the condusions stated in the text result. We may observe that many 
parts of the grammatical inflexion are strikingly Indo-European, as the personal 
pronoun^ and the declensions of nouns. We find s the sign of the genitive, n of 
the accusative ; ero, ei*, ora, the plural endings, like the er, ar, or of the Northern 
aifterman. Tif the genitive and dative pi. abet, ebet, and ibet, come near to the 
abhyus of the Sanskrit, and«6us of the Latin dative. The following are some parti- 
cular words corresponding in Sanskrit %uid Albanian : S. nri, nara, A. nieri, man ; 
S. mAat, A. mad, great S. g«u, A. kaou, ox ; S. krimi, A. krimp, toorm ; 
S. asthi, A. fthte, bones ; S. drub, A. drou, tree ; S. pa, A. pi, drink ; S. para, 
A. pare,^rst; S. mala, A. malli, hiH; S. stira, A. stere, land ; S. piirusha, A. 
pourre, man* (V. Xylander, 298.) 

VOt. III. \ 1 
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the Danube to belong to one groupe of languages, including 
Illyrian, Thracian, Pelasgian, and Phrygian dialects, and 
regard all the tribes who spoke these dialects as .branches of 
one stock, which may be termed indifferently Thracian or Pe- 
lasgian. The bordering nations on the northern frontier of 
Greece, if we may form an estimate from the Albanian lan- 
guage of the idioms of the Eprrotic nations and Illyrians, were 
not related by any ties of near consanguinity with the Greeks. 
The Illyrian and the Greek are kindred languages, but are 
not more closely allied than are the Greek and Slavonic, or 
the German and Celtic dialects. 

It must be observed, that this observation does not apply 
with full force to the Thracians and their language, ^ince we 
have no proofs that the languages of the Thracians and Illy- 
rians were connected. We have already adverted to some 
considerations which render it probable that the Thracians were 
more nearly allied to the Hellenic race. 


Section VI . — Of the Helleidc Race, 

* 

Paragraph 1. — Of the country and people of Greece. 

A line drawn from the Ambracian to the Maliac gulf, 
separates the primitive land of the Greeks from the countries 
immediately to the northward of it, namely, from Epirus and 
Macedonia. To the southward of this line are the moun- 
tainous tracts lying to the northward of the Corinthian gulf, 
from Acarnania to Boeotia, and all the rest of Greece. Per- 
haps the valley of the Peneus, further to the northward, lying 
between Mount Olympus and Mount Pindus, ought to be in- 
cluded within the primitive land of the Greeks, but a part of 
Thessaly originally belonged, as we have seen, according 
to Strabo, to the Thracians. The Thracian part of it was pro- 
bably the northern border or Mount Olympus. Such were«. 
the confined limits of the celebrated Grecian race. Even 

within this narrow extent were to be .found tribes whose claim 

‘ *■ 

to the Hellenic name was doubtful. It would be difficult' to 
discover in this small and not iv^markably productive tract 
the physical qualities which fitted it to be the cradle of the 
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most noble tribe of the human race, on whom nature bestowed 
the most perfect oi^anisation of body, with the fullest de- 
velopement ®f all the mental powers, enabling them in a few 
centuries not only to outstrip all the former acquirements of 
the human mind, but to display in every effort of the imagi- 
nation and of the intellect an admirable and unrivalled per- 
fection. It is only in mental ^acquirements which call for 
the accumulated labour of many ages that the nations of 
Western Europe, and that only within the last two centuries, 
can enter into any comparison with the ancient Greeks. A lan- 
guage the most expressive and eloquent of human idioms, 
and the most perfect instrument of human thought, was their 
first production, during unknown ages ; and to ages little better 
known belong the majesty and beauty of the unrivalled Homeric 
poems. Long afterwards, during the lapse of two centuries from 
the time of Pericles, the barren Attica brought into existence, 
and to scarcely imitable perfection, sculpture and painting, 
rhetoric and oratory, dramatic literature, dialectics, the science 
of ethics, the Stoic and Epicurean, the Platonic and Peripa- 
tetic systems of philosophy. In the discovery of mathematical 
sciences other Grecian states came in for a proportional share 
of fame. In considering what the Greeks collectively have 
contributed towards the progressive improvement of the 
human mind, the greatness of their achievements is truly 
astonishing. What is most remarkable is the fact, that they 
derived little or no assistance from without : other cultivated 
nations have obtained much aid from their neighbours or pre- 
decessors ; Greece may be said to have begun and to have 
carried forward the culture of the human intellect to the 
highest perfection unaided and alone. 

It is difficult to account for the superior excellence of the 
Greeks in all the productions of the human mind, unless we 
may ascribe it mainjy to the superior natural endowments of 
^<he race. •This race was an offset from the same stock which 
produced the nations who s|)oke the Celtic, the Gothic, and 
the Slavonic languages, ^nd still more nearly allied to those 
wh6se mora cultivated idioms were the Sanskrit and the Latin. 
Are we to attribute the difference between all these nations, and 
the superiority of some over others, to physical influences 

1 1 2 
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depending on the local conditions of their several abodes ? If 
this is allowed, there is still another problem to be explained. 
How has it come to pass that after the Greeks* had, within 
the space of a few centuries, achieved so much more than any 
other nation in the world, they have been ever since that era 
almost entirely without any display of mental power, and that 
during many centuries, although possessed of singular advan- 
tages when compared with the western nations of Europe, 
they have appeared inferior to several of them in all the 
manifestations of moral and intellectual endowments? It would 
appear as if races, as well as individuals, have their period of 
growth, their acme, and their decay. The Greeks of the 
present time retain only the astuteness of their forefathers : 
they display neither their genius and mental activity, nor 
their magnanimity and devotion of selfish interests to high 
moral principles. 

Paragraph 2. — Of the aborigines of Greece, and of foreign 

colonies. 

Were the Greeks, namely, the people whose vernacular 
idiom was the Hellenic language, divided into its four great 
dialects, the aboriginal inhabitants, that is, the primitive and 
native people of Greece, or had that country been previously 
occupied by inhabitants of a different race who were subdued 
or expelled by their Grecian conquerors ? Some of the ancient 
writers, among whom we reckon Strabo, declare that Greece 
was originally occupied wholly or in great part by barbaric 
nations. But before w’e attempt to weigh the testimony of 
these writer on such a question, we must consider what they 
mean to assert. 

Strabo, after surveying the country of the Epirots and Illyrian 
tribes, says, " We have thus enumerated those nations who 
appear worthy of notice, near the Danube and the Illyrian 
and Thracian mountains : they inhabit the whole c<&ast of 
Adriatic, from the utmost recess of that sea, as well as the 
left coast of the Euxine, from tlie ^outh of the Danu];>e to 
Byzantium. There yet remain to be described tke southern 
tracts of that mountainous region and the places situated 
below them : here lies Hellas, with which *the barbaric country 
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is conterminous. Hecatasus, the Milesian, ^^he continues,” has 
reported concerning the Peloponnesus, that it was occupied by. 
barbarians before the Greeks possessed it. But nearly the 
whole of Greece in ancient times seems to have been in- 
habited by barbarians, if we may judge from the memorials 
handed down. For Pelops brought with him people from 
Phrygia into Peloponnesus, which took its name from him, as 
did Danaus from Egypt: and Dryopes, Caucones, and Pe- 
lasgi, Leleges, and other tribes of a similar description, ob- 
tained settlements within the isthmus. For the Thracians 
who had come with Eumolpus had occupied Attica and 
Tereus the Phocian Daulis, the Phoenicians, companions of 
Cadmus* Cadmeia, the Aones, Tembices, and Hyantes Boeotia, 
whence Pindar said, 

1 JV 6t£ **Yac Boiwnoy lBvoq tytnov. 

Moreover, some of the Greek names proclaim barbarity, as 
Cecrops, Codrus, Aeclus, Cothus, Drymas, Crinanus, and we 
know that Thracians, Illyrians, and Epirots surround Greece 
on every side.”* It seems from this that the barbaric nations 
said to have inhabited Greece, were chiefly the colonies which 
are reported to have arrived in later time, and to have con- 
tributed to civilise the formerly wild and rude inhabitants. 
Such were the followers of Cecrops and Danaus. The rest 
were the Pelasgi and tribes generally reckoned as coeval with 
that people, sometimes identifled with them, but generally 
distinguished from them, as the Leleges and Caucones, the 
Temmices, Taphii, Teleboi, and Curetes. 

Some l^^ve doubted the reality of these reported colonisa- 
tions of Greece from foreign countries, such as the arrival of 
Danaus and Cecrops from Egypt in Argolis and in Attica, 
that of Cadmus from Phoenicia in Boeotia, and the settlement 
of Pelops from Asia Minor in Lacedaemon. But these tra- 
ditions were too universal to be the product of chance or mere 
•fiction. Their authenticity is supported, as Wachsmuth has 
well observed, by the existence and preservation in various 
Grecian states of foreign forms of worship. With these 
foreign ri&s peculiar sacerdotal races were connected, and 


* Strabo, vii. p. 321 . 
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their oriental character cannot be mistaken or confounded 
with the prevalent ritual and religion of the Greeks. The 
colonists were probably never numerous, but their influence 
was sufficient to introduce many arts, as that of writing, which 
is the most palpably of foreign origin, as well as many traits 
of oriental culture among the native Greeks. The new colonies 
likewise introduced new names, as those of the Pelopidae, 
Danaidse, Cecropidae, and Cadmeians, but no considerable 
change can be supposed to have taken place in the population 
or in the language of the primitive inhabitants. 

Paragraph 3. — Of the Pelasgi and other aboriginal tribes. 

Of the native tribes of ancient Greece among whoSn these 
foreign colonies acquired a settlement, the Pelasgi were by so 
much the most celebrated that their fame has eclipsed that of 
all the rest : they appear to have been at a very early period, if 
not from the first, possessed of the greater part of Greece, and 
therefore an inquiry as to the original population of Greece 
depends in a great measure on what we can discover con- 
cerning the Pelasgi. But it will not be difficult, before we 
proceed to that question, to point out nearly what countries 
in Greece are excepted from the domain of the Pelasgi. 

We have observed that Eubcea was originally inhabited 
by a tribe termed Abantes, who were of Thracian origin. 

We are informed by Herodotus that Crete was at first in- 
habited by barbarians.^ He does not say of what race they 
were, but we collect this from other quarters. Diodorus calls 
them Eteo-cretseans, and says that the primitive Cretans, or 
Eteo-cretans, were joined at a later period by Pelasgi.f 

The coast of Ionia and the islands of the AEgean appear to 
have been inhabited, not by Pelasgi but by Leleges, who were 
blended or identified with the Carians. In the opinion of Hero- 
dotus, and in that of Strabo, the Carians and Leleges were one 
race. Herodotus says that the Carians were called Lelteges whilS*’ 
they possessed the islands of the ^gean,’ but that those tribes 
of the same race who remained on the continent retained the 
name of Carians. The Caunians also, who inhabiAd parts of 


Herod, lib. v. c. 173. 


t Diod. Siculus, Bibliotli. lib. v. 
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the same continent, spoke the Carian language. They derived 
themselves from Crete, and Herodotus says that the Lycians 
also originated from that island. From these reports we 
cannot adopt the conclusion that the nations of Lesser Asia 
were derived from the islands, but we may infer that the coast 
of Lesser Asia and the islands, including those of the ^gean 
and Crete, were peopled by l!be same race who possessed 
Caria, Lycia, and other parts of the Asiatic coast. 

Strabo confirms this account. He says that the Carians 
were formerly islanders, and called Leleges, till with the aid of 
the Cretans they gained possession of the continent, and built 
towns in Caria and the country afterwards called Lycia. 

Theliame of Leleges, however, belonged not only to inha- 
bitants of the islands, but of the coast also. Antandros, on 
the shore southward of Troas, was, according to Alcmus, a 
town of the Leleges,* and on this coast they are placed by 
Homer.t Strabo says that the people of the coast who were 
driven out by the insular Leleges, were themselves chiefly 
Leleges and Pelasgi.j; In the seventh book this geographer 
collects several notices of the history of these people. He 
says, that some supposed the Leleges to be the same as the 
Carians ; others the inmates and near allies of that people. 
He adds, that all the country, afterwards called Ionia, was 
before inhabited by the Carians and Leleges ; that dwellings 
remained to his time which had belonged to the Leleges ; and 
that in many places in Caria there were tombs and solitary 
hillocks, which were termed Lelegia, as having belonged to 
the Leljges.^ That they were barbarians, he says, appears 
from their close alliance with the Carians. || 

The Leleges, and their brethren the Carians, were of old 
closely allied to the Pelasgi, and Strabo says that their lan- 
guage contained a great many Greek words. According to 

* Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 60S. t Iliad, O. 87* 

% Strab. ubi supra, p.'606. ^ { Strab. lib. vii. p. 321. 

^ Carians appears to have been the original name, and it seems that the same 
]^ple wer% afterwards called Leleges. The historical traditions of Megara related 
that in the twelfth generation after Car, the mythical patriarch of the Carians, 
Lelex came from Egypt to Megara, and gave his name to the people. See Thirl- 
wall’s Hist, of Greece, i! p. 43. 
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him they were termed by Homer " 8ap/3cifM5^oivoi,” not because 
their language was altogether foreign to the Greek, but as 
speaking impure Greek, the Garians often serving through 
Greece as stipendiary soldiers. 

In Greece the Locrians were, by authors of undoubted 
credit, and by a general consent, derived from the Leleges.* 

The Locrians were accounted Greeks, and it seems evi- 
dent that the original people of Caria, Crete, and the islands, 
and of many parts of Lesser Asia, were tribes not remotely 
foreign to the Grecian race. 

Among these ancient races the Pelasgi were the most con- 
spicuous : their fame eclipsed that of the contemporary tribes, 
and we lind them by some writers mentioned as the sole 
primitive inhabitants of Greece. 

Thessaly was a Pelasgian country. Niebuhr terms it the 
second great seat of the Pelasgic people. A part of Thessaly 
retained till the latest times the name of Pelasgiotis. The 
Thessalian Larissa was a Pelasgian settlement. By Homer, 
either the whole plain of Thessaly or a part of it was termed 
the Pelasgian Argos. The name of Argos, as we are assured 
by Strabo, meant in the language of Thessaly a plain or land 
of tillage. It seems to have been a designation given to the 
level country both in Thessaly and in Peloponnesus. In Attica 
the tribe of Argadeis were tillers of the plain, as the -®gicoreis 
were goatherds of the mountains. Another Pelasgie name, 
that of Larissa, belonged to many Pelasgic towns or fortresses. 
The Adpurera epi^wXa^ of Homer is supposedwto have belonged 
to the Pelasgi settled in the plain of Troas, who yere^ allies of 
Priam in the Trojan war, and Strabo has mentioned three 
Larissas in Asia which have been thought likely to be the 
town mentioned in the Iliad. Besides the Thessalian Larissa, 
there were places bearing the same name in Crete, in Attica, 
in Peloponnesus, near Mitylene, and near Mount Ossa. Strabo 
has probably given the true explanation of this fact in the 
remark, that the towns called by ^that name were situated 


So Strabo, foUowing Aristode ; also Dionys. of Halicarnassus, lib. i. cap. 
xvii. Scymnus Chius and Dicaearchus mention the same fact. See Falconers 
Notes on Strabo, tom. ii. p. 466. of the Oxford edition. 
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on alluvions near the mouths of rivers, as those of Caystrus, 
Hermus, and Peneus.* ** By these two names of Argos and 
Larissa, Pelasgian settlements are to be recognised, as Niebuhr 
and others have observed, in various parts of Greece and the 
neighbouring countries. 

The Pelasgi are represented as possessing many other parts 
of European Greece besides Thessaly. The Peloponnesus is 
universally acknowledged to have belonged to them from im- 
memorial time. Thus they are described by iEschylus in a cele- 
brated passage of the Supplices. In this the poet introduces 
Pelasgus, the king of the aboriginal Greeks, as addressing 
Danaus, who arrives with a foreign colony in the Peloponnesus. 
He clainlls the sovereignty of all Greece, comprehending the 
peninsula and the mainland as far northward as the Strymon 
in Thrade and the river Algos either in Illyria or in Mace- 
donia. If the boundaries of Pelasgia, as described by ^schy- 
lus, are geographically correct, that name must have ex- 
tended, as Niebuhr has obseiTed, over the whole of Greece. 
The passage is as follows : 

Tov yriyevovg yd^ tin* kyu HaXaixBovog 
Ivig UiXacyogj r^odt yijg dpXVY^^VCy 
l/iov S* dvaKTog thXoy^g kvufwnov 
ykvog HtXatryiav T^v$t Kapirovrat x^ova, 

Pelasgus is well known to have been a mythical person 
representijng the native people of Peloponnesus, and especially 
of Arcadia. His name stands at the head of the list of Ar- 
cadian kings given by Pausanias, and the story of his birth 
from the Grecian soil is found again in a passage of the 
ancient pdbt Albius of Samos,t cited likewise by Pausanias : 

*AvTi9t6v Tt TltXatrybv iv vipucd/ioig dpktffffi 
Fata /icXaiv* dvtSiaKtv, iva BvtirHv ykyog tlri» 

^ The black earth brought forth the godlike Pelasgus that the 
race of mortals might have existence.’ 

It is inxportant to take notice of the reason why the Pelas- 
gic name, spread as it had been through various parts of 

• • • 

** Strabon.«4ib. ix. p. 440. Idem, lib. xiii. p. 620. 

f ^Vsius of Samos is supposed tq have lived as early as the b^irniin^ of the 
Olympiads. 
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Ghreece^ continued to be associated with Arcadia. That 
country being a mountainous tract in the interior of the pe- 
ninsula^ retained its original population unmixed^ while the 
parts near the coast are said to have undergone revolutions 
and to have received foreign colonies. For this fact we have 
the express assurance of Thucydides, who mentions it as well 
known and fully admitted, that Arcadia always retained its 
old inhabitants amidst all the changes of population which 
other parts of Greece underwent. We learn from Aristo- 
phanes that this was the popular opinion in Greece, and that 
the Arcadians were derided, as if they claimed to be older 
than the moon. Herodotus has given the same, information 
in the notices which he has collected and handed ‘down re- 
specting the origin of the rites of Grecian superstition. The 
ceremonies termed Thesmophoria were,” as he declares, 

“ brought from Egypt by the daughters of Danaus, and by 
them revealed to the Pelasgian women ; but in after times, 
when the people from all the rest of the Peloponnesus were 
driven out by the Dorians, this mystery fell into disuse. 
Those among the Peloponnesians,” he adds, who remained 
and were not driven out, namely, the Arcadians, alone pre- 
served them.”* To the Arcadians, however, Strabo adds the 
inhabitants of Elis : he says, “ The former were a people of 
the mountains, and their country did not fall under the lot 
which divided the rest of Peloponnesus among the Heracleids : 
the latter were deemed sacred to Olympic J upiter, and long 
remained in peace ; they had given entertainment to Oxylus, 
at the return of the Heracleidae, and were therefore left un- 
molested.” Strabo adds, that these two nations retained the 
old language of the native Peloponnesians, while the people 
of other parts underwent changes greater or less in their 
idiom. What this old Peloponnesian and, as it would appear, 
old Pelasgian language was, we shall presently inquire. 

In other parts of Peloponnesus it was reported that thS« 
people had been Pelasgian before the arrival of foreigners in- 

< o 

* Herod, lib. ii. The same writer, in enumerating several of the^ nations of* the 
Peloponnesus who joined the Ionian migration, terms the Arcadians ** ""ApKoStg 
TliXaffyoL** 
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troduced new names and new divisions. In the drama of 
Orestes by Euripides^ the people of Argos are thus addressed : 

• (5 yrjv *lvdxOV KiKTflfievOh 

TToXai IltXaeryoi, Aavaidat Be Bevrepov* 

^ O you who possess the land of Inachus, formerly Pelasgi, 

but afterwards called Danaidae.’ 

• 

Paragraph 4. — Transition to the Hellenic name. 

We must now come to the question, at what period did the 
inhabitants of Greece cease to be termed Pelasgi, and what 
occasioned the change ? When were they Hellenes or Greeks, 
and were the Hellenes a new population or the old one under 
a difFenfnt name ? 

We have seen that the Pelasgi were, according to an ex- 
tensively spread tradition, the true aborigines of Greece, the 
indigenous people, born from the soil according to the pre- 
valent notion of antiquity. There seems to have been not the 
slightest notion of any previous inhabitants. 

Thucydides has observed that the people of Greece were 
not termed Hellenes till after the Homeric age. He intimates 
that this was the result of political changes. The only 
Hellenes known to Homer were the followers of Achilles 
from Phthiotis. From them this name was spread by the 
influence of military alliances to the tribes of Thessaly. How 
it came long afterwards to become the national designation 
of the Greeks, Thucydides apparently knew not : he has ex- 
pressed a doubtfuk opinion on this point, upon which Hero- 
dotus has touched with equal reserve. One thing is clear : 
neither of these writers supposed that any expulsion of 
the old inhabitants of Greece had taken place on this occa- 
sion, but only the substitution of a new name, the result of 
some political revolutions. We hear of no other event in the 
Ijistory of Greece, with which it can be associated, but the 
Dorian conquest and the return of the Heracleids. However 
this may have been’, the Homeric nations, before the Hellenic 
period or the preva\(ence,of the Hellenic name, were named, as 
Thucydides says, after some leading tribe, sometimes Achivi, 
Danai, Argivi. These nations, the Homeric Greeks, were 
assuredly the sauofb people who were afterwards termed Hel- 
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lenes. ±5ut were they the same people as the Feiasgi '! Homer 
never terms them Pclasgi : his Pelasgi were only some par- 
ticular tribes; and when Thucydides says that of 'old the Pe- 
lasgian name had been the most widely extended in Greece, 
he must refer to an earlier age. 

The period at which the inhabitants of Greece were termed 
chiefly Pelasgi is clearly apparent from some passages already 
cited. The people of Argos were TrdXat HeXatryoi, AayaiSai Se 
Bevrepoy — they were Pelasgi till the settlement of foreigners 
among them, and by Herodotus, as above cited, the same 
thing is asserted of the Arcadians. 

Paragraph 5. — Of the Greek language, and of the language 
of the Pelasgi. 

The Greek language presents in its own structure a con- 
clusive refutation of an hypothesis which represents it as of 
mixed formation. It displays unequivocal marks of a genuine 
and primitive origin, and, as Wachsmuht observes, "the 
strength of pure and unmixed growth, so that the subsequent 
external accessions, the few foreign expressions by the side of 
a stock of words naturally and regularly derived from simple 
roots, appear insulated, and incapable of transfusing themselves 
into the inner essence and genius of the language.” With regard 
to the similarity of idiom among the single tribes, which as 
the result of a common origin may be traced even in the mo- 
difications of its dialects, Homer’s testimony, and the inference 
to be drawn from his emphatical mention* of the harsh lan- 
guage of the Garians and Sintians, are deserving of particular 
attention. It may safely be denied that either the simple 
elements of the language, or a supply of already matured 
forms, could have been brought with them by foreigners, 
which afterwards prevailed to such an extent as to supplant 
an anterior language in Greece. • 

The Greek language was then a nearly unmixcid idiom, ^ 
elaborated from primitive elemepts, which, however, were 
common to it and to many other Indo-Eiiropean idioms both 
in the east and west. The laws of inflection and dev^opemeht 
are likewise common in many instances to the Greek, the 
Sanskrit, Latin, and Mceso-Gothic. 
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What then was the language of the Pelasgi? Herodotus 
confesses his inability tp solve this question in a satisfactory 
manner, but he says that if he could draw an inference from 
the idiom spoken in certain Pelasgian towns upon the Helles* 
pent, it must have been barbaric, that is, not Greek. The 
Pelasgi inhabiting Crestona,* in the inland country above 
the Tyrrheni, on the coast of^Thrace, who, as he says, had 
previously dwelt in Thessaly near the Dorians, and another 
Pelasgian tribe, who had colonised Placia and Scylace on the 
Hellespont, having previously been neighbours of the Athe- 
nians, as well as the people of some other Pelasgic towns, 
were unintelligible to all their neighbours ; yet the inhabitants 
or Crestona understood those of Placia. From this it seems 
a very reasonable inference that the Pelasgic language was 
different from the Greek. Yet this conclusion is so fully 
contradicted by all that we know of the early history of 
Greece, that it cannot be admitted in its full and more obvious 
meaning. 

The tribes mentioned by Herodotus were the last relics 
of the Pelasgian name : and the Pelasgians who at this late 
period spoke a peculiar idiom, must have acquired this dif- 
ference or peculiarity of their speech in the course of a long 

* Crestona, as every reader of ancient history well knows, has been conjectured 
to have been a place not in Thrace or in the neighbourhood of Mount Athos, 
but to be erroneously written instead of Croton in Umbria, which the Pelasgi are 
said to have conquered; and Herodotus is supposed to say that the Fdasgi of 
Placia, on the Hellespont, spoke the same language as the Pelasgi in the interior of 
Northern Italy. This jotion was first suggested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who probably quoted Herodotus from very imperfect recollection. It was adopted 
by Count Cfkylus,*the author of a very elaborate but fanciful work on Etruscan 
Antiquities. Larcher thought it scarcely worthy of refutation, but the learned 
Niebuhr embraced and defended the hypothesis. The question, if I may venture 
to express an opinion, has been finally settled by K. Otfried Muller, who observed 
that there were two places in Thrace, of which the names are essentially the same^ 
though different in form from that of the Herodotean Crotona, and that the Cres- 
tonian land (rd Kpqtrraiviiedi/), according to Thucydides, reached into the penin- 
sula of Atfios. This, it can hardly be doubted, was the place meant by Herodotua: 
since it lay precisely, as he says, beyond the Tyrrheni, namdy, beyond or above 
the district where in fact Thucydides places the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. It is ex- 
t|^ely im^bable thaf Herodotus made an allusion here to a distant place in 
Northern Itely, with the language of which, as even of its existence, it is unlikely 
that he had the most remote acquaintance, especially as he appears to have made 
no reference whatever ft) Italy, but was employed in discussing the relations of 
eastern tribes, and of the people on the Hellespont. 
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separation from the great body of the* people descended from 
the Pelasgi of the Peloponnesus and qf Attica. Perhaps they 
only differed as the descendants of Angles an^l Danes in 
England now differ from their brethren in Holstein and 
Denmark. 

The old Pelasgic language was doubtless the idiom that 
originally prevailed in the Peloponnesus among the primitive 
Arcadians, and the people of Argos, and the Achaeans of the 
northern coast, who, as Herodotus declares, were termed 
IIcXa/Tyot AtyiaXccc, or Sea-coast Pelasgi. This language was 
the iEolic Greek. 

I shall compare with these remarks Strabo’s account of the 
dialects of the Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece. , 

After marking the extension of the iEolic nation and of 
their language in other parts of Greece, that geographer adds 
the following remarks : 

“ Those people who dwelt within the isthmus,” that is, in 
Peloponnesus, were formerly iEolians, but they afterwards 
became mixed ; for some lonians from Attica got possession 
of ^gialus,’’ that is, the country afterwards called Achaia, 
^^and the descendants of Hercules brought with them the 
Dorians, by whom Megara and many of the cities in the 
Peloponnesus were founded. The lonians, however, were 
soon driven out again by the Achaians, who were an ^olic 
nation, and the two other races then remained in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, namely, the -®olians and the Dorians. Those who 
had least intercourse with the Dorians continued to speak the 
^olic dialect; this was the case with tfie Arcadians and 
Eleans ; the former were a people of the mountains, 4nd their 
country did not fall under the lot ; and the latter were deemed 
sacred to Olympic Jupiter, and had lived a long time in 
peace; they were besides of uEolic descent, and had given 
entertainment to the army of Oxylus at the return of the 
Heraclidse. The rest speak a sort of mixed language between « 
the two dialects, some having more of the ^olic and some 
less, and even now particular citie^ differ from each other in 
speech; but they are all considered to follow th^ Dori*a#i 
fashion, on account of the predominant power of that people.” 

It therefore seems to be unquestionable, since the fact that 
Arcadia never changed its inhabitants, that the Pelasgic 
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speech was the ^olic dialect of the Greek language. The 
jEolic is generalTy considered to be the oldest form of the 
Greek language, and the common original from which the 
other dialects deviate. 

1. The Attic has several forms which are common to it 
and the iEolic, and which disappear in the late Attic writers, 
and are considered as archaisms* 2. The Ionic and Attic are 
modifications of one principal dialect. ‘‘We deem,” says 
Strabo, “ the Ionic dialect to be the same with the ancient 
Attic ; for the Attic people of those times were termed lones, 
and from them originated the lones who settled colonies in 
Asia, and who speak the language now termed Ionic.” 
3. Witlb respect to the remaining Greek dialect, the Doric, 
Strabo affirms it to have been originally jEolic. He says that 
the Dorians inhabited a secluded tract of Mount Parnassus, 
and being a small tribe, and cut off* from the rest of the 
Greeks, gradually deviated somewhat in customs and in dialect 
from their ancestors, who were nevertheless originally ^Eoles 
and spoke the iEolic language. Pindar confirms this remark ; 
he calls his muse Doric and -Eolic in the same ode:* 

..... .aXXA ^itipiav d- 

tttopfityya iratroaXov 
\dnPav . . . . 

and again : 

......£/ie Se ffrupavGxrai 

kHvov I'lnriKip vofitp 
AloXtjtdi fioXir^ 

XP^- 

The Ionian branch of the Greek nation retained the name 
of Pelas^ lodger than the Eolians and Dorians. Hence we 
find the lonians termed in distinction Pelasgi by many writers ; 
this is not only to be observed of the Tonians who colonised 
the coast of Acheea, and were termed Pelasgi of Egialus, 
but also of their brethren of Attica.-|- That the Peloponne- 
^w«ians, hawever, were originally Eolians or Pelasgians, we have 
seen abundantly proved. 

It seems certain from thdse considerations that the Pelasgic 
Imguage^as Eolic Greek. 

♦ Pindar, Olympic, i. * 

■)* Herod. Polymnia, cap. 04, 95. Scyinnus Chius, apud Huds. t. i. 
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It appears from Strabo’s account, tihat of the four Grecian 
tribes the iBolians were by far the most widely spread, since 
they occupied originally the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and all the remainder of Gheece, with the exception of 
Attica, where the Attic . dialect prevailed, and Megara and 
Doris, to the northward of the Corinthian gulf, where the 
Doric dialect was spoken. The Ionic race, originally a branch 
of the ^olian, was confined to the northern parts of the 
Peloponnesus and Attica. The Dorians, who were the first 
people termed Hellenes, and by whose military power and 
influence that name came to be extended to the rest of the 
Greek nation, introduced their language into the peninsula 
in that celebrated invasion which changed the face o£>6reece. 

Recapitulation. 

The Pelasgi appear to have been the earliest known inha^ 
bitants of several parts of Greece, particularly of the inland 
parts, for it was in later times that they became, or rather that 
some tribes of them became a seafaring people and 41 welt 
upon the islands and coasts. In Peloponnesus they possessed 
Argolis and Arcadia, as likewise the northern coast, after- 
wards called Achaia, when they were designated Pelasgi^ 
Littorales, or IleXocryol AlyiaXUg. That all the inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesus were Pelasgi we cannot affirm, but as the 
language of the Pelasgi was ^olic Greek, and as this was 
the general idiom of the peninsula, it is probable* that the 
whole of that country was peopled by nations allied to the 
Pelasgi by consanguinity. The Pelasgi possessed also Atticii^ 
and Thessaly. Bceotia, Locris, and .Stolia seem to hav(r 

•'ft 

been inhabited by Leleges and other races reported to have 
been distinct from the Pelasgi. Some of these were walhder- 
ing maritime tribes who spread themselves ove||the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor. ^ 

When the people of Attica and difierent.paiis of the Pelo- 
ponnesus and Bceotia, either by the accession of new^colonies*^ 
or by the gradual progress of social improvement, and by 
intercourse with more cultivated na.tions. had become civi- 
lised and dwelt in cities, and formed different stetves whidh 
assumed new names, their connadtion with the old Pelasgi 
became loosened and gradually forgotten. The Arcadians were 
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the only people in the southern parts of Greece who re- 
mained unchanged. In Thessaly the aboriginal Pelasgi were 
overcome and expelled by more warlike and enterprising tribes, 
and they sought refuge, as we have seen, in the countries lying 
both towards the east and west. 

After these revolutions and during some ages, the Gre- 
cian people had no collective name ; they were termed Ar- 
gives, Achaeans, Danaidse, indifferently. It was in a similar 
manner, and owing to the superior military influence of the 
Hellenes, that the name of that tribe became subsequently pre- 
dominant. The account of this change given by Thucydides 
. is well known. 

The Tyrsenian or Tyrrhenian Pelasgi were particular wan- 
dei'ing bands of the Pelasgic race, who came in time to differ 
in language from their stationary brethren, so that they were 
in the days of Herodotus unintelligible to the Greeks. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the Pelasgi were the 
original stock from which the different stems of the Greek 
population ramified. That the other contributory races were 
originally akin to the Pelasgi, we may infer from the unity 
of language in all parts of Greece. The Pelasgi spoke the 
old dialect, the mother tongue, if we may so term it, the idiom 
which gave birth to all the other Grecian dialects. 

^Section VII , — Of the Nations of Lesser Asia. 

It is remarkable, when we consider the frequent intercourse 
of the Greeks vfith the civilised nations of Asia Minor, and 
their local proximity to Lydia, Phrygia, and other countries 
of which Hellenic colonists occupied the sea border, that we 
should have drawn from the Greek writers so little informa- 
tion respeedihg the history of these nations. There were several 
Greek authors, natives of Asia, before Herodotus, whose 
writings are supposed to have given assistance to that 
historian in composing several parts of his more celebrated 
work.* Among these wer2 Hecataeus and Hellanicus of Mile- 
• • • 

ft * Hero^tus is said by Porphyry (Euseb. Prsp. Evang. x. 2,) to have taken 
from Hecatsus his account of the pheenix, and that of the crocodile and bippo- 

VOL. III. . K K 
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tuS| and Xanthus the Lydian, who is saiH to have lived at the 
time when Sardis was taken by the Athenians, namely, in the 
70th Olympiad, and to have written the history o& Lydia in 
four books. But these works are lost, and it is only in the 
firsi book of Herodotus that we find any continuous narrative 
of the events of Ijydian history, or of that of Asia Minor 
during a few ages preceding thd' conquests of Cyrus. 

The establishment of the Persian power over Lesser Asia 
brought that country into immediate connection with the 
great empires of the East. History gives us no clear inti- 
mation of any earlier extension of the eastern monarchies 
in this direction, yet it is not improbable that the Se- 
mitic or Syro-Arabian dynasties had previously spread^* their 
sway into the countries bordering on the Euxine, and to the 
northward of Mount Taurus. Herodotus assures us that the 
Cappadocians were by the Greeks termed Syrians,* and Strabo 
declares, that the inhabitants of both Cappadocias, namely, 
the Pontic and that on Mount Taurus, were called, till his 
time, Leuco-Syri, or White Syrians, as distinguishing them 
from tribes to the southward of Mount Taurus, who, as he 
says, were said to be ^vpoi MeXdrec or “ Black Syrians.”f 

Dionysius the geographer and other ancient writers place the 
Assyrians on the Thermodon.;}: The Lydians have been sup- 
posed by most of the moderns who have studied the geography 
of the Hebrew scriptures, to be the Ludin who are mentioned 
in the Toldoth Beni-Noah, among the Shemite nations; and 
this affinity seems to derive confirmation frpm the tradition 
preserved by Herodotus, and doubtless handed down among 
the Lydians themselves, that, in ancient times, and before the 
erection of the monarchy of Sardian kings, of whom Gyges 

tamuB. Strabo and Suidas testify that Herodotus borrows much from Hecatieus. 
We leam from Ephorus, (Athenseus, xi. 3,) that the AvSfcued of Xanthus gave 
occasion to the composition of the Lydian history of Herodotus. (See^ Fabricii 
Bibl. Orsc. ed. Harles. tom. iiL p. 349.) 

* Herod, lib. i. cap. 72; item lib. vii. cap. 7?- 

t Strabon, lib. xvi. p. 737 ; item lib. xii. ^ 

. :J: Dionys. Perieg. v. 772; vide-Eustath. ad locum. Ptolemy has ahp the term; 
Leuco-Syri, and Apollonius, lib. iii. calls Cappadocia Assyria. 
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was the first and Crdbsus the last, an earlier dynasty had 
ruled over the Maeonian people, founded by Agron a son of 
Ninus, a son of Belus.*^ 

But the connection of these nations with the Syro-Arabian 
race must have been in ages of very remote antiquity. The 
fact that any Shemite nation reached so far to the northward is 
doubted by Gesenius, because Ao Phoenician inscriptions have 
been discovered in Lesser Asia or to the northward of Cilicia. 
The Syrians in the time of Herodotus bore, as that writer af- 
firms, a great resemblance to the Greeks, and there seems to be 
strong reason to believe that the nations of Lesser Asia who 
are chiefly known to us were of Indo-European origin, if not 
intimately connected with the Greeks and Thracians. 

It was a very prevalent notion among the Greeks, that se- 
veral of the tribes in Asia Minor were colonists from Europe. 
This opinion was adopted by Xanthus, by Herodotus, and in 
later times by Apollodorus, Posidonius, and Strabo. I shall 
examine the statements of these writers after I have adverted 
to some considerations which tend on the other hand to prove 
that nations described were of great antiquity in Asia. 

Three of the principal nations of Lesser Asia were the 
Carians, the Mysians, and the Lydians. 

TheCarians, Lydians, and Mysians were, according to a well- 
supported tradition, branches of one stock. We are informed 
by Hero(lotus that the Carians showed at Mylassa a very an- 
cient structure, built in honour of the Carian J upiter. The 
Lydians and My^ans were admitted to partake in the sacred 
rites and ceremonies there celebmted, as being of the same origin 
with the Carians. All the three nations were reputed to belong 
to one kindred. An ancient myth declared that they were the 
offspring of three brothers, named Lydus, Mysus, and Cares, f 
The affinity attested by this ancient mythos and by the as- 
sociation in sacred/ites was further confirmed by a connection 
4iin language which extended beyond the three nations already 
mentioned, and induded the Phrygians, a fourth powerful 
and widely-spread people ot' Lesser Asia. Xanthus the Lydian, 
• % 

* Herod, loc. cit. f Herod, i. c. 171- 

• K K 2 
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and Menecrates the Elaite, maintainedT, as we are informed by 
Strabo, that the Mysians were connected with the Lydians as 
well as with the Phrygians, and that they appealed to the 
evidence of the Mysian language, which at the same time 
bore an evident resemblance to the dialects both of Phrygia 
and Lydia—" fitioXv^iov yap irwc eJvai Ka\ Herodo- 

tus had long before plainly declared that the Mysians were a 
colony from the Lydians, and the same opinion was held by 
Xanthus and by Menecrates.* 

The Phrygians were included by the Greeks, together with 
the Mysians, among the tribes to whom they assigned a 
European origin, but both the Phrygians and Lydians appear 
to have had historical records of their own which repiesented 
them as primitive nations of Asia. Their arts and sciences, 
their peculiar ceremonies and superstitions, go far towards 
establishing that conclusion. The Phrygians, as we hear from 
Herodotus, claimed for themselves the highest antiquity, and 
asserted that their language was the most ancient in the world. 
The worship of Cybele, under her various names, was confess- 
edly very ancient in Asia Minor, and the mythical legends 
connected with it seem to associate the Phrygians with the 
primitive Greeks.f The Corybantes, the Cabiri, the Idsei 
Dactyli, the Curetes, were orders of priests accounted by the 
Greeks as not altogether barbaric or foreign to their own 
mythology like the Magi or the Druids. The ceremonies 
and mythology of these orders were connected with the 
Greek or with the Pelasgic. An ancient ijiyth preserved by 
Suidas placed in Phrygia a king Nannacus, who reigned be- 
fore the flood of Deucalion drowned all mankind Aid Arno- 
bius and other writers have preserved other but somewhat 
similar legends, which connect the deluge of Deucalion 
locally with Phrygia, and represent that country as the seat 
of the primitive as well as of the postdiluvian ancestor of men. 
With this we associate the opinion of Herodotus that the 
Phrygians were related to the Armenians, and we may conjee- 

* Herod, lib. vii. cap. 74 ; Strabo, lib. xii. p. ^95. 

t Amobius contra Gentes, lib. viii. Euseb. Prsf. Evang. lib. xiSv. Apollo- 
doruB, lib. iii. 

:J: Suidas voce Nas/vaKo^. 
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lure that the antediluvian Nannacus was Noah. Nannacus 
was the Phrygian name' of the king or patriarch who reigned 
just before fhe Flood, and it is probable that he was termed 
Deucalion only by the Greeks, who liberally bestowed on 
foreign gods or heroes or historical personages names derived 
from their own mythology. 

The Lydians are said by Herodotus to have resembled the 
Greeks in their manners and in almost every particular. The 
Lydian women were very unchaste. This, says the historian, 
was the only characteristic difference between the two nations. 
As he has not made a similar remark of any other nation, the 
resemblance which struck him must have been very strongly 
markecf. 

Many traits may be collected in the history of the nations 
of Asia Minor, which seem to connect them with the Iranian 
and other eastern races. 

The Mysians, according to Posidonius, abstained from 
animal food from a religious scruple against destroying life ; 
they were devoted to the worship of the gods, and had a mul- 
titude of superstitions.’*' 

It appears that Magianism and the worship of fire, after 
the Persian custom, was extensively spread in Asia Minor, 
where however it may have been introduced during the 
reigns of the Persian conquerors. Pausanias has described 
fiie-temples in Lydia, where the priests, after aiTanging 
the wood, repeated litanies out of a book in a barbarous 
tongue while theofiame caught. In Cappadocia, according 
to Strabp, w^o had visited that country, there were many 
fire-temples, and other temples of the Persian gods, par- 
ticularly of Anaitis and Omanos, where the Magi maintained 
a perpetual fire, and performed sacrifices in a peculiar manner. 
Strabo was eye-witness to a ceremony in which the statue of 
the god Omanos «wa8 carried in procession. It would hence 
^seein tHkt the superstition of the Cappadocians was rather 
of Assyrian than o^ Persiap origin.t 

J shall now collect the statements which the ancient writers 


* Posidon. apud Stiabon, lib. vii. 


t Strab. XV. p. 733. 
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have left respecting the supposed origination of the natives of 
Lesser Asia from Europe. 

Herodotus declares that the Bithynians were *1a Thracian 
tribe who in earlier times had lived near the river Strymon. 
He says that they were expelled from Europe by the My- 
sians and Teucrians^ well known Thracian tribes^ and passing 
over into Asia were called Bittiynians.* The soldiers of this 
tribe in the army of Xerxes wore helmets of brass surmounted 
by the horns and ears of an ox, and a crest of the same metal. 

The same writer says that the Phrygians were anciently 
termed Bryges, and lived in Europe near Macedonia.f He 
adds that the Armenians were a colony of Phrygians. In 
this he must have been mistaken. If the Armenians were 
connected with the Phrygians, the latter were probably the 
colony. 

Xantkus, the Lydiai^ historian, had maintained the same 
notion as to the origin of the Phrygians, and he fixed the 
time of their migration, assigning to it a period later than 
that of the Trojan war. 

. Apollodorus was of the same opinion, and argued, though 
not conclusively, as Strabo has shown, that the Phrygians 
mentioned in the Iliad as sending auxiliaries to Priam were 
people of the European side of the Pontus.J 

Strabo after collecting and weighing the testimonies of 
older writers, adopts the conclusion that several of tho Asiatic 
nations had previously inhabited different parts of Thrace, 
and were of the Thracian race. He sar^s that from the 
Thracian tribe of Mysians who inhabited the country near the 
Danube and on both sides of that river, were descended those 
Mysians who dwelt between the Lydians, the Phrygians, and 
the Trojans. ‘‘ And the Phrygians themselves also are Bryges, 
a Thracian tribe, as well as the Mygdones, and the Bebryces, 
and the Medobithyni, and the Thyni, and,’^as I suppose, also 
the Maryandyni. All the others have entirely disappeared^ 
from Europe, and the Mysians alpne have remained. Posi- 
donius supposed that Homer alluded te the Mysians . in 

A 

$ Strabo, Geog. lib. xiv. p. 681. 


* Herod, vii. f Id. vii. 73. 
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Europe, meaning in Tbrace, when he makes Jupiter cast his 
eyes back from surveying Mount Ida, upon the land of the 
horse-feedimg Thracians and the closely fighting Mysians.”* 

Concluding Remarks. 

We learn from these passages that a very general opinion 
prevailed among the Greeks, according to which many of the 
principal nations of Asia Minor were of Thracian origin. In 
this number are included the Phrygians and the Mysians. 
But there are so many historical proofs of the antiquity of 
the Phrygians in Asia, and of their connection with other 
Asiatic nations, that we are compelled to regard them as 
immemorial inhabitants of Lesser Asia. With respect to 
the Mysians we may draw the same inference, from their 
known affinity to the Lydians. 

But the ancients must have had some ground for the gene- 
rally prevalent opinion which connected these nations with 
the people of Thrace ; and the most probable conclusion seems 
to be that it took its origin from the known resemblance between 
the customs and habits, the religious rites and ceremonies, 
and, above all, the dialects used by the inhabitants of Thrace 
and those of the interior of Lesser Asia. These analogies 
are equally applicable on the supposition that the Thracians 
went originally from Asia, as on that which represents the 
Asiatic;^ as a colony from Thrace. The high antiquity, and 
the greater cultivation of the Asiatic states, afford a strong 
argument in su^ort of the same conclusion. 

t • 

Section VIII. — Of the Physical Characters of the Nations 
described in the preceding Sections of this Chapter. 

Paragraph 1. — Of the Wallachs. 

Thf Wallachs, who, as we have seen reason to believe, are the 
descendants of the ancient Get® or Dacians, and the only ex- 
isting representatives ofi the Thracian race, the admixture of 
^Tloman blood having perhaps been too inconsiderable to produce 

* %trabo, lib. vii. 295. 
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any material change, are still a people peculiar and distinct 
from all the other inhabitants of the countries on the Lower 
Danube. The common Wallach, as we are informed by a late 
traveller, differs in a decided manner from the Magyar oiv 
Hungarian, as well as from the Slaves and Germans who in^ 
habit the borders of Hungary. They are generally below the 
middle height, thin, and slightly built. Their features are 
often finely shaped, their noses arched, their eyes dark, their 
hair long, black, and wavy : their countenances are often ex- 
pressive of cunning and timidity. They seldom display the 
dull, heavy look of the Slovak, and still more rarely the proud 
carriage of the Magyar. 

Mr. Paget was struck by the resemblance which the present 
Wallachs bear to the sculptured figures of ancient Dacians to > 
be seen on Trajan’s pillar, which are remarkable for long and 
flowing beards.* 

Paragraph 2. — Of the Albanians. % 

The Albanians are very different people in physical cha- 
racter from the Wallachs. They have been fully described 
by M. Pouqueville, from whom I cite the following pas- 
sages : 

"The Albanians, who may be called the Scythians of the 
Turkish empire, have but few wants. Their houses are nothing 
more than a ground floor : they sleep upon mats oi thick 
cloaks. Little sensible to the variations of the atmosphere, 
they lead a life equally laborious through ^the whole year. 
Easily contented, they live principally on milk, cheese, eggs, 
olives, and vegetables ; they eat occasionally salt hsh. 'Some, 
times they bake bread, but often eat their corn or maize 
boiled. Their common drink is wine. This is the fare of the 
country people : the dwellers in towns are better fed. 

The Albanian shepherds, likewise warriors^, are clothed in 
coarse woollen stuffs. Sober and active, they are content^when 
on journeys or at their labour with a little bbiled rice or corn : 
singing and dancing are tj^ir relaxations froim fatigue, and a 

* Paget’s Travels in Hungary and Transylvania, vol. ii. p. 189, et seq. 
Lend. 1839. 
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band of soldiers is seldom seen without a mandolin-player 
,^nd a singer : they have often besides a story-teller. 

A very gi'^at difference is observable between the native 
ib^lbanians and the Greeks who are inhabitants of towns in 
ri^v^ir country. Hippocrates remarked that mountaineers are 
tall in stature, courageous, and laborious. Such are the 
Albanians : they are seldom less than five feet nine inches in 
height, and are very strong and muscular. They have oval 
faces, large mustaches, a ruddy colour in their cheeks, a brisk 
animated eye, a well-proportioned mouth, and fine teeth. 
Their neck is long and thin, their chest broad : their legs 
are slender, with very little calf. 

" The tvomen who bring this race of semi-barbarians into 
the v«rorld partake in the vigour of their organization. They 
do not live in the indolence of harems, but labour hard, and 
rot less than the men earn their bread with the sweat of their 
*ow, and frequently share the dangers encountered by their 
husbands and sons. Their features are strong : their muscles 
firm, and endowed with great elasticity : they are little subject 
jfto disease, and preserve the freshness of youth much longer 
than the women of Greece. They continue to become mothers 
till an equally advanced period of life with the women in the 
more northern countries. They sleep upon the same mats 
with their husbands, are like them clothed with coarse woollen 
garments, «and often march with their legs naked during the 
most rigorous cold of Albanian winters.” 

Some tribes amgng the Albanians are said to be remark- 
able for fair or Jlaxen hair and blue eyes,* but it has not been 
observed whether these families are distinguishable in dialect 
from those who display a different complexion. 

Paragraph 3. — Of the Greeks. 

The ancient writers have made uS tolerably well acquainted 
'i^ith the physiognomy and other personal characteristics of the 
Greeks. The epithets of icvppoi, Kvapoxalrai, yXavKwmdeg, 

animany others, indicate that the same variety of complexion 
exfeted formerly among the Greeks, which we recognise in 


^ Hitter von Xylanderj.ubi isupra, b. 201. 
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other nations in the south of Europe, especially in countries 
where the climate is varied by differences of situationand of leve^ * 
It seems that in this respect, as well as in the beauty of form, for 
which the old Greeks were noted, the modern Greeks, their pos-, 
terity, still resemble them. M. Pouqueville assures us that the 
models which inspired Apelles and Phidias are still to be found 
among the inhabitants of the Morea. They are generally tall, 
and finely formed : their eyes are full of fire, and they liave a 
beautiful mouth, ornamented with the finest teeth. There are, 
however, degrees in their beauty, though all may be generally 
termed handsome. The Spartan woman is fair, of a slender 
make, but with a noble air. The women of Taygetes have the 
carriage of Pallas when she wielded her formidable a^gis in the 
midst of a battle. The Messenian woman is low of stature, and 
distinguished for her embonpoint : she has regular features, 
large blue eyes, and long black hair. The Arcadian, in her 
coarse woollen garments, scarcely suffers the regularity of her 
form to appear, but her countenance is expressive of innocence 
and purity of mind. Chaste as daughters, the women of the 
Morea assume as wives even a character of austerity. The 
Greek women in the time of Pouqueville were extremely ig- 
norant and uneducated. Music and dancing seemed to have 
been taught them by nature. The favourable traits of cha- 
racter among the Greeks in general are in part attributable to 
their early education. We are assured that the children are 
left to grow in full liberty, like the robust plants which adorn 
their native soil. They are not subjected, to the harsh treat- 
ment which the children of the lower classes experience in 
more civilised countries, nor are their countenances expressive 
of any kind of painful sentiment. 

The same writer has described the inhabitants of Sparta. 
He says, The Laconians differ in manners and address from 
their neighbours the Arcadijams : the latter carry the scrip and 
crook, and lead a perfectly pastoral life ; the inhabitants of 
Sparta, on the contra^, lliiid ofjcombats, are of a lively and 
restless character, an<riMj||easiiy irritated.’’ Pouqueville 
speaks of the long flalien hair of the wom^n of Sparta, tCieir 
majestic air and carriage, their elegant forms, the regularity 
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their features, animatell by large blue eyes bordered with 
•6ug eyelashes. ''The men/’ he says, among whom some 
are ^ blonds/ *or fair, have noble features, are of tall stature, 
Imasculine and regular features.” They have preserved some- 
'fiing of the Dorians of Sparta even in their defects. They 
have an innate propensity to rapine. 

The same writer has described another part of his work 
the curious race of Mainotes as differing considerably from 
the other inhabitants of the Morea. They are a mixed people, 

, and are not to be considered as of the genuine posterity of 
the Hellenes. 

The remains of Grecian sculpture are well known to display 
the fineift and most expanded form of the human skull. 
It has been supposed indeed that the Grecian profile ” has 
. been exaggerated or drawn from the imagination, but Blumen- 
■ bach, in a memoir in the Goettingen Transactions, and in the 
notes to his sixth Decade, has refuted this opinion. He thus 
describes a Greek skull in his collection : — Forma calvarias 
subglobosa, maxillae superioris ossibus sub narium aperturis 
fer^ ad perpendiculum coadunatis, jugalibus ossibus modic^ 
et concinn^ declivibus, artificum laudatis proxima signis.” 
This Greek skull, and* one belonging to the ever barbarous 
unintellectual race of Georgians, are said to be the most 
beautiful in his whole collection, consisting of 170 crania of 
different nations. 


J. Rickerbyi Printer^ Sberbouni Dine. 









